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SHE’S AN OUTDOOR GIRL...BUT 


HAT film is best for out- 

door work? Can it be 

used indoors too, when occa- 

sion demands? Many a pho- 

tographer has asked these 

be ly ger found to his 

elight that Agfa Super Plena- 
chrome Film is the answer. 


Super Plenachrome is a high 


speed film with an unusually 
wide latitude to help mini- 
mize exposure errors. It’s a 
logical choice for fine photo- 
graphs of outdoor subjects— 
but Super Plenachrome is not 


restricted to sunlight expo- 
sures. On gray, overcast days 
and even indoors, it gives ex- 
ceedingly good results. High- 
ly orthochromatic, this film 
shows fine tone recording of 
colors and yet can be devel- 
oped by red light. 

Buy Agfa Super Plenachrome 
in rolls or packs at your deal- 
ers today. Try it—and con- 
vince yourself of its amazing 
versatility. 


Made by Agfa Ansco Corpo- 
ration in Binghamton, N. Y. 


ASK FOR AGFA FILM AND GET BETTER PICTURES 


i 


AGFA SUPER 
PLENACHROME FILM 
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PERFECT ENLARGEMENTS 


from miniature negatives are easy 
with the well known 


LUMIMAX ENLARGERS 


Designed for either vertical or horizontal use, the 
Lumimax Enlargers are available with the bayonet mount 
to take the lens of the Kine Exakta, or with the screw 
mount for the V. P. Exakta lens. Although inexpensive- 
ly priced, the Lumimax enlargers are high quality out- 
fits capable of the finest work, being fitted with a con- 
denser lens for great light-transmission power, resulting 
in sharper image definition and speedier enlargements. 
The V. P. and Kine Lumimax Enlargers are built of 
seasoned wood covered with leather and white enameled 
inside the well ventilated housing. Baseboard measures 
— inches. Available either with wood or metal 
stand. 





With Wood 
Stand 


$27.00 
25.00 


With Metal 
Stand 


$30.50 
28.50 





PRICES: KINE LUMIMAX (for 35mm negatives) 
V.P. LUMIMAX (for v.p. negatives) 


PROJECTION LUMIMAX 


with bayonet or screw mount to take Kine or 
V.P. Exakta Lenses for negatives up to 6x6 cm. 


A convertible outfit that may be employed either as a 
high grade enlarger or, with the lamp house extension unit, 
asa projection machine for projecting transparency positives, 
either in monochrome or Kodachrome and Dufaycolor. The 
Projection Lumimax is equipped with a double condenser, a 
metal lamphouse moving vertically on a metal post by means 
of a large hand wheel, critical focusing being controlled by a 
large, conveniently manipulated disc, and a 13x15-inch hard 
wood baseboard, a 100-watt opal lamp being employed as the 
light source. The Projection Lumimax may be employed 





vertically for normal size enlargements or horizontally for 
enlargements of greater dimensions. When used as a pro- 
jection machine, with a 100-watt clear projection bulb and the 
lamp house extension, the Projection Lumimax provides a 
3 by 4-foot screen picture at a distance of 4 feet with the 
5 em. Kine Exakta lens or 6 feet with the 7.5 cm. V. P. 


Exakta lens. 

Lamphouse extension, extra glass masks for 
Available Accessories: 3x4, 2.4x3.6, 4.5x6, 4x6.5 of 6x6 cm. nega- 
tives, sliding lantern slide carrier holding 4.5x6 cm. and 5.5 cm. lantern 
—_., book form universal paper holder, with sliding marginal masks, and 
other items. 


Send for descriptive literature 


PRICES: 


Projection Lumimax, with stand, base- 
board, condensers and 24x36 mm or 
4x6.5 cm. glass mask, without lamp. 
Without lens but with mount for 

Kine or V.P. Exakta lens........ $60.00 
With Primotar f/3.5 and iris, 

TT Fiat sionsoscpiconcennesiannct 80.00 
With Ihagee ey ed £/4.5 

and iris, 5 or 7.5c 70 
With Thagee Anastigmat £/3.5 

and iris, 5 or 7.5 ¢ 





PHOTO MARKETING CORP. 


10 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A few BOLEX 
Camera Features 


@ Automatic threading mechanism 

®@ Footage Counter subtracts and adds 

®@ Parallax-correcting view-finder 

@ Focal plane shutter 

© Turret for three lenses 

@ Variable speed from 8 to 64 frames 

© Forward or reverse action by hand 
crank 

@ Clutch instantly disengages spring 
motor for rewind 

© Single frame release—for stills and 
animation 

© Critical visual focuser magnifies 
thru lens and ground glass 

@ Provision for attaching electric 
motor 


Model H-16 with Leitz vais 

Rapid Fl.4 lens .. - $295.00 
With Me “, oathtes or Dal- 

meyer Fl.5lens . . + « $275.00 
Hand-made. Leather Carrying 

Case _ — + . * . 7. J * s 25. 00 
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The craftsmanship of E. Paillard & 
Cie., of Ste. Croix, Switzerland, es- 
tablished 125 years ago, and now 
——— in every civilized country 

in the world, is responsible for 
these exceptional Cine Products, 


The superiority of these products has placed Botex in 
the hands of the most critical amateurs ... and the show- 
cases of the most discriminating dealers... BoLEx truly 
approaches exalted heights in professional performance. 
These products are built to withstand a lifetime of serv- 
ice and are capable of every characteristic of the pro- 
fessional screen. BoLex quality is higher, yet its cost 
lower than other cameras and projectors in the higher 
price range. To own, use and project BoLex is to know 
personal movies at their very best. 


... reduced in price! 
MODEL G-16 FOR 16mm ONLY... G-816 FOR 8mm AND 16mm 


MONG the many advanced features, these new Paillard-BoLex bbe 

silent projectors are equipped with shutters which may be ri 
instantly changed from 2 to 4 obdurations. The former provides 
greater illumination for long throws in large auditoriums with a 
screened picture up to 12 feet or wider. The latter provides ade- 
quate illumination for the home (750-watt brilliancy in 8mm or 
16mm projection) permitting speeds as low as twelve frames and 
as high as 24 frames without flicker, thus allowing longer view- 
ing time and slower action thah with other projectors. Too, there 
is a distinct advantage in showing your reels, 
when desired, at the rate of 5 minutes per 
100-ft. instead of the usual 4 minutes per 100- 
ft., without the flicker that other projectors 
create at twelve frames. ... The G-16 Model | 
has been reduced to $210 (Carrying Case, 
$15). The G-816 Model, instantly interchange- 
able from 16mm to 8mm, with a separate 
optical system for each size (produces finest 
results whether the film is 8mm or 16mm) has 
been reduced to $235 (Carrying Case, $15) 

. . Excentered 20mm F1.5 projection lens 
gives same size screened images in 8mm as 
procured with 2 inch, 50mm lens in 16mm 
projector, $15. 

Paillard Sound-on-Film, ready shortly, 
may be added to these silent models with- 
out changes. Starting with the silent pro- 
ector, you may change to Sound-on- ine 
ater, without additional expense through 
obsolescence or alterations. WATCH O 
FUTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF PAIL- 
LARD-BOLEX SOUND-HEADS, AMPLIFIERS 
AND SPEAKERS FOR OUR MODEL G 
PROJECTORS. 
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DON’T MISS THESE 


SPECIAL 
FEATURES 





BY THE 








IN THE NEW PUBLISHERS OF 
RADIO NEWS: POPULAR 
@ THE PIGEON COOKER—a short PHOTOGRAPHY 
wave defense against carrier pig- _ 






eons. 


. POPULAR 
\ AVIATION 






@ HOOK, LINE & RADIO—adven- 
tures of a radio operator with a 
tuna fleet. 






@ |S TELEVISION HERE?—opinions, 


reports and a complete synopsis. 


* THE BAND-SWITCHING TRANS- RADIO NEWS is the LARGEST RADIO MAGAZINE 
—something new for the 

"ham." SHOW on earth .. . with a wealth of outstanding, extraordi- 

@ HOT NEWS ON THE AIR—how nary, new features . . . supplying the best package of radio news 


special event broadcasts are made. 


ictures possible to produce ... features that reveal the nature 
@ BROADCASTING LINGO — what , s P that 
is the modern slang on the air 


today? of radio as it is today! 


Gil. MANY OTHER FEATURE ARTICLES AND PAGES CRAMMED 
————_ WITH UNUSUAL PICTURES—DIAGRAMS—AND CHARTS 





ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS ON (or about) MARCH 10th 
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AGAIN UniveX 
“Steals The Sh 


LOOK AT THESE NEWEST 
UNIVEX ACCESSORIES 


UNIVEX EXPOSURE 
METERS 


Cine Model. The only exposure 
meter with automatic adjustments for 
types of subjects, frames per second, 
film speeds, filter factors and lens 
speeds. Twice as many graduations as 
the average meter. Sturdily con- 
structed; molded non-breakable 
body. Calibrated for color 
e+. + & +... ee 


Candid Model. Compen- | 
sates for film subjects, filter | 
factors, lens speeds and types 
of subjects. Settings for shut- : ‘ 
ter speeds up to 1/1000 of a Quality Movie Accessories At 
| CA «2+. +. ee . ' 
Meter Cases. Dustproof and waterproof. Compact . 35¢ Prices Everybody Can Afford! 


Over 200,000 enthusiastic UniveX owners know 
FILM VIEWER they not only saved real money in buying the 
AND EDITOR! amazing UniveX Cine “8”—but also that UniveX 
Here’s the most ingenious alone offers the highest quality accessories at the 

cine product ever created! lowest prices in all movie history! 

Fee. sepa ie Sa Only UniveX mass distribution methods — 
ce ae which have made UniveX Movie Cameras and 
Peeree, SNE ewer: oe Projectors the largest selling in the world—can 
formerly required 3 indi- | make available such distinctive accessories as are 


































Richard Arlen, star of 
Columbia’s “No Time 
To Marry.” 




















vidual units. Sells at Ys shown on this page—at prices which make movie 
the cost of other devices. || taking and movie showing a real pleasure! 
: Rewinds by hand or UniveX Cine “8” With f:3.5 lens... $19.95 
power. Compact, simple to operate, and always depend- UniveX Cine “8” With f:2.7 lens... 27.50 


Oe os ss eee 


| UNIVEX SPLICER 


See your dealer today or mail coupon for free booklet. Uni- 
| versal Camera Corporation, New York, Chicago, Hollywood. 











Universal Camera Corp. FREE 
For any 8 mm. film. Makes 32 W. 23rd Se, Dept, 31 Biel 
strong splices quickly. In- New York City 

Gentlemen: 


cludes cutting knife, scraper 
and special UniveX pressure 
plate, together with highest 
| quality cement. Packed com- 
| pactly in attractive 2-color 


C) I am interested in the UniveX Cine “‘8’’. Please send litera- 
ture without obligation. 

C] I own a UniveX Cine “8’’. Please send your free catalog 
showing complete line of high quality, low-priced UniveX 
accessories, 




















ere (ie. « — ee 
e e . Address. Pa Fs 
UNIVEX CEMENT.... 25% ’ 
City — State 


‘Popular Priced Quality 





Home Movie Supplies! 
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RE is much talk these days 
about Cecil Beaton. Letters have 
been coming in commenting about 

our announcement in the March issue 
that the young Englishman was going to 
be featured in an article in this number. 

Ah, what to do was the question before 
us as we read numerous clippings and 
letters about how Beaton had let his 
“subconscious” run riot in some drawings 
he made for Vogue. The public was in- 
dignant. Thousands of copies were re- 
called and publisher Condé Nast of Vogue 
issued a statement concerning Beaton’s 
microscopic lettering which had appeared 
in Vogue. He said in part, “Had I known 
that the lines existed in the illustration or 
had any of my staff known of their exist- 
ence, the drawing would have been dis- 
carded, as the suggestion in it is wholly 
contrary not only to my publishing policy 
but to my private views, personal friend- 
ships and relationships.” 

Mr. Beaton, we understand, has since 
resigned from Vogue, given up photog- 
raphy and plans to devote his time to 
writing. He will probably return to Eng- 
land after finishing a book about New 
York. 

Our article about Beaton had of course 
been written and set in type previous to 
this unfortunate affair. We cannot excuse 
Beaton’s behavior because, like Condé 
Nast, our policy does not permit the pub- 
lishing of anything antagonistic or par- 
tial to any groups, races, or creeds. 

By way of comment about the interview 
which appears in this issue, we would like 
to point out that Rosa Reilly has written 
a remarkably penetrating analysis of the 
man as a photographer. The whole arti- 
cle is prophetic in explaining how the 
Vogue incident might have occurred. 

Incidentally, if Cecil Beaton had stuck 
to his camera and left that pen alone, he 
would not have invited such a heap of 
censure to fall about his head. The “sub- 
conscious” may do strange things through 
the medium of a pen, but who ever saw 
any evidence of the “subconscious” getting 
itself registered on a photographic plate? 


HERE’S been a lot of excitement 

around the offices the past few days. 
Rapio News, one of the oldest publica- 
tions in its field, has moved in and taken 
its place with PopuLar AvIATION and 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY as a new member 
of our publishing group. With its “face 
lifted” and thoroughly overhauled from 
cover to cover, this new member of the 


family will offer readers the best radio 
magazine show on earth. The new Rapio 
News makes its first appearance on all 
newsstands about March 10th. If you are 
interested in radio you won’t want to 
miss it. For further information on our 
new “baby” we refer you to page 6. 


IME is so fleeting—it does not seem 

possible that it was a whole year ago 
that the first issue of PopuLaR PHoToGRA- 
PHY was being prepared. It has been a 
very short year, but a happy one indeed 
for those of us who have labored to give 
you the kind of a magazine you most en- 
joy. We feel that we have not labored in 
vain, however, because your appreciation 
has been evidenced every month. 

Right now we are all enthusiastically at 
work preparing the May issue. It will be 
a big anniversary number in honor of 
our first birthday. Our readers are to 
share in the celebration, because in the 
language of a press agent, this May issue 
will be stupendous, colossal, and gorgeous, 
and we know you'll like it. 

It will contain several outstanding fea- 
tures in addition to the regular articles, 
departments, etc. Most interesting prob- 
ably is Ivan Dmitri’s helpful story telling 
you how to take pictures with Koda- 
chrome. Accompanying it will be a 4 
page insert showing striking examples of 
his work, beautifully printed in full color. 

Mr. Dmitri spent quite a while in our 
office the other day while we decided on 
the pictures for this feature. It was a 
genuine thrill to see his collection of 
Kodachrome transparencies projected. 





Ivan Dmitri (right) helps us select some 
of his best color shots for the May issue. 


OW often have ycu heard some cam- 

era mentioned by name, but had 
no idea what it looked like or how it 
worked? Many times, no doubt. In or- 
der to help people to know more about 
the many cameras in general use in the 
United States today, we are going to pub- 
lish an illustrated camera guide next 
month. This guide will be the most com- 
plete, helpful, and interesting presenta- 
tion of cameras and important accessories 
available anywhere. In fact, we know of 
nothing else quite like it. 

A great deal of material has been gath- 
ered from all of the important film manu- 
facturers. This information is being di- 
gested and worked into a comprehensive 
chart which will be available for handy 
reference. It will tell you everything 
that you need to know about a film in 
order to use that film intelligently. This 
film chart will be in the May issue. 


E were in California a couple of 

weeks ago, and spent a pleasant 2 
hours on a set in the Hollywood RKO 
Studios watching Director Lew Landers 
at work. Mr. Landers, you will recall, 
took a series of candid shots for us which 
were featured both last month and in this 
issue as well. [See page 28]. He is un- 
questionably one of the most enthusiastic 
handlers of a miniature camera that it has 
been our pleasure to meet. We were par- 
ticularly thankful for the opportunity of 
looking at one of the big, stream-lined 
cameras that are being used by RKO. We 
were surprised to learn from a camera- 
man that the complete camera, more or 
less, is designed and built in their own 
shops. 


HILE on the West coast we couldn’t 

miss the opportunity of going down 
to Laguna Beach, the famous art colony 
50 miles south of Hollywood, and visiting 
William Mortensen. Mortensen, as you 
probably know, is the outstanding man in 
his field of photography today. Aside from 
being a highly talented artist and crea- 
tive photographer, he is the creator of 
Many processes in general use today. 
While we were talking about photography 
and the activities of amateurs, we were 
impressed by his remark that most ama- 
teurs seem to think that good pictures 
are made easily. This is never the case, 
he explained. Outstanding pictorial sub- 
jects are invariably the result of much 
preparation and hard work. Where one 

(Continued on page 93) 
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The next issue will mark our 
first anniversary. In honor 
of this event the cover will 
display, in full color, this 
busy youngster photographed 
by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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On this typical Beaton ; : 
fashion canal he Chute Gntervier 
wrote in pencil ''l hate 


this bogus elegance.” by 


ROSA REILLY 





The Duke of Windsor, as seen in a Beaton 
photograph copyrighted by Condé Nast, Inc. 
Beaton made the Windsors' wedding pictures. 













“I AM GORGED 


me: 
GLAMOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY” 


ays 





CECIL BEATON 


This talented young photographer of fashions and 
royalty lets himself go in this startling inter- 


view. 


“ "sh I have photographed Norma 
Shearer. As I say in my Scrap- 
book, her face is so clean you 

could eat off it. I did Jeanette MacDon- 

ald, too. She has the eyes of a puma and 
that flat, ram-like profile so beloved by 
the movies. Here’s painter Augustus 

John. I tell him he’s the only Welshman 

who can’t sing and the only member of 

the Royal Academy who doesn’t flatter 
his sitters.” 

You are listening to Cecil Beaton, Brit- 
ish photographer and enfant terrible of 
the arts. He moves about his penthouse 
apartment at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City with all the serenity 
of a whirling dervish. You feel as if you 
should be interviewing him on a mad, 
rainbow-colored chute-the-chute instead 
of in a quiet drawing room filled with 
fragrant cut flowers. 

“Some pictures I adore doing,” he went 
on. “Others I hate. Why shouldn’t I say 
so? Most of all I dislike photographing 
women who are merely beautiful and 
fashions which strive for a chic quality 
and succeed only in producing a bogus 
elegance. 

“What is a photographer anyway? A 
mummy wrapped in celluloid? He’s an 
artist who works with the most relentless 
of mediums. And he used to be a sort of 
worm crawling under a black velvet cloth 
until I came along. I helped bring him 
out into the sun. 

“That’s the Countess of Pembroke. 
Don’t ask me what kind of lens I used 
for her portrait. I never can remember 
technical details. But later I will give 
you some advice for your readers—advice 
which I consider more important than 
technicalities. 

“This is His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Windsor. And the Duchess, I photo- 





He may be eccentric but he's interesting! 


grazhed her when she was Mrs. Simpson 
and afterwards I went to France to make 
the marriage portraits. 

“Yes, that’s Tallulah. Miss Bankhead 
is one of the most alarming eccentrics of 
the day. A real actress but she can’t 
abide being alone. She has to have an 
audience—even when she’s in her bath. 

“This one is Mrs. Ronald Balfour. A 
very boring sitting. That—Ruby Keeler 
and Al Jolson. A most embarrassing and 
unsympathetic as- 
signment. 

“Those fashion 
pictures? I’m gorged 
with glamour. And 
don’t spell it with a 
capital ‘G’ for me. 
I'm _ so tired of 
shooting beautiful 
models in conven- 
tional poses. Mod- 
els with fixed smiles 
on their pretty 
faces. Models with 
knees clamped 
closely together. 
Models sitting on 
Regency chairs ex- 
uding bogus ele- 
gance. I can’t bear 
them!” 


Beaton revels in the 
taking of whimsical 
shots like this one of 
Georges Balanchine, 
of the Ballet Russe, 
and a shapely model. 
Notice the queer light- 
ing. This picture is 
copyrighted by Condé 
Nast Publications Inc. 





Beaton encased himself in heavy wrapping 
paper for this picture by Roye of London. 


A candid camera picture of Cecil 
Beaton would have to be taken with 
mirrors and many negatives superim- 
posed. to present truly the real man. It 
would have to be a talking picture too. 
He speaks so swiftly and colorfully that 
it makes you drunk. Your mind leaps 
to keep up with his flashing brilliance. 

His beautifully tailored English suit 
seemed a little strange to my American 
eyes since the pattern of the material was 
large red and black blocks. Each cuff link 
had contrasting jewels in it. His socks 
were wool—again red and black. 

This Beaton is indubitably a genius 
and how I dislike using the shopworn 
word! But he is. I have followed his 


career for ten years—since he first came 
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over here with a shabby Brownie box 
camera enroute to Hollywood to photo- 
graph the stars—as they had never been 
photographed before. 

He stood them up in front of studio 
equipment, on rough boxes, with spot- 
lights clustered beside them. He photo- 
graphed them in their own surroundings. 
He made them real. 

But photography is only one-third of 
Beaton. He is an excellent painter and 
an even more gifted writer. 

“I find,” explains Beaton, “that pho- 
tography is a fancy dress party. I think 
this medium suited me extremely well 
for the years in which I happened to be 
in the frame of mind to do camera work. 
Photography gave me a_ tremendous 
amount of results. Just as in that period 
I loved parties madly, used to stay up all 
night and dance frenziedly—I gave 
fancy dress parties and behaved hys- 
terically. Photography was all a part of 
that life. But I find that one can have 
too many costume parties. 

“I feel less fit in my spirit after a year 
devoted to camera work. Best of all I 
would feel pleased if I had spent the 
year 1937 in writing. I like writing bet- 
ter than painting or photography. But 
it is the most appalling work. You 
really need a shot of cocaine—wet 
towels, and much groaning. 

“The reason I have arrived at this 
state of mind about photography is be- 
cause I like to be provocative, I like to 
stir people up. But I have to be curbed 
for commercial reasons, although Vogue, 
for whom I do a great deal of fashion 
photography in an imaginative way, al- 
lows me the widest latitude. But I admit I 
have to be restricted because my ideas 
are more than likely to shock the middle- 
west or the deep-south or some of the 
down-east subscribers. 

“I am thrilled by fashion but I love 





Regarding this fashion shot of Mrs. Ronald Balfour, taken 
in England, Beaton says it was "a very boring sitting. 





trying to put new life into 
it. Fashion photography 
has become altogether too 
genteel and refined to 
suit me. I want to make 
photographs of very ele- 
gant women taking grit 
out of their eyes, or blow- 
ing their noses, or taking 
lipstick off their teeth. 
Behaving like human be- 
ings in other words. Not 
women who are always 
on the crest of the wave. 

“It would be gorgeous 
instead of illustrating a 
woman in a sport suit in a 
studio, to take the same 
woman in the same suit 
in a motor accident, with 
gore all over everything 
and bits of the car here 
and there. But naturally 
that would be forbid- 
den. 

“There are too many 
photographs around any-= 
way. To my mind shoot- 
ing smiling women be- 
cause they have new 
lipstick on—women with 
no wrinkles in their faces 
—is terrible. I am not in- 
terested in any woman who merely has 
beauty. I like people to evince a certain 
sensibility and intelligence. I like to see 
veins in their hands. Some signs of what 
life has done to them in their faces. Pro- 
fessional models are wonderful in ap- 
pearance but they are ruined for me be- 
cause they are all so lovely that they 
look alike. 

“One of the fashion photographs I most 
enjoyed doing was a smartly dressed 





Photographer Beaton "hated this sitting” 
of Ruby Keeler and her husband Al Jolson. 


woman lying asleep on a park bench. 
There were dozens of pairs of shoes and 
boots grouped around her. The paradox 
of the woman in such surroundings made 
her more dramatic than if she had been 
surrounded with a Park Avenue atmos- 
phere. 





“In fashion photography one must show 
every last fibre. And photography is just 
as true a gauge of fashion as dressmak- 
ing is. The modes in photography are so 
acute that a last season’s print could not 
be used a year later. It’s only important 
for a short time. After a few months, it 
becomes a relic—a document. 

“The competition in photography is so 
great that I find my ideas are copied with 
great rapidity. I am not at all jealous 
but I am so widely imitated that even 
good friends of mine bring me pictures 
which are based on ideas stolen from mine. 

“Nobody creates anything in America, 
but as copyists you are wonderful. Amer- 
ica is only a little behind in accepting 
something. You are really terribly con- 
servative and wary about taking up any- 
thing until it is successful. Then you 
copy it with great speed and enthusiasm. 

“This little incident will illustrate what 
I mean. Recently there was a page of 
drawings in the Sunday papers. There 
were a whole lot of nebulous sketches, 
badly drawn but with a dramatic touch— 
floral, fragrant, perverted, naive. It was 
a terribly clever bit of dishonesty. I 
could see the way the advertising man- 
ager had called in the artist and said: 
“We want something in this sort of vein— 
a mad, carefree spirit, indicative of non- 
sense.’ The resulting advertisement was 
a copy of something I had done three 
or four years ago.” 

Cecil Beaton has been and is a real 
force in photography. There is no fash- 
ion or portrait photographer of the day 
who has not learned from him, either 
consciously or unconsciously. One of 
New York’s most sensational fashion 
photographers does work that so resem- 
bles Beaton’s that it cannot be readily 
told from the Britisher’s. 

Mr. Beaton has created at least four 
original and distinctive camera styles— 
possibly more—which have been aped in 
fashion centers all over the world. His 
first pictorial phase was very baroque: 
women posed in extremely elegant sur- 
roundings, with flowers, draperies, and 
fussy furniture dripping all over the 
place. 

His second creative style was a strange 
world where utility and romance were 
combined. In this amusing madhouse he 
posed beautiful, immaculately groomed 
women on cement sacks in rooms where 
the plaster was peeling from the drab 
walls. . 

The third style was surrealistic—and 
cock-eyed—and inordinately popular. 

Cecil Beaton’s fourth—and present 
phase—is absolute simplicity. A photo- 
graphic mode which melds the medium 
of the best English portrait painters and 
the stark simplicity of the ancient 
Greeks. 

When Mr. Beaton was asked to dis- 
cuss his technique, he threw up his 
strong, sensitive hands. 

“I use an 8 x 10 camera,” he said. “I 
don’t know the name of it. And I hate 
being confined to earth with a large in- 
strument. For outside work I always 
utilize a Rolleiflex. And for some inside 
shots as well. 

“I still haven’t learned anything about 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Getting the 
EXPRESSION 





A photographer's manner is as important 
as his subject's pose, in the opinion of this 
portrait specialist whose personality helps 
him in the taking of his famous pictures. 


NE GREAT difficulty with which 
a photographer, amateur or pro- 
fessional, must cope when making 

portraits is that of securing a photograph 
that reveals the true, natural expressions 
of the sitter. This, probably, is the most 
difficult part of portrait photography. If 
an exact formula could be developed, 
whereby we could induce the sitter into 
relaxation and avoid self-consciousness, 
this part of portraiture would become as 
simple as that of arranging the back- 
ground and lighting. 

Unfortunately for the photographer, the 
subject—before the camera—is not the 
same natural person he is in his own 
living room or surrounded by fellow 
diners. To most of the subjects being 
photographed, it is as they so frequently 
put it “As bad as being in the dentist’s 
chair.” Under such conditions, how can 
the photographer make a true portrait? 
He can’t, therefore he must find ways and 
means to gain the confidence of his sub- 
jects and put them at perfect ease. 

If this is not accomplished even those 
persons who never saw the subject can 
detect, immediately, something forced or 
strained and unnatural about the photo- 
graph. When we do see what appears to 


This pleasant but forceful portrait of : n a 
the President is one of the best taken us as a good portrait, the impression is 


of him and is among Vos’ favorite shots. gained because of the naturalness of the 
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This excellent study resulted from the photographer's having won the 
child's confidence and friendship before a single exposure was made. 


by MARTIN VOS 


New York Portrait Photographer 


expression it reveals. One does not have 
to see the person to detect honest natural- 
ness. 

What makes this problem of getting 
expression even more difficult is the fact 
that often the photographer is given very 
little time in which to observe the sitter 
during his natural relaxed moments. This 
lack of time prevents him from studying 
the subject and deciding what are the 
characteristic, the intimate expressions 
that reveal the person to his family and 
friends. As a result, the photographer 
should avail himself of every minute for 
study. Even when the prospect is ask- 
ing to see samples of your work, and dur- 
ing the subsequent selection as to the size 


-and finish of the pictures, keep a sharp, 


keen observing eye on his face and let the 
expressions register in your mind. This 
will give you a mental guide as to what 
you are after while exposing the nega- 
tives. 

There are other times when you can do 
more studying. During light and camera 
arrangement every moment is valuable 
for purposes of observation. And for 
heaven’s sake, don’t take too long to ar- 
range lights, camera and pose. While 
some subjects may be intrigued by your 
actions, the great majority will become 

(Continued on page 95) 








Y 
NOBLE G. RICKETTS 


Lieutenant Commander, 
United States Coast Guard 


The many fine photographic 
opportunities offered to a 
Coast Guardsman on ice duty 
are described by this genial 
officer who has taken his 
camera to the North Atlantic. 


Coast Guard cutter, seen between the massive tips of an iceberg, snapped by Lt. Comdr. 


Ricketts from a small boat. 


UGE, silent, drifting icebergs, 
though the greatest peacetime 
hazard to ships in northern waters, 

are among the most beautiful and exciting 
photographic subjects that a bountiful 
nature provides. 

One can well imagine that, were ice- 
bergs as available to the tourist as are 
mountains, lakes, bridges, seashores, and 
picturesque old towns, the North Atlantic 
would be swarming every summer with 
thousands of camera fans. 

Consequently, those photographers who 
would enjoy filming icebergs, but cannot, 
must be content with studying the pic- 
tures of those of us who man the Ice 
Patrol—and that seems too bad, for there 
must be hundreds of you who could do 
it so much better, and have a lot more fun 
doing it. 

For those who are not familiar with 


Every April 14th, in 
memory of the "'Ti- 
tanic,” there is a 
service on board the 
Coast Guard cut- 
ters on ice patrol, 


About |/1l0th of the iceberg stands above the water. 


the duties of the Ice Patrol perhaps it 
would be well to explain them briefly. 
The U.S. Coast Guard maintains the In- 
ternational Ice Patrol which is financed 
by 14 nations. The Patrol came into being 
after the Titanic struck an iceberg in the 
North Atlantic in April, 1912, and sunk, 
drowning 1635 persons. Now the Ice 
Patrol boats range the seas and chart the 
movements of icebergs. The information 
is given to all ships whose courses take 
them through the iceberg area. Since the 
sinking of the Titanic there has been not 
a single ship lost by collision with an ice- 
berg. ; 

When I first went on Ice Patrol duty in 
1926, on the Coast Guard cutter Medoc, 
I was equipped with very little photo- 
graphic experience and very ordinary 
camera facilities. The former consisted of 
boyish fun with a Brownie box camera, 
and the latter comprised a postcard-size 
Kodak and an old Eyemo moving picture 
camera. The result of that first year’s 
photography was many hundreds of pic- 
tures, mostly of poor quality, but a few 
good enough to kindle my interest to the 
point of studying hard in preparation for 
the following season among the drifting 
icebergs. But, since the subjects were so 
unusual, even my poor pictures of that 
first season evoked considerable interest 
and I was able to sell prints and reels to 
newspapers, magazines and newsreels. 





An officer on the bridge of a Coast Guard cutter peers with interest at one of the remarkable “bridge-type" icebergs. ‘The wind-etched 


beauty of these huge masses belies their deadly menace to any ship navigating these waters during late spring and edly 


Filming icebergs, I presume, involves 
a technique not much different from other 
types of photography. There are the same 
variable elements of light, shadow, and 
composition. Bright sunlight is naturally 
intensified by water and there was at 
first, in my experince, a tendency to 
overexpose. The colors of the icebergs 
are variously blue, green, or brilliant 
white, depending upon reflections from 
the sky and water. Therefore the camera’s 
impression was not always that of the 
human eye. It required a great deal of 
study of many negatives to learn what to 
expect under most conditions. 

Ice Patrol duty starts in May and con- 
tinues until the last of the icebergs melt 
in the Gulf Stream in July, or August. 
All types of weather are encountered in 
the North Atlantic waters during this 
period. The first two months are inclined 
to be cold and windy, with many days of 
fog; a handicap to both ice-scouting and 
photography. The latter months are 
warmer and the weather is then best for 
recording the activities of the Ice Patrol. 

But fog, which keeps landlocked cam- 
eramen at home, is not such a dismal 
prospect on shipboard in the ice-zone as 
it might sound. Some of the most im- 
pressive sea pictures I have seen, and cer- 
tainly some of my best efforts, have had 
thick or misty fogs for their backgrounds, 
There is real mystery and majesty in a 


fog at sea, and fortunate is he who, with 
luck, correct exposure, and composition, 
can tell its weird and beautiful story in 
a picture. 

As a novice cameraman, intrigued by 
the amazing size and color of the icebergs, 
I was guilty of a thoughtless but common 
error. I would focus on a particularly 
startling berg and blaze away at it with 
my camera, confident that I had a terrific 
picture. Little did I realize then that, 
alone on the endless expanse of ocean, a 
big chunk of ice gives little impression of 
size, and hasn’t even as much relative 
scale as an icecube in a highball. I then 
learned that to give my icebergs im- 
pressive scale, to add interest to the sub- 
ject, and to achieve a picture that could 
be shown without people saying “so 


what?”, I had to compose other objects _ 


(Continued on page 94) 


The size of this ice- 
berg is clearly indi- 
cated in contrast to 
the figures of the 
cutter’s crew en- 
gaged in_ routine 
gunnery practice. 


summer months. 


Above: A newsreel cameraman went with 
the Ice Patrol on one of its cruises in order 
to record, in sound, this interesting branch 
of the Coast Guard's highly important work. 
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This fine aerial photograph of an lowa farm taken by Kirkland has the quality and com- 
@ position of a studied exposure. It would be difficult to get a more representative shot. 


FEATURE ASSIGNMENT 


An unposed dinner scene in the farmhouse (shown above) where Kirkland lived while 
working on the farm and hog story. His host (facing the camera) sets a good table. 


ye 








by WHITFIELD HILLYER 


Here's the absorbing story of 

how an ace photographer 

handled a feature assignment 
for "Life" magazine. 


cago’s Gold Coast, Wallace Kirkland 

answered the phone’s summons. Life’s 
Chicago office was on the wire. “There’s 
a horse-pulling contest scheduled today 
in Grant Park,” a voice snapped. “Con- 
testing horses weigh in at noon. Last 
event’s scheduled for 4:30 p.m. Can you 
cover this and have prints in New York 
tomorrow morning?” 

“Certainly,” Kirkland replied unhur- 
riedly. 

It was then 10 a.m. and at 11:30 he and 
his Speed Graphic were in Grant Park, 
ready to catch the weighing-in cere- 
monies. He was still there at 4:45 p.m. 
when the champion horses were crowned. 
Then a mad dash back to the darkroom 
with some 100 4 x 5 negatives. At a few 
minutes past 3:00 a.m. Kirkland slid his 
car to a stop at Chicago’s Municipal Air- 
port. And the 3:25 plane for New York 
took with it thirty 11 x 14 prints, plus 
several hundred words of succinct copy. 
Kirkland had made the deadline again. 

Wallace Kirkland’s early life must have 
equipped him to meet any imaginable 
emergency. He was born on August 4, 
1891, on the island of Jamaica, B.W.1., 
the son of a planter. When he was only 
13 a West Indian hurricane wiped out 
the plantation, killing his father. The 
family fortunes had gone with the planta- 
tion, so Mrs. Kirkland brought her chil- 
dren to the United States to start things 
all over again. Barely into his ‘teens, 
Wallace had to get out and hustle for a 
living. 

Within a year the boy was working in 
a rubber mill for $2.90 a week. He 
boosted the wage to $8.00 in the next two 
years. Then he got a job in a grocery: 
84 hours weekly for $10.00. The Du Pont 
people next employed him in their ex- 
plosives division. From there his pleasant 
personality took him into boys’ club work 
in Passaic, N.J. 

During Uncle Sam’s little tiff with 
Pancho Villa along the Mexican border, 
Kirkland was with the Army Y.M.C.A. 
He continued in this capacity during the 
World War. Later he taught automotive 
engineering at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
and then came to Chicago as mechanical 
trouble-shooter for Yellow Cab. 

To enable himself to enter college, 
Kirkland night-clerked in a railroaders’ 
hotel on South State Street. There fol- 
lowed seven interesting years in charge 
of men’s ‘and boys’ activities at Hull- 
House, as one of the late Jane Addams’ 
colleagues and admirers. Sometime, dur- 
ing all this, Kirk had managed to obtain 
his B.S. degree in sociology from what 


I’ HIS modest, cheery studio near Chi- 
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One source of the nation's great packing 
industry is shown in this graphic shot. 


is now George Williams College in Chi- 
cago. 

Let others prate of “well-rounded” 
careers—this one had been beveled and 
sandpapered before it got going! 

Where does Kirkland enter Life’s pic- 
tures? Well, for several years he’d been 
using cameras, more or less for his own 
amusement and to illustrate outing yarns 
he wrote as a result of his trips into the 
woods. As his photographic technique 
improved he found his hobby growing 
and becoming more lucrative. He was 
encouraged to tackle really big camera 
assignments. He sold many midwestern 
schools and colleges on the idea of inter- 
preting their institutions in pictorial 
brochures, much in Life’s manner. This 
placed “Kirk” in a nice spot when Life 
decided to get out their college number. 
Fortune already had used some of his 
farm photographs and had his name on 
file. Life’s editors, poring through this 
file, got in touch with Kirkland. Just as 
a starter he sent them 125 8 x 10 college 
prints made from negatives already in his 
files. And for good measure he went out 
to Rockford, Ill, and photographed a 
girls’ rowing crew. Only three of the 125 
prints were used, but the rowing series 
made a two page spread. (Life, June 7, 
1937.) 

One day Life wanted coverage on a 
workingmen’s religious retreat at a 
Roman Catholic shrine near Hinsdale, Ill. 
The staff photographers were all busy out 
of town. Would Kirkland do the job? He 
would and did, and you'll probably re- 


This picture of Wallace Kirkland was 
taken in Mexico City by M. H. MacLean 


call the striking pictures (Life, Aug. 2, 
1937). Remember Kirkland’s cover on 
that number—the nun mixing a bowl of 
salad? 

These retreat pictures reached New 
York on a Thursday. On Friday morning 
Life’s office in Chicago got a wire: 

“OKAY ON KIRKLAND FARM STORY TELL 

HIM TO READ FORTUNE'S FARM STORY AND 

ILLUSTRATE WANT BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 

CREEKS FIELDS STOCK TAKE PLENTY OF 

TIME WANT RESEARCH ON FARMER WANT. 

INTENSIVE STUDY OF BARNYARD STOP HOGS 

ROOTING HORSES KICKING ROOSTER CROW- 

ING HEN SCRATCHING CHICKS FIGHTING 

STOP SORT OF BUSTLE THAT DRIVES FARM- 

ERS CRAZY” 

“Research,” the telegram said. Reader, 
get set to learn what a complete job is. 

Kirkland received the assignment on 
Friday noon. He packed his equipment, 
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The hired man takes a bath. Note all the 
descriptive details in this photograph. 


closed the shop, and headed for Life’s 
office. There he procured materials and 
expense money. Then a flying visit to 
his Oak Park home where he bade Mrs. 
Kirkland and the kids a hasty farewell. 

Let’s take a look at the equipment 
which made the Iowa porkers look up 
from their rooting: 

5x7 view camera with 6/-inch Zeiss Tessar 

£45 lens 

4x5 Graflex with 8!/,-inch Bausch and Lomb lens 

3%, awh Graflex with 6%-inch Eastman Anastig- 
m ens 

4x5 Speed Graphic with Plaubel f 2.9 lens 

4—I8-inch etched reflectors 

Kalart Synchronizer and Multiflash 

Steel tripod 

24 packs 3!/,x 44, Panchro Press film 

24 packs 4x5 Panatomic film 

20 dozen 5x7 Panchro Press cut films 

20 dozen 4x5 Panchro Press cut films 

| case medium size flash bulbs 

2 cases small size flash bulbs 

“T got the midnight train for Des 
Moines,” Mr. Kirkland explained. “There 
I called on Mr. Merritt of the Allis- 
Chalmers company, manufacturers of 
farm machinery. I described to him the 
type of farm I wished to live on. We 
found it, near Waverly. I arranged to 
stay with the farmer for a couple of 
weeks, 

“Each morning I got up at 5:00 with 
the farmer and the hired hand. I 
stayed right with them every minute of 
the day. By 8:30 in the evening I was 
happy to drop down into one of my host’s 
good beds. In attempting to tell the whole 
farm story I snapped everything in sight.” 

But pictures were only a part of this 
job. Much of Kirkland’s time went into 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Same lighting with blonde; the 


Single subject light at cam- 
back light is for ground only. 


era level with brunette model. 





PORTA? - 


, 





Home portraiture is not difficult, even with 
simple equipment, once you understand the 
proper handling of lights and background. 





Moving light closer to model 
darkens the contour shadows. 


“Long lighting.” Predominant 
light on long side of face. 


MATEURS, with few exceptions, all 
come to the point where they 
want to take portraits, and many become 
discouraged even before they’ve given 
the thing a fair trial. First off, this much 
is to be said—portraiture need not ke 
difficult nor expensive. You do not need 
a costly camera or expensive lighting 
equipment. Nearly any camera in good 
working condition is adequate for th2 
purpose. And frequently the simplest 
lighting, properly handled, will produce 
striking effects. 

The pictures in this series were taken 
with ordinary equipment such as might 
be owned by any amateur. You should 
have at least two No. 2 photoflood bulbs, 
which give twice as much light as the 
No. 1 size and last longer. Often you'll 
want to use a No. 2 for your main light 
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Standard 45-degree lighting ; With a black background and 
used with a light background. "spots" to lighten the hair. 


Same 4 and gray back- 
ground balanced to subject. fill-in gives pattern effects. 





The 45-degree light with no 
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"Short lighting.” Predominant 
light on short side of face. 


PLAN 





source, with a No. 1 for filling in shad- 
ows. The combination you use in any 
instance will be governed by the effect 
you're trying to get. 

These bulbs may be used in ordinary 
bridge lamp fixtures or in sockets with 
spring clips attached for clamping them 
to chairs, tables, etc. A little ability with 
a screwdriver can fashion such clip-on 
sockets from ten-cent store materials. 

Reflectors are necessary in any case, 
whether they be the folding cardboard 
variety or the metal type. Many ama- 
teurs have made excellent reflectors 
from various types of kitchen pans. If 
you are fortunate enough to own an in- 
expensive spotlight so much the better. 
It’s a handy lighting unit. You may 
use diffusing screens if you care to, al- 
though the pictures in the accompany- 
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An extreme form of short 
lighting with front fill-in. 
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Setup used to make the pictures showing 45-degree lighting. 


ing series were made without the use of 
them. Such accessories are apt to com- 
plicate matters and are not absolutely 
necessary in order to make good amateur 
portraits. 

The main supplement to your lights is 
a reflecting board or screen which may 
be made easily by covering a sheet of 
stiff cardboard with flat white paint. An 
even better one can be produced by cov- 
ering a board about 2% x 3 feet with the 
metal foil in which cut film is wrapped. 

The equipment described is basic. 
Should you care to go a little further 
you might purchase an inexpensive spot- 
light such as is made to take photoflood 
bulbs. This will be most useful. Even a 
plain, bare bulb is a valuable adjunct. 
When placed behind the subject it can 
be used to make the background lighter, 


to give halo effects on the ground, and 
for edgelighting the subject’s head. 


BACKGROUNDS. It is of prime impor- 
tance, in portraiture, that the back- 
ground be kept simple. A smooth wall, 
or a piece of cloth hung in back of the 
subject will be effective. If a papered 
wall is used as a background or if the 
cloth background is at all wrinkled the 
sitter should be placed far enough away 
from it to keep it out of focus and thus 
smooth out any pattern. In the matter 
of color, grey or a similar neutral tint 
will be best. Brilliantly lighted, such a 
background will appear white in the pic- 
ture. If the subject is far in front of an 
unlighted background the latter will 
photograph black. Any intermediate 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Modification of the 45-degree Cross 


light in wide commercial use. 


lighting 
light, also used commercially. 


with fill-in 


Short lighting with lens at 
f 4.5 for soft contour lines. 


Long lighting with lens at 
f 11, giving a greater depth. 
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How A Box Camera 
Trapped A Thief 








A Pinhole Camera That Uses Filmpacks 
by Paul Hadley 








HE opportunity of catching a thief 
with a camera doesn’t present itself 
every day, but when Robert L. Doine of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was confronted with the 
problem, he solved it very cleverly and 
in a manner simple enough for anyone 
to duplicate. 
“I. J. Straubinger, a garage man,” Mr. 
Doine explained, “told me that someone 
was tapping his till. Up to that time the 





The above photograph of the thief caught 
in the act resulted in his immediate arrest. 
Diagram below shows how trap was set. 








CAMERA SET Ow TIME 
im CATTERY BOK, WITH fa] Two MAROING 
CLOCK TO CLOSE LENS C)O~ reas sures 


SWITCH, WHICH SNAPS 
FLASH BULOS WittN 
CASM DRAWER IS 
OPEnto, 

















thief had made three visits which had 
netted him more than $40.00. I suggested 
that we try to catch him in the act, with 


a camera. We went about it in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

“The camera was placed in a position 
facing the cash drawer, which, fortunate- 
ly, could be opened by a person standing 
only in one certain position. A battery 
box was placed over the camera in such 
a way that the slot, which served as a 
handle, was in front of the lens. The 
camera was set back about one inch from 
the inside of the box. This served the 
purpose of a lens shade as well as a place 
of concealment. 

“Two flash bulbs were screwed into a 
double socket a little to one side and 
above the cash register. A switch was 
connected to the cash drawer so that 
when it was opened the circuit was com- 
pleted and the flash bulbs ignited. 

“I went to the garage every night at 10 
o'clock. We would set the camera in 

(Continued on page 70) 


ONSIDERABLE enjoyment and 
many novel effects can be obtained 
through experimentation with that 


simplest of all picture-taking outfits, the 
pinhole camera. The use of simple tools 
and a few cents’ worth of material are 
all you need to construct one of these. 
The camera consists merely of a light- 
tight box. The front end of this box is 
provided with a tiny hole through which 
rays of light enter and focus on the film. 
A place for the film is provided at the op- 
posite end of the device. No lens is used, 
and the shutter consists merely of a 
piece of flat metal so fastened that it will 
slide over the pinhole freely but not of 
its own weight. 

The little camera illustrated is con- 
structed of thin wood. It was made to take 
film packs, and since these come in many 
sizes you will make your own pinhole 
camera to fit the size film you wish to 
use. 

The joints of the wood should fit per- 
fectly and had best be fastened together 
with both glue and brads. The remov- 
able back, as shown, has a strip of tin 
fastened around its top and sides which 
serves both as a light trap and to cloze 
the camera securely when it is in uze. 
The notch seen in the top of the tin al- 
lows film pack tabs to protrude for easy 
access. Small strips of wood fastened 
inside the box keep the film pack from 
going in too far. When the box has been 
assembled it should be thoroughly 
painted inside with flat black paint to 
avoid light reflection. It is best not to 
use a turpentine paint for this purpose, 
since the turpentine has a detrimental 
effect upon sensitive film emulsions. 

Suitable material for covering the box 
can be obtained from an old catalog or 
book cover, or a small amount may be 
purchased at some supply store. Glue it 
neatly to the camera’s exterior, cutting 
it so the leather (or other covering) will 
serve as the hinge by which the camera’s 
back is attached. A care- 
ful covering job is added 
insurance against light 
leaks. 

The pinhole, which is 
fastened over an opening in 
the front of the box, is easily 


Right: Strips of wood in the 
rear hold the pack in place. 





made from some thin sheet metal, such 
as the metal shims used for auto gaskets 
or the black metal from a discarded film 
pack. Cut a square of this metal some- 
what larger than the hole in the front of 
the camera. Make a very slight indenta- 
tion in the center of this square with a 
punch or a nail. On the opposite side 
of the metal you will see faint bump 
where the punch mark was made. Grind 
this down on an oilstone until it is flush 
with the surrounding surface. Then with 
a small sharp needle (No. 10) make a 
tiny hole in the center of this thin spot, 
reaming the hole and grinding it down 
further on the oilstone to remove any 
burr around the edges. It is best to 
blacken the pinhole by holding it over 
a flame before putting it in place on the 
camera’s front. A shutter may be made 
of the same metal as the pinhole, and 
attached so as to slide over the pinhole 
when no picture is being taken. 

In using the camera select some scene 
containing no moving objects (since all 
your exposures with this instrument will 
be time) and place it on a tripod or other 
firm support. You will have to sight from 
the rear corners of the box to the center 
of the front end (directly above the pin- 
hole) to ascertain the amount of terri- 
tory your picture will include. A small 
brad placed directly in the center of the 
top front edge of the box may be helpful 
in sighting. Viewfinders are of little or 
no use with a pinhole camera. 

There is no plane of focus, since every- 
thing from within a few inches of the 
camera to infinity is in focus. By length- 
ening the box in proportion to its cir- 
cumference you will get telephoto effects. 
By shortening it wide angle views can 
be obtained. All your pictures will be 
rather artistically diffused, although 
sharp enough to bring out all necessary 
detail. 

No set rule for exposure can be laid 
down, since the apertures of different 
pinholes will vary suffi- 
ciently to make quite a dif- 
ference in the amount of 
light admitted. Experi- 
mentation alone can give 
you the rules to work by. 
Make a few trial shots and 
keep a careful exposure 
jm record which will serve as 

a guide.—j@ 





A metal piece, in which hole 
is punched, fits on front. 


After the pack is in place 
the camera back is closed. 


Exposure is made by moving 
metal shutter from opening. 
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THE NIAGARA 
BRIDGE CRASH 


WILLIAM K. KIRKWOOD 


Heating Engineer, Simcoe, Ontario 


' ,' THEN a _ seven-million-dollar 
bridge famous throughout the 
world topples hundreds of feet 

into the gorge of Niagara, that’s news. 

It all happened at Niagara Falls on 

January 27th when the world-famed Falls 

View bridge was swept into the Niagara 

gorge by a huge ice jam. The bridge had 

been threatened for nearly a week. Cam- 
eramen representing the large newspapers 
and the major syndicates had spent long, 
cold hours waiting for the thousand-foot 
span to topple. 

For one brief moment their vigilance 
was relaxed! 

In that moment I happened to have my 


Left: The author, his 
camera, and his son. 


miniature camera focused on the structure 


with the intention of making a shot before 


I left the scene. I was on a business trip 
to Niagara Falls that day, having arrived 
there just a few minutes before from my 
home eighty miles distant. But the pic- 
ture urge forced a detour among the 
crowds watching the slow, relentless con- 
flict between ice and a magnificent man- 
made structure. 

It was a battle to the death and it was 
my good fortune to have my camera fo- 
cused and ready for action when the end 
came, swiftly and so silently that no one 
but myself was prepared to picture the 
scene. Here is precisely how it happened. 
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The amateur cameraman who 
scored a world scoop when 
the mighty Falls View bridge 
crashed into the Niagara 
Gorge tells how he made the 
now famous news pictures. 


Crash! This is the only picture taken 
of the actual plunge. It was pur- 
chased by Times Wide World Photos. 


Two seconds later! Clouds of snow 
surge upwards and obscure the scene. 


Two minutes later! The clearing air 
reveals only twisted, broken steel. 







An amateur photographer for many 
years past, it has always been a habit to 
carry my camera with me wherever I go 
on business or pleasure. My work as a 
heating engineer carrics me about the 
country a great deal and my camera is 
as much a part of my equipment as is 
my brief case or car keys. 

On the afternoon of January 27th I ar- 
rived in Niagara Falls, Ont., on business, 
and remembering the tremendous interest 
in the weakening of the huge Falls View 
bridge by the ever-increasing torrent of 
ice and water, I decided to make a brief 
visit of inspection. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Bil Baird touches up a shapely plastilene 
leg for one of his alluring puppet girls. 


WO young Lochinvars (more or 

less out of the west), who are re- 

sponsible for the luscious lady and 
the pop-eyed gent whose side-splitting 
antics decorate the covers of College 
Humor, are widening the field of photog- 
raphy—and fun. 

Dudley Lee and Bil Baird, creators of 
these amusing and voluptuous table-top 
illustrations in color, combine sculp- 
ture and photography in a successful 
series of weddings of these arts, with a 
fresh batch of ideas for bridesmaids and 
a horde of friendly kibitzers who sit 
around the studio to witness each cere- 
mony. 

Bring along a keen eye, you camera 
fans, and don’t forget your sense of hu- 
mor. We're going backstage with the 
photo-puppets and their masters. We 
take you now to Dudley Lee’s studio 
in New York City. 

What a place the studio is! An enor- 
mous, dark room which rarely sees the 
sun. It is furnished with a variety of 
musical instruments and puppets—all 
over the place. Seductive legs lie around 
on the chairs. Amorous arms decorate 
the work benches. Dimpled torsos, lying 
at languid ease in the corners of the big 
divan, await a fresh coat of paint. Man- 
dolins, violins, guitars, and saxophones 
carry out the color scheme—of art and 
work and fun. 

And that’s not all. The place is never 
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by GRAY STRIDER 


The author tells how a photographer and a sculptor 
work together to produce clever illustrations in color. 


empty of people. Lee and 
Baird work best with a 
gallery. Day and night 
from six to twenty friends 
sit around wherever they 
can find space and cheer on 
the photo-puppet makers. 
Sometimes the cheers have 
a faint Bronx tinge, which 
are agreeably accepted 
along with the rest, for Lee 
and Baird are almost vio- 
lently admired by their 
friends who have no 
doubt that through their 
portals pass the most 
beautiful puppet gals in the world. 

Bil Baird, spelled with one “1,” born in 
Grand Island, Nebraska, is in charge of 
the sculpture department, while Lee 
holds up the photographic end. 

Lee says Baird is the idea man. Where- 
as Baird confides that Lee has more cre- 
ative suggestions than one of their pup- 
pets has curves. 

Baird gets up his ideas for covers in 
layout form and submits three or four 
at a time to the editor of College Humor. 
The editor is pretty cynical about it all. 
He pours over the “comprehensives” 
(sketches de luxe), and then says: “Here, 
Bil, this is the least bad of the bunch— 
suppose you do this one for us.” 

Bil then begins to make the puppets. 

He has had lots of experience. The 
very likeable-looking thirty-two year 
old lad had his own puppet show at the 
University of Iowa, to help him pay his 
collegiate expenses. For the past ten 
years he has been providing figures for 
advertising and display work. Also at 
the Chicago Fair, he had his own show, 
the Bil Baird Marionettes. A composer, 
Baird writes the music as well as the 





Dudley Lee modeled by 
Bil Baird's deft hands. 


At the extreme left is a com- 
pleted cover. The other pic- 
tures show Baird working with 
the puppets used in the setup. 


lyrics for all his puppet 
shows. 

Let’s look at the puppets 
themselves. 

You will notice, to begin 
with, that the figures are 
usually from eighteen to 
twenty inches tall. They 
weight, when completed. 
around five pounds. The 
set—puppets, props and rig- 
ging—would tip the scales 
at approximately fourteen 
pounds. 

Baird models the fig- 
ures in clay or plastilene. 
Clay is cheaper but can be used only 
once. Plastilene can be worked over 
and over. Moulds and cast are made in 
wax or plaster, depending on what par- 
ticular part of the anatomy they are in- 
tended. 

The heads are always wax. The tor- 
sos are plaster, as they have to support 
more weight and consequently must be 
stronger. The backgrounds, if any, are 
built of celotex. 

A plaster mould is made around the 
plastilene. A cast follows around the 
wax or plaster, depending on the job. 
The horses and other animals are always 
plaster, but the girl’s legs are wax. The 
reason being that they can be heated 
and bent—within certain limitations. 

The figures are then set up on a table 
top, from which they derive their camera 
name, and are painted. 

The men’s clothes present quite a 
problem—and an expense. They must 
be made by a good seamstress of real ma- 
terial. It is necessary that they be per- 
fectly cut and fitted: A man’s dress suit, 
for instance, would cost around thirty 
dollars. A dinner jacket a little less. 
Sports clothes come 
farther down in the 
budget. 

The shoes are 
carved of wood. They 
can be modeled in 
plaster or clay or wax 
but by carving them 
from wood, they can 
be used over and 
over again. 

The hands are of 
wax. This substance 
is bent, while it is 
hot, into whatever 
position is demanded 
by the working idea. 
Every mould of 
hands is kept. Fresh 
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wax can be poured into them and they 
can be utilized for other models. 

Two different lengths of legs have to 
be made for the girl models. Often when 
the legs are photographed close to the 
camera, they look very big and the 
smaller size has to be used. 

Nearly all of the body measurements 
are out of proportion. The heads—-be- 
cause of the necessity of presenting their 
expression clearly—must be about three 
times the ordinary size, in relation to the 
rest of the figure. 

The breasts are phenomenal. Much 
larger than in life, considering the ratio 
to the remainder of the body. The pup- 
pets have what the artists term “em- 
phatic anatomy.” 

The entire leg is exaggerated, too. 
Particularly from knee to ankle. The 
calf is much plumper and the ankle 
considerably thinner. 

The head is cast bald in wax, and the 
hair is modelled later in clay. 

The figures are painted, since a shiny 
surface accentuates their unreality and 
makes them even funnier. 

Mademoiselle’s wardrobe is not so dif- 
ficult to get together as Monsieur’s, un- 
like real life. Take the Kissing in the 
Rain cover, for instance. The model in 
this had a sweater of jersey tubing and 
a skirt of similar material. One of the 
photographs shows Bil Baird putting 
some finishing touches on the lady in 
question. 

It is 4 am. by now. Both men have 
been working all night. The cover has 
been shot, so Baird indulges in a little 
after work comedy, posing the lady and 
gent in a gay, if slightly Rabelaisian 
manner. 

The sweater for the lady puppet in 
The Merry-Go-Round cover was no 
sweater at all. Her breasts and torso 








tae 


The picture at the left never appeared on a magazine cover but was re-posed by Baird 
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as a joke after the actual cover (at right) had been photographed by Dudley Lee. 


were simply painted to simulate material. 
This is frequently done. Painting the 
body instead of dressing it serves to 
accent the come-hither lines of the fig- 
ure. 

“Dud,” Baird’s voice is smothered, be- 
cause he is leaning over the Merry-Go- 
Round figures. “Suppose you tell how 
you photograph the puppets.” 

The gallery roars. Not at Baird’s sug- 
gestion but at what he is doing. He has 
deftly disrobed the Merry-Go-Round 
lady entirely, set her up on her plaster 
horse to the consternation of her mascu- 
line companion, who almost reels from 
his horse. “Shocking!” he seems to say. 
“And I thought I was out with a lady.” 

Dudley Lee, a slight, humorous man, 
gifted musician and able engineer, tells 
how the table-top illustrations are photo- 
graphed. 


“I use a view camera, a 3% x 4% 


Graphic,” he explains. 
“You mean a ‘pornographic,’’ 


some- 


After the work of the 
evening was done the 
boys re-posed the dolls 
for the amusement of 
the gallery of friends. 





body yelled from the side lines. 

“Old stuff,” Lee called back. “Have a 
beer. Four separate pictures are made,” 
he continued, “with standard color sepa- 
ration filters. 

“It is absolutely necessary to use a 
lens which is color corrected. The dif- 
ferent colored images come into focus 
on different planes and the resulting four 
negatives would not register with each 
other if you did not have a color cor- 
rected lens.” 

He was asked to define this. 

“A color corrected lens,” he replied, 
“is one that brings all bands of the 
spectrum into focus on the same plane. 
I shoot preferably on plates instead of 
film. I think Ilford English plates are 
the best. This is only my personal opin- 
ion, you understand. I use Ilford Soft 
Gradation Panchromatic plates.” 

An explosion of mirth from the on- 
lookers caused Lee to turn around. Bil 
was at it again. He had taken the figures 
from the Kissing in the Rain cover and 
posed them in an unconventional attitude 
on a divan. The gentleman is offering the 
lady a cigarette in a very amorous sort of 
way. 

“Every step in the color process has to 
be balanced for the use of photoflood 
light,” he continued. “As a rule, I use 
two movie floods for general lighting and 
a number of photoflood bulbs for light- 
ing up the shadows and for incidental 
illumination. In most cases it is advis- 
able to work for a flat light. This means 
very few shadows and the effect is of 
pretty thorough lighting all around. 

“The development of the plates is ex- 
tremely important. This balance that I 
speak of in color is a very necessary 
quality. Your exposures and the devel- 
opment have to be kept perfectly syn- 
chronized. 

“The four plates receive different times 
of development to bring them into this 


(Continued on page 85) 
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by JACK PRICE 


Famous News Photographer and Author of ‘News Pictures" 


Photographs by the Author 


winter sea off Manasquan, N.J. I arrived on the scene a few hours later after 

having covered the distance from shore to the stricken boats in a fisherman’s dory. 
All set for a world picture scoop I did what I could towards sheltering my camera, 
flashlight gun and magnesium flash powder. No flash bulbs in 
those days. 

There was plenty of time to shoot all the pictures I wanted, 
but if I had done so it might have been nothing less than mass 
murder and suicide. In order to calm the angry seas, heavy 
oil had been dumped from the ships’ tanks. A film of it 
covered the surface of the water everywhere. The setting off 
of my magnesium flash might have accidentally ignited the .oil 
and turned the heaving seas into a roaring inferno. 

It was one of those once-in-a-life-time opportunities for front 
page news illustrations but I was forced to sit helplessly by and 
watch a sensational news event slip into history without a 
single picture being taken. ; 

Today the assignment would have been fraught with no 
such obstacles and terrors. Since the advent of the flash bulb, 
the photographer can cover anything, anywhere, without the 
handicaps imposed by the old methods of exploding inflam- 
mable power in an open pan. 

The making of flash bulbs offers an interesting story that 
should intrigue both amateur and professional photographers. 
Two distinct types are now in existence. The first is the foil 
bulb in which tissue-like aluminum foil burns with intense 
brightness in a globe filled with pure oxygen. The second is 
the hydronalium wire bulb in which a hair-like, magnesium 
alloy wire also burns brilliantly in an oxygen-filled glass 
globe. 

The foil bulb was the first flash bulb and was invented in 
Germany during the World War. It permitted the taking of 
flashlight shots in munition factories for the first time. How- 
ever, it was not until 1929 that the bulb was brought to the 
United States. In that year the General Electric Co. purchased 
the American patent rights and started manufacture in this 
country. This company also makes the Edison flash bulb. 
This is a foil bulb bearing the trade name Edison. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Co. manufactures foil bulbs under 
license from the General Electric Co., and markets them under 
their own trade name. The Wabash Photolamp Corp. is the 
only American maker of the wire-type bulb. 





Grin years ago, a U. S. Navy destroyer and an ocean liner collided in a rough 


1 Spun hydronalium wire is measured and 
blown into Super Flash bulbs by machine. 





Lead-in wires and filament mounts are coated with lead ox- 
ide priming material which tends to accelerate ignition. 





3 Machinery removes air from the bulb and forces into it a i 
measured quantity of pure oxygen which assists combustion. 





Standard screw bases are baked onto the bulbs in this bas- 5 Testing a Super Flash bulb on a Wheatstone bridge for fila- 





ing machine. This operation completes actual manufacture. ment continuity. The Safety Spot is a further protection. 
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Many amateur photographers are using flash bulbs 
without knowing anything about how they are made. 
A detailed account of the process is given in this 
informative article by a veteran of the news camera. 








The photographs which illustrate this article were taken in the plants of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. and the Wabash Photolamp Corp. While there may be Sele. 
differences in the manufacturing equipment of the several companies, the illustra- 1 Incredibly thin aluminum foil, carefully 
tions show processes which are more or less typical of those carried out in any plant. measured, goes into Photoflash bulbs. 


HOW FOIL BULBS ARE MADE 


The glass shell is the same as that of the well-known electric 
light bulb in your own home. G. E. and Westinghouse test each 
shell with a unique instrument known as the Polariscope be- 
fore it is accepted and placed in the production line. 

This is an optical device for examining objects under polar- 
ized light. It is used in the manufacture of flash bulbs to detect 
strains in the glass which might cause it to crack or break when 
the bulb is fired. Strains in the glass bulbs are revealed in the 
Polariscope by a color pattern consisting of red-orange and blue- 
green colors. The intensity of these colors and the shape of 
their pattern reveals to the inspector the amount and type of 
strain in the glass. 

All of the manufacturers first spray the interior of the 
bulb with a noninflammable clear lacquer. This is a protection 
against the glass shattering if the bulb is broken. After the 
lacquer has thoroughly dried the bulb is filled with aluminum Bo , 
foil. In the early days this foil was imported from Europe. It The filament is coated with primer so as to ignite swiftl 
was hand-beaten by artisans who made foil beating a life study. 2 when heated by a current. in turn it will ignite the foil 

Machines now do the work in this country, beating the foil 
to about 1/10th the thickness of a human hair. It is so thin 
that it cannot be picked up with the fingers but must be handled 
with rubber tipped rods. The foil is tamped into the bulb with 
these rods. 

Next the bulb is sent to the assembly department to have the 
glass stem and filament inserted. The stem is wired and then 
placed in a machine which automatically fixes the filament across 
the two poles. The filament is next coated with a lead oxide 
solution which will explode and in turn ignite the foil when 
an electric current is passed through the filament. 

Machinery places the stem in the bulb, anneals the lower por- 
tion and molds it to the correct shape and size. The extra glass 
is cut off and the bulb is ready for the crucial step. This next 
step consists of completely evacuating the air from the bulb 
and filling it with pure oxygen. 

The bulb is then capped with a screw base of a standard size 
which fits all American lamp sockets. (Continued on page 86) 
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3 A Sealex machine assembles filament structures and bulb 
shells. Here also air is removed and oxygen substituted. 





4 With the actual shell assembly completed, brass bases are 5 Coming from the basing machine the Photoflash bulbs are 
cemented to the bulbs and leads are soldered to the bases. packed after rigid inspection and tests for imperfections. 





STORY-TELLING PICTURES 


AVID D. DUNCAN, amateur pho- 

tographer of Coral Gables, Fla., 
made this unusual series of dramatic 
photographs at Miami Beach. They ex- 
hibit excellent photographic technique 
applied successfully to a difficult and 
imaginative subject. 

Note how the continuity of the story 
is carried forward smoothly by means 
of carefully planned and skillfully ex- 
ecuted changes of pose and expression 
of both the girl and the reflected 
image of the man. 

Getting the correct camera angle 
which would catch a sharp reflection 
of the subject in the sunglasses but 
still eliminate that of the photographer 
was one of the problems solved by 
experimentation. 

All of the photographs were taken at 
1/30 second at f 8 on Eastman Pana- 
tomic film with a 4 x 5 Series B Graflex 
equipped with a Bausch and Lomb Tes- 
sar lens. Extensive dodging was neces- 
sary in printing to hold the reflections, 
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by RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


Commercial Photographer, Arlington, Mass. 


MATEURS, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to hereby inform you that 
you are pipsqueakish, inadequate, 

vacuous, niggling, noxious, noisome, ab- 
ominable, pernicious, putrescent, insalu- 
brious, detestable, sinister, and altogether 
piddling. 

There. I feel much better. And while 
I may have got all those two-bit words 
from the dictionary, I know exactly what 
they mean. And you, gentlemen, are all 
of them. And more. In other words, you 
give me a headache. Now I can go ahead 
and tell you-why, without getting so 
mad I begin to call you some more names. 

Before I begin, though, I suppose I have 
to tell you that I’m a professional pho- 
tographer. Not very good, maybe, but 
I’ve managed to be professional for a 
dozen years or so, and I shall be glad to 
show you my books any time you just 
dare to set- your foot in my office. (In- 
cidentally, you might be interested to 
know I have just invented a new de- 
veloping tank. I should love to show it to 
you. It is a shame, though, how many 
amateurs kind of slip or something when 
they’re looking at it, and before you can 
say “paraphenylenediamine” they’ve fal- 
len in and dissolved completely. It must 
be the new acid I use in it, I guess). 

Yes, I’m professional. I know I am be- 
cause once a year a big department store 
in my city pays me handsomely for a lay- 
out of pictures to use in its window, and 
the sign they use with it says so. Boy, 
do I glory in my loathing for you ama- 
teurs! I hate you one and all with a 
passion that’s starkly beautiful. Why? 
Well, it’s a short story but I’m going to 
make it long. 

In the first place, you babble endlessly 
about Art, about angles, about exposures 
and films, developers, lenses, stops, light 
values and the Lord knows what all! Why 
don’t you shut up once in a while and do 
some work? It isn’t that I mind your 
discussing photography; it’s a fascinating 
subject I admit. But for goodness sake, 
talk about it to your friends! Why pick 
on me? I haven’t got time, and further- 
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No Bloodshed 
Intended! 


The author, a professional photographer, takes 
his amateur brethren to task. You may or may 
not agree with him, but you'll enjoy his outburst. 


more I don’t give a tinker’s dam about 
Art, and I’ve been using the same form- 
ulas for years. 

Yet I can’t show my face outside my 
darkroom, let alone venture out into the 
open air with my camera, but what some 
eager-eyed little poop rushes up and asks 
me what exposure I’m giving it! I don’t 
know. I don’t care. I’m busy trying to 
make a living. I forgot all about ex- 
posures and stops and soups a decade ago. 

But don’t for a minute think I’m smug. 
On the contrary, I read far more about 
the progress of photographic research and 
new developments than most amateurs. I 
have to. Photography is my living. And 
it’s amazing how business walks by my 
door if I don’t keep on the alert. There 
may be something wrong with me, but I 
get furious when I’m taking pictures and 
some amateur rushes up and asks me 
what stop I’m using, and don’t I think 
I’m shooting it too fast? 

Would a medical student—or, to put it 
more aptly, a fellow who had a dissecting 
kit and had cut up a couple of frogs— 


would he dare rush up to a doctor am- - 


putating somebody’s leg at the scene of 
an accident and ask him what kind of a 
scalpel he was using, and doesn’t he think 
it’s about time he sharpened his saw? 
Quite as frequent, and even more irri- 
tating, is the comment from the gallery 
that a photographer always draws when 
he sets up in public. You’d think a camera 
was a Tommy gun from the way the 
amateurs flock around. Let them flock, 
I say, but let them keep quiet, let them be 


_ eourteous.. But no. I hear, “Listen, Joe, 


that guy doesn’t know how to take a 
picture!” “Look, he’s got it stopped down 





-Show you how to lock 


to 22!” “What does he expect to get with 
a rig like that?” “I can take a better pic- 
ture than that guy any day!” 

My processing is pried into as well. 
Amateurs make no bones about coming 
right up to my studio and asking me’point 
blank—perfect strangers, too—what for- 
mula I use, or what film, or how I dry 
my negatives. Honestly, I don’t know. 
It’s automatic. Naturally, I have a lot of 
tricks I use when a negative is thin or 
heavy. But what I do, I really don’t know. 
Nor care. I let the research men figure 
those things out, and I do what it says 
on the bottle. Why can’t amateurs do 
‘the same? Can’t they read? 

I have neither time nor inclination to 
boil spinach, hoping to find a new de- 
veloper which will strip the emulsion off 
the negative and make it play “Dizie”. 
When I trip the shutter, that negative has 
got to ring the cash register. And I shall 
never bother to find out what this would 
do and what that might do until my 
receipts begin to diminish. Fortunately, 
they haven’t as yet. 

But aside from all that, it’s really none 
of your cussed business what I do. What’s 
the percentage in building up competition 
for myself? Isn’t it difficult enough to 
make a living without telling everyone 


‘how I do it? Selfish? Of course I am! 


And so are you, to come up and waste 
my time asking questions, 

If you were an amateur printer, would 
you dare go up to the head pressman of 
a metropolitan newspaper and ask him to 
a form? Or 


would an amateur Paderewski 


to demonstrate howhe makes his fingers - 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The author entered this Sound Assistant cameraman Ted Winchester gets set Lou Anderson, first “grip” (electrician) adjusts a 
Stage to view movie miracles. up in preparation for an interior sequence. muslin screen in order to obtain a lighting effect. 
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One of the “grips” operates the dimmer, a large Head recorder Dan Cutler sits ready to operate the mixing panel, by means of which 
rheostat which adjusts the intensity of the lights. he regulates sound recording. Note the phone for communication with his assistant. 
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Head cameraman Nick Musaraca lines up A "process" shot (note projection screen in back- Studio carpenters and paint- 
one of the big streamlined sound cameras. ground). This was a closeup of actress Lee Patrick. ers prepare a realistic set. 


Director Lew Landers made this candid shot Three members of the cast take a rest. From left to Makeup man Sam Kaufman deftly 
of star Lee Tracy during a lull in shooting. right: Paul Guilfoyle, Lee Patrick, Joan Woodbury. gives Lee Patrick a final touch. 
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tion with director Lew 

Landers of RKO-Radio Pic- 
tures and viewed the photograph- 
ing of the opening sequences of 
Crashing Hollywood. We also 
had a good look at all the de- 
partment heads who were con- 
nected with the production of the 
feature movie. Lew asked me to 
come around to the lot where 
shooting was to be continued 
and see how process shots were made. 

The red light was burning and the bell 
ringing when I approached Sound Stage 
8 the next morning. Anyone foolish 
enough to open a door while the red 
light is burning and the bell ringing is 
certain to be ignominiously ejected from 
the lot. 

One enters the Stage through a sound- 
proof door. When the outside door is 
closed, another door, also equipped with 
a red light, and insulated in a felt cush- 
ion, confronts the visitor. The second 
door is not only sound-proof but shuts 
out air as well. For that reason the ma- 
jority of Sound Stages are equipped with 
air conditioning which changes the air 
once every eight minutes. Each Stage is 
separated from the others by a sound- 
proof wall. This enables the carpenters 
to erect a set next door to one where 
a picture is being made. The privileged 
few who are allowed on a Stage where a 
company is working are seated as far out 
of range of the microphone as possible. A 
sneeze, cough, or squeak from a shoe can 
cause vast damage. 

As I tiptoed on the set, Lew motioned 
me to a chair back of the camera in a 
position where I could watch the process 
shot being made, where a scene is filmed 
against a projected background. 

The reason for making such a scene is 
this. A location trip with a number of 
actors and a great deal of equipment costs 
the studio thousands of dollars. In order 
to keep down this expenditure, the 


[* month we went on loca- 


Cutter Henry Berman's job is very 
important and calls for ingenuity. 









Paul Guilfoyle and the two Lees, Patrick and Tracy, do a scene 
in “Crashing Hollywood." Director Lew Landers took this shot. 


movie. 





Western Correspondent for Popular Photography 


This article concludes the exclusive in- 
side story of the making of a feature 
The photographs were taken 
especially for Popular Photography. 


process shot is used whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so without sacrificing realism. 

Some time previously a camera crew 
had gone out in San Fernando valley. 
They filmed a road shot with a silent 
camera. That means, simply, that they 
had mounted a camera on the back of a 
truck and drove down a highway, filming 
the road behind them as they moved 
along. Then, as prearranged, they passed 
a side road. As they went by, a motor- 
cycle cop pulled out of the road and 
started in pursuit of the truck, which 
kept moving. His approach was filmed 
up to the time he drew alongside of the 
moving truck and passed out of camera 
range. 

That film was developed and ready 
for the process sequence. The process 
shot is simply explained but far from 
simple in its working principle. It was 
made by a method known as back pro- 
jection. That is, instead of projecting the 
picture as is done in the theatre, it was 
projected on the rear side of the screen. 
When the projected image strikes the 
screen from the rear side it permeates 
to the extent that a clear image shows 
through it. 

The moving scene so shown on the 
large screen was then used as a back- 
ground against which the actors were 
photographed. 

Two of the characters in the picture, 
Miss Lee Patrick of New York stage 
fame, and Paul Guilfoyle, best known 
for his splendid performance in Winterset, 


Studio "still" man Leroux made this shot of the author 
(right) getting some information from Director Landers. 


A typical group of studio workers on their way to lunch. The big 
lots maintain their own cafes, used by stars and extras alike. 


by Wick Evan 


aga sees! 


were seated in an open roadster 
placed in front of the screen. Then 
on the screen was projected the 
road shot previously made. It 
showed a road disappearing in 
back of the roadster, giving the 
effect that the car was actually 
moving down a highway. When 
the complete process scene was 
projected, it looked exactly as 
though the car was driving along 
the road, passed a cross road, and 
was pursued by a motorcycle cop. When 
the process shot was completed, the cam- 
era was swung to a closeup of the offi- 
cer standing beside the car. 

An interesting method in which realism 
was added to this faked sequence, was 
through the efforts of a couple of grips, 
or electricians. Naturally when a car 
drives down a highway it passes trees 
which throw shadows on it. One man 
watched the scene behind the car and 
whenever it passed a clump of trees he 
would signal to a grip who would pass a 
real branch of a tree, eaves and all, be- 
fore the lights. As a consequence a mov- 
ing shadow was thrown on the car from 
time to time. Further realism was added 
by an electric fan which blew in the ac- 
tors’ faces, simulating wind. Another 
touch was added by a grip who had 
placed a lever under the front spring of 
the car and would give it a shake every 
now and then as if the wheels had struck 
an uneven place in the road. 

When the sequence was in the can, Lew 
approached and grinned. “Get your note- 
book and pencil,” he said, “I’m having 
you talk to a man who will give you so 
much information that you'll have to 
have a secretary take it down.” 

He was right. Danny Cutler, the head 
recorder on the picture, to whom Lew 
introduced me, practically had me cutting 
out paper dolls in an hour’s time. 

The equipment used by Radio Pictures 
is known as the RCA Photophone, a 

(Continued on page 82) 


The movie finished, publicity chief 
Perry Leiber starts his campaign. 
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Focusing by Parallax 
by R. Kerkham 








HOUGH dim lighting may excuse, it 

can never rectify poor focusing, for 
that is one of the fundamental and most 
necessary things in photography. 

In order to surmount this difficulty of 
focusing clearly on an object which can 
barely be seen on the groundglass, sev- 
eral methods may be adopted, such as 
oiling the groundglass to make it more 
translucent, cementing a microscopic 
cover glass to the groundglass with Can- 
ada balsam, using a magnifier, or by the 
use of parallax. 

Parallax is the apparent displacement 
of an object when seen from two differ- 
ent points of view. Look at an object 
and close one eye. Now open it and close 
the other, the object has appeared to 
move. That is parallax. Look at a 
clock from two different points and you 
get two different times duc, you say, to 
the fact that the hands are separated a 
little from the face. That is true—and 
that is parallax at work. 

You can use this principle in focusing. 
When an object is in focus the emulsion 
side of the film lies in the same plane as 
the image formed by the lens. If this is 
not the case you will get the effect of 
parallax—that is, if you have some way 
of viewing the image formed at a cer- 
tain point on the plate. At this point there 
is an apparent motion when your view- 
ing position is changed. 

The ideal way to get this effect is to 
use a groundglass with a clear space in 
it (not ground) about the size of a half 
dollar. But you can get good results by 
merely oiling the groundglass, making it 
very translucent—or better still, by ce- 
menting two or three microscopic cover 


a 


glasses on the groundglass. In each case 
lines should first be drawn on the glass 
before it is rendered transparent so that 
relative motion can be easily detected. 

The procedure is to bring the object 
into rough focus on the ground part of 
the glass. Select some detail of the 
image in the clear portion of the glass 
and near one of the lines. Now the eye 
is moved laterally and it is noted whether 
the selected point appears to move or 
remain stationary with respect to the 
marks on the glass. If the image moves 
it is out of focus. 

In the diagram the object is located 
at O, the image at I. If the image is at 
Fl it appears to move from left to right 
as the eye is moved from right to left. 
If the image is in focus at F3 it will 
appear to move in the same direction as 
the eye. If it is at F2 no motion will be 


observed and the image will be in sharp 


focus. 


This is an adaption of the method 


used in scientific work.—fe 


Plate Glass Used To Give A Reflection 








LLUSTRATION photographers are 

often called upon to create some spe- 
cial effect in a photograph. Many times 
a substitute for the real thing will record 
better and look more natural than the 
real thing itself. That is why beaten egg 
whites are generally substituted for soap 
suds and broken glass for cracked ice in 
the commercial studio. 

Photographer A. George Miller, of Chi- 
cago, was given the assignment of pho- 
tographing a young woman in the process 
of varnishing a floor in her home. It was 
necessary that the illustration show a 
portion of the floor freshly varnished and 
with a glossy, reflecting surface. It might 
have been possible to gain the desired 
effect by actually applying varnish to a 
section of the studio floor but as this 
probably would have interfered with the 
taking of subsequent pictures the pho- 
tographer employed an ingenious substi- 
tute. 

Having cleared a section of the floor 
and arranged the background and main 
lights, Miller placed a seven-foot piece 
of plate glass on the floor between his 
camera and model, as shown. By care- 
fully arranging the lights so as to avoid 
picking up their reflections in the glass, 
and with a low camera angle, the desired 
effect was obtained. While the photog- 
rapher does not claim to have originated 
this simple trick, the illustration shown 
is an interesting and splendid example 
of what can be done by the use of this 
method. 

The picture was made with an 8 x 10 
Deardorff studio camera and a 12” Carl 
Zeiss Tessar f 9 lens. The camera was 
placed just six inches from the floor. With 
the lens stopped down to f 11 a half 
second exposure was made on Eastman 
Portrait Panchromatic cut film. Illumina- 
tion was furnished by two Johnson T-20 
1000-watt floods, two No. 1 photofloods, 


a — - 





and two 500-watt spotlights. The attrac- 
tive model is Miss Margaret Brown, and 
the product illustrated is Seroco Super 
Service Floor Enamel.—f® 





a the April Cover in Color 





HIS month’s cover was 
made from a Koda- 
chrome by Orville Logan 
Snider, of Universal City, 
Calif. The picture was one 
born on the spur of the 
moment as Snider and his 
lovely model, Miss Clair 
Taylor were returning from 
a picture trip to the beach. 
They. found a grove of os 
beautiful eucalyptus trees a 
near Palos Verdes. The 
combination of scenery, at- 
tractive model, and color film gave the 
photographer the idea for his picture. A 
half-dozen shots were made in less than 
30 minutes, one of which was selected 
for our April cover. 
The picture was taken with a Leica 
camera, Model G, and Summar f 2 lens. 
With the lens at f 6.3 an exposure of 1/60 





Orville Logan Snider 








second was made. Regard- 
ing his model, Snider says 
she possesses a “camera 
proof” face which can be 
photographed from any an- 
gle. He selected her from a 
crowd of 30 Hollywood 
“Beauties.” 

Snider, now 39 years old, 
has been a camera fan since 
he was a boy of 12 when he 
acquired his first box cam- 
era (which cost $2.00) after 
two years of saving. Today 
he operates his own commercial studio 
producing illustrative photography as well 
as sound and silent motion pictures. A 
large part of his work is done outdoors 
where he makes the most of a wealth of 
scenery. Several of his splendid pictures 
have already appeared in the Salon sec- 
tion of Poputar PHorocraPHy.—fe 
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Right: Candid photography as applied to 
nature study. The milk snake was caught 
attempting to break open a quail's egg. 


Below: Chace was able to get with- 
in 3 feet of these fawns. Several 
pictures were made before they fled. 


HE wild creatures of the fields and 
woods offer limitless opportunities 


to the camera fan. They are a 
challenge to your ingenuity. You can 
experience all the thrills of the hunt and 
bring back an imperishable image of the 
game you have “bagged.” In fact greater 
skill and technique are required when 
hunting with a camera than with a gun. 

Having the right camera equipment 
and knowing how to use it is the answer 
to most of the problems encountered in 
this fascinating sport. It is best to use a 
lens having good focal depth and also 
good speed. At one time there was no 
camera that combined these qualities, 
but now there are a number of suitable 
pieces of equipment available. I am now 
working with a 2% x 2% sorelle. Its 
f 3.5 lens offers me sufficient speed and in 
addition its short focal length gives ex- 
cellent depth of focus. 

Stalking the animals is one of the 
many interesting phases of the sport. I 


These are not frogs but toads, which rarely enter water. When 
a toad serenades his mate his throat swells up like a balloon. 
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by 
LYNWOOD 
CHACE. 


With Your Camera 


The fascination of studying wild life with a camera 
becomes evident in this interesting article by a 
naturalist who is also a well-known photographer. 


chose two baby deer, or fawns, as my 
subjects on one occasion. The first thing 
to bear in mind when hunting through 
the woods is to walk slowly and quietly 
and search every foot of ground, partic- 
ularly under trees as far ahead as you 
can see. It is important also to learn 
just where you are most apt to find the 
various creatures of the wilds. In this 
particular case I knew there were deer 
in the woods. It was quite early in the 
Spring, just the time deer would be bear- 
ing their young. Also I knew that fawns, 
when very young, always rest beside 
some object that blends in with their 
own coloring. 

After searching many hours with sharp 
eyes piercing every nook and corner of 
the forest I finally made out an object 


quite a way ahead of me that looked like 
some small creature, On approaching a 
little closer and stooping low so as to 
get a better view I could see I had found 
my prize. Two baby fawns were asleep 
at the base of an oak tree—and fortu- 
nately the light was favorable for photo- 
graphing in this particular spot. Now, 
how close I could get to these fawns, 
without startling them, was another 
problem. But I was determined to get 
a good photograph of them, so here’s how 
I proceeded. 

To insure at least one picture I took 
a shot of them just where I stood. So 
far they were unaware of my presence. 
I next proceeded to work closer, very, 
very quietly. I gradually worked up 

(Continued on page 78) 


To get this picture of a watersnake family Chace put them under 
a bag, focused on it, and jerked it away just before he shot. 
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"'Phototeria’’ Helps Chicago Amateurs 








UNIQUE service station for camera 
fans, known as the Phototeria, has 
been opened recently in the heart of 
Chicago’s Loop. It places at the ama- 
teur’s disposal, for very reasonable fees, 





Above: A spacious stu- 
dio is available, com- 
plete with backgrounds 
and lighting equipment. 


Right: At the service 
desk camera fans can 
gather to discuss and 
choose library books. 


a studio, complete with 
furnishings and lighting 
equipment; well-fitted 
darkrooms for the en- 
largement of various 
sized negatives; a chemical mixing room, 
and an up-to-date rental library covering 
the entire photographic field. 

The busy office-worker may take pic- 
tures in the studio, leave his film for 
careful finegrain development right on 
the premises, then return and make his 
own prints. If he is one of the great 
army of kitchen-darkroom workers he 
need not set up all his equipment at home 
to make a couple of prints. He may bring 
along his negatives and his own pet type 
of paper, or avail himself of the Photo- 
teria’s supply of papers in many degrees 
of contrast, at package rates for single 
sheets. Stock chemical solutions are kept 
on hand for the client’s use. 

Miniature camera fans may have their 
film magazines loaded here, and may even 
obtain the use of extra magazines by 
making a deposit thereon. Competent, 
helpful instruction is available regarding 
lighting, processing, and other photo- 
graphic technique. The Phototeria does 
not make a business of selling cameras 
and equipment, but can offer unbiased 
advice regarding their purchase. 

Despite the absence of an advertising 
campaign the Phototeria within a few 
weeks after its inception is enjoying a 
steadily increasing clientele. The project 
was founded by two Chicago businessmen 
whose hobby just wouldn’t stop growing. 

“We want the amateur to take and 


make better pictures,” said Vories Fisher, 
one of the Phototeria’s originators. “We 
are not in competition with the dealers. 
We offer service and facilities to the en 
thusiast, rather than supplies.” 






Above: Fully equipped dark- 
rooms may be rented, very 
reasonably, by the hour. 


The Phototeria’s well-equipped space 
is ideal for the struggling camera club 
desirous of holding group clinics and 
demonstrations in lighting and processing. 
Such clients are encouraged to set up 
exhibitions of their organizations’ best 
prints in the Phototeria. 

A visit to this haven for hobbyists and 
an inspection of the space and equipment 
is interesting to any photographer. The 
amateur leaves the place convinced that 
he’s been talking with people who know 
his problems intimately and whose main 
purpose is to help him overcome them.—® 


India Ink For Spotting Prints 


EGARDLESS of the care taken in 
wiping film, lens and condenser, 
enlargements from 35mm. film will occa- 
sionally show white spots caused by dust. 
The problem of “spotting” these on the 
finished print is made simple with the 
use of a dilute solution of India ink and 
a small artist’s brush. The India ink 
should be diluted by dipping the brush 
first in the ink and then in water. Test 
the color by a stroke on a white sheet. 
The brush works best almost dry and a 
stipple touch should be used instead of 
a long stroke. Do not try to cover a large 
area with one sweep of the brush, but 
gradually build up the tone to match the 
surrounding area by applying light, 


careful touches of the brush point. 
The use of India Ink will be found 
vastly superior to pencil for spotting 
prints, because of the absence of the 
shine that occurs whenever pencil is ap- 
plied. With a little practice, the average 
amateur can soon learn to spot prints so 
that the treated area cannot be detected. 
—Leonard Rosinger, Atlanta, Ga. 


A Tandem Flash Hookup 


N ingenious tandem flash-synchro- 

nization setup, shown in the ac- 
companying photograph and diagram, is 
being used by Walter Grafenburg, New 
York color photographer, in his routine 
work. It enables him to make color 
transparencies of his one-shot color sub- 
jects under lighting and posing conditions 
identical with those for the separation 
negatives. 

Formerly, Grafenburg made two expo- 
sures for each pose, the first for the color 
camera’s separations, the second for a 
transparency which provided a quick 
means of showing his client what the 
final color reproduction would look like. 
With the latter method there was often 
considerable discrepancy in pose and 
color values between the two shots. 
Grafenburg felt that the remedy lay in 
synchronizing the shutters of both cam- 
eras with the flash of a single set of bulbs. 

Accordingly, two Mendelsohn Speed- 
guns equipped with Tandem Control were 
attached to Grafenburg’s two cameras. 
A single switch (held in the photogra- 
pher’s hand, as shown) sets off both cam- 
eras and the flash simultaneously. 

Grafenburg uses a 9 x 12 cm. Berm- 
pohl one-shot color camera for his sepa- 
ration negatives, and a Rolleiflex loaded 





Above, Grafenburg is seen using his 
Tandem synchronizer.. The hookup 
is made as shown in the plan below. 





























with Dufaycolor. A typical exposure was 
as follows: two No. 3 Superflash bulbs; 
the Bermpohl set for 1/50 second at f 16; 
and the Rolleiflex set for 1/300 at f 16, 
to allow for the absence of filters and 
the comparatively greater speed of the 
transparency emulsion.—f 
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Bobbie Breen—Amateur Cameraman 


by 
CHARLES CARSON 


For a youngster the ten-year-old 
movie star shows remarkable abil- 
ity behind the camera as well as 
in front of it. The author tells of 
Bobbie's photographic activities. 


home I found him busy making 

preparations for a visit to a Los 
Angeles orphanage, where he was sched- 
uled to sing. Without his manager know- 
ing it, Bobbie had concealed his movie 
projector in the car, together with a few 
reels of movies he’d taken himself. He 
was prepared not only to give a party 
for the other children; he was going to 
get in on the fun, too. 

Later he told me that the party had 
been a huge success; everyone had a 
good time, including the mayor of Los 
Angeles, at whose invitation Bobbie had 
attended. “They’re certainly a great 
bunch of kids,” he said. “What a time 
I could have with three hundred play- 
mates like them!” 

Everything Bobbie Breen does at work 
or at play becomes so much a part of his 
own personality that it is difficult to write 
about his camera hobby without reveal- 
ing a great deal about the lad himself. 
His inherent characteristics crop out in 
his photographic ventures. 

For a time Bobbie had an Argus, which 
he enjoyed with the enthusiasm which 
is typical of him. He awarded this cam- 
era to a member of the Eaton Good Deed 
Club of Montreal, Canada, his home town. 
When the club mailed him a check to 
pay for the camera, the check was re- 
turned. The only payment Bobbie wanted 
was the satisfaction of having given the 
camera to a deserving boy. 

But Bobbie’s boss, Sol Lesser, heard 
about what had happened and gave him 
a more expensive camera for Christmas, 
a Speed Graphic equipped with synchro- 
nized flash. Bobbie was overjoyed with 
the gift and promptly set about master- 
ing the instrument. 

Having worked before both movie and 
still cameras, and hearing constantly 
about camera angles and lighting, his 
photographic perceptions were sharp- 
ened perhaps beyond those of an aver- 
age ten-year-old. The three photographs 
reproduced on this page, which were 
selected from a number he had shot, indi- 
cate how well he has absorbed the flood 
of information which is available to those 
in Hollywood who have an earnest de- 
sire to learn. 


Ox MY first visit to Bobbie Breen’s 


This unconventional shot indicates that 
Bobbie's desire is to get something novel. 








‘i 


The angle at which this photograph was 


taken adds greatly to the composition. 





The unposed naturalness of this candid 


shot 


invests 


it with unusual 


interest. 





All of the photographs were taken 
with the Speed Graphic on the set of 
Hawaii Calls, a new feature picture in 
which Bobbie Breen is starred. The 
Graphic was his constant companion dur- 
ing the entire shooting of the picture. 
Members of the cast and the technicians 
became so used to seeing him lugging 
the big box around that they soon ceased 
to pay attention to him. Bobbie seized 
upon the opportunity and turned it to 
his advantage in securing candid shots 
all over the set. 

The photograph of the cameraman 
shown here is an excellent indication of 
his appreciation of camera angles. The 
odd slant to the picture was not an acci- 
dent. Bobbie thought it out and saw it 
that way when he shot. The result is a 
striking unposed photograph of work 
on a set which would do a production 
still man credit. 

Not satisfied with shooting only on the 
set, he next invaded the dressing rooms. 
Here he put the synchronized flash 
equipment on his Graphic to good use. 
The shot reproduced here of extra girls 
being made up in Hawaiian costume 
shows how he used his auxiliary lighting 
to good advantage. As in all dressing 
rooms the light came mostly from the 
bulbs around the mirrors on one side 
of the room. This resulted in deep shad- 
ows behind his unaware subjects. Shoot- 
ing in from the side with his synchro- 
nized flash he wiped out those shadows 
and got good illumination for detail 
throughout most of his field of view. 
Much of the charm of the shot lies in the 
fact that it is a true candid shot. Notice 
the extra girl in the background who is 
made up and waiting to go on the set 
with her companions. With nothing to do 
for the moment she stands by, a bit bored 
and lost in thought. Catching expressions 
such as this speaks well for Bobbie’s 
sense of human interest values. 

Ever on the alert for unusual shots, he 
snapped an extra girl on her knees and 
framed by the wide-spread legs of an 
electrician who was supervising some 
changes in lighting on the set. 

In addition to his interest in work with 
the still camera, he is consumed with an 
increasing interest in amateur movies. 
His 16 mm. movie camera is almost as 
active as the Speed Graphic. In his 
movies he exhibits the same ability he 
has shown with the still camera. He is 


‘a keen observer of camera technique on 


the sets and tries to apply his lessons to 
his personal experience. Professional 
movie cameramen, instead of being bored 


‘by the small boy’s chatter, take delight 


in answering his questions which are in- 
telligent and directed towards getting 
much desired inférmation. The use to 
which he puts that information indicates 
remarkable photographic ability in a boy 
of his age and experience. 

It will be interesting to note his growth 
as an amateur camera fan as well as an 


actor.—™ 
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SETTING UP AN EFFICIENT 


by MARIO and MABEL SCACHERI 


Photographic Illustrators, New York City 





Guid - L f int-maki kind of darkroom you can have 
uidance in planning a workroom for your print-making, even depends partly on the sine of your | 
in an apartment, is given in this article, taken in part from a chap- house or apartment, and partly on ) 
ter in the authors’ forthcoming book "The Fun of Photography.” ~_ - of your sphere of influence in the ; 


Good developing and printing can be / 
done evenings in the bathroom and ; 
kitchen. But having to set everything 
up and take it down again is dispiriting. 
Campaign for a real workshop—and not 
in a damp basement, either—if you can 
get it. If you can’t, makeshifts will serve j 
you surprisingly well. 


EQUIPMENT / 


Anyway, here is about what you will 
need in order to do your own developing 
and printing: 

A tank, or tanks, for developing film 

A projection printer Pa 

A contact printer, if you must make contact 
prints 

At least three 8x10 white enamel pans, and a 
10-gallon enamel pan 

A safelight, or maybe two safelights 

A measuring pitcher, a | aes funnel, thermom- 
eter, rubber stirring ro 

Scales for measuring chemicals 

Several quart bottles, half-gallon and gallon 
bottles 

Some ferrotyping tins, either black enamel or j 
chromium plated 

A 12-inch rubber window cleaner, the scraper 
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type 
A — or clock indicating the passage of sec- 
onds 
Some sort of table or chest on which to work 
Clips for hanging films up to dry 


Here are some of the things that you 
will probably buy eventually: 


A guillotine type cutter big enough to trim an | 
tIx14 print. | 

A letter-press for straightening prints and press- 
ing them after they are mounted 

A filing case to hold negatives 


Here are some of the things you may 
be advised to buy, but don’t need at all: 


Slat or cleat contraptions under your trays 
Electrical agitating machine to agitate your 


sae onde mena lebaaaa, 





Fig. |. The neat arrangement shown here typifies the complete manner in which some small tanks. Are you too lazy to go and tip the tanks 
be equipped. An i i led top protects the table from spilled chemical oe Tipe Alay gan 
room may be equipped. An inexpensive enameled top protects the table from spilled chemicals. Special racks for holding prints while they wash 


A big, fancy film-drying cabinet 
Fig. 2. Little space is occupied by this compact outfit. Wooden pincers for fishing negatives out of a 
The old marble-top dresser makes a handy work table. nem 

. Now let us consider how dark the darkroom has to be. There are 
two degrees of darkness needed, total darkness for loading and unload- 
ing panchromatic material, and fairly dark darkness for printing. 
Often it is easier to produce these two kinds of darkness in two differ- 
ent places. 

Can you isolate for your own use a closet, say 4 feet by 4 feet? A 
closet to which you own the key. A closet too sacred for such appeals 
as “Why, I just want to hang Mary’s organdy dress there a minute,” 
or “What’s the harm in putting this hat-box on that shelf until 
spring?” 

In such a closet you can keep your cameras and lamps. On the shelf 
you can store your chemicals, safe from the children and the kitten. 
It is draft-proof and can be kept free of dust, so it is fine for drying 
film. You can hang a blanket or piece of rubberized cloth over the 
inside of the door and shut out all light. Go inside, let your eyes get 
used to the dark, and see whether you notice even the faintest rays, 
beams, or pinpoints of light. Perhaps a strip of felt tacked around the 
edge of the door will do the trick. 

On a shelf or small table in this closet you can load your camera with 
panchromatic cut film, unload it, and put the exposed film in the tank 
for developing. How about loading with a changing bag? Well, try 
using one and see what a hard stunt it is. Give us a nice stuffy closet 
any time. You will not need to remain in this breathless little hole for 
more than a few minutes at a time. Most of your work will be done in 
the fairly-dark kind of darkroom. 

If you can’t have such a closet, but must make some small room itself 
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DARKROOM 


light-proof, you may close the window 
with a roller curtain of rubberized cloth, 
which slides in grooves at the sides of the 
window. These curtains are fairly ex- 
pensive. For much less money you can 
fit a wooden frame to the window. Make 
the large frame of 1x2 wood, and back it 
with composition board. Then nail a 
strip of 1x1 wood at the two sides and the 
top of the window. On this put a num- 
ber of thumb-screw catches to hold the 
frame in place. Tack felt all*around the 
inside edges of the frame, and put one 
strip along the bottom. When you push 
this frame into place the felt makes it fit 
snugly, and the catches should clamp 
down tightly (see window in Fig. 3). The 
frame may be quickly removed at night 
to admit air. Unless your window re- 
ceives light from street lamps or passing 
cars, you can work with it open after 
dark. 

Place your projection printer in the 
corner farthest from the window, of 
course. An electric fan placed high, a 
foot from the ceiling, with the breeze 
blowing straight ahead and not down- 
ward, will make things more comfort- 
able in summer, and is harmless un- 
less you are drying film in the room. 
Dust blown and dried onto wet film can- 
not be removed. It is best to develop 
film at night, and when it is ready to 
dry, hang it up, close the door, and let 
it dry over night in a room in which there 
is no air moving about as then the dust 
will not be stirred up. But hold out for 
that closet. That is the best place of all 
for drying film. 


THE WORKING DARKROOM 


In Fig. 1 is shown a rather complete 
darkroom setup, such as might be easily 
arranged in the small room you're 
going to take possession of. In setting up 
your equipment make certain that it will 
be arranged to suit your righthanded or 
lefthanded inclinations. The enlarger 
and utensils in Fig. 1 are placed in the 
position most favored by lefthanded per- 
sons. Obviously this arrangement may be 
reversed to suit the individual, so long 
as developer, stop bath or rinse water, 
hypo, and wash water come in that order. 
with the developer nearest the enlarger. 

The long work-table should be spe- 
cially built, at the right height for you, 
so that you will not have to stoop when 
you stand and work at it. Buy the white 
enamel top at a department store for 
about $5. They come as narrow as 24 
inches and as long as 7 feet. The one in 
the photograph is 27 inches wide and 5 
feet long, and the table stands 3 feet high. 
The top fits snugly on a frame running 
around the table. 

You will note that the hypo pan is a big 
one of hard rubber. If an enamel pan 
chips, the hypo will affect it, while it can- 
not work on rubber. Cover the chipped 
places in the pan with two or three coats 


Fig. 3. Running water, a distinct advantage in photographic processing, is easily eccess- 
ible in this efficient bathroom layout. Notice the window mask, which is easily detached. 


Fig. 4. The average kitchenette is to be preferred to the bathroom for darkroom use. As 
shown below, there is room both for moving about and for handy placing of equipment. 
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of good enamel paint if you are going to 
use it for hypo. Rubber pans last longer. 
We have used the same one for fifteen 
years. 

You will also note that the setup in Fig. 1 
shows two safelights, one near the de- 
veloping pan and one near the hypo. This 
is a real convenience on a long table. 
Many books by noted photographers tell 
you never to put a safelight near the 
developing pan, or you will fog your 
prints. Well, we have developed prints 
under a safelight for over twelve years, 
and never fogged a print. 

Over the developer we use an Agfa 
614x8% safelight, with an orange-yellow 
glass spectrally corrected to give maxi- 
mum light and maximum safety, and 
over the hypo a Kodak safelight lamp. 
Don’t try to save money with a cheap 
safelight, and don’t believe what those 
other fellows say about fogging prints. 
You want a good light right over the 
developing pan, so you can watch the 
progress of the print and pull it out the 
instant it is ready. 

A good-looking screen in one corner of 
your bedroom may easily conceal a com- 
pact darkroom outfit, if you are working 
with a miniature camera and enlarger. 
Buy one of those old-fashioned walnut 
marble-top dressers and put it behind 
the screen. It is as solid as a barrel of 
flat-irons, and will hold the enlarger per- 
fectly steady. You can work on the marble 
top, with an arrangement as shown in 
Fig. 2. The drawers will hold boxes of 
paper, trays, and various small gadgets. 
In one drawer you can lock up your 
chemicals, if there are young children in 
the family. Add a small stand to hold the 
big pan of water, and lay a strip of lino- 
leum down in front of the dresser to pro- 
tect the floor while you work. 

The pans of water shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
are not wash water, but are merely to 
hold fixed prints until they are taken to 
the actual washing-tray. If your closet 
or small room contains facilities for run- 
ning water you probably won’t need such 
auxiliary pans. 

In the absence of vacant closets or small 
rooms, the bathroom and kitchen are 
serving as darkrooms today for many 
competent amateurs who live in apart- 
ments. Typical of such arrangements are 
those shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Of the two, 
the kitchen is apt to be roomier and bet- 
ter suited to photographic use. Many 
kitchen sinks, for example, have fairly 
long drain-board extensions. And kitchen 
tables, properly protected, are much more 
easily worked on than anything you can 
set up in the average bathroom. Nor is 
the kitchen apt to be invaded by indig- 
nant people seeking to brush their teeth! 

Both kitchen and bathroom have one 
tremendous asset—running water. If a 
mixing faucet is used, you must watch 
the temperature carefully during the 
washing process. When someone else in 
the building decides to turn on his faucet 
the temperature of your mixture will 
change. 

You may have noticed that in Figs. 3 
and 4 no shortstop tray has been indi- 
cated as we do not consider the acetic 
bath necessary in printing. Many 

(Continued on page 101) 








Making An Efficient Portable Silver Screen 


by Andrew C. Martin 





ID you ever wish for a movie or 

color-still projection screen that 
was portable and could be renewed read- 
ily at very small cost? 

I have had considerable difficulty with 
portable screens. The roller-blind type, 
for instance, develops wrinkles, seldom 
hangs flat, and wears out too soon. 

Of course we all have our regulation 





The silver or white card used in this 
frame can be renewed when soiled. 


screen, but most of us hesitate to take 
it out when we are going to show our 
films away from home. Yet something 
better than a mere makeshift is needed in 
order that justice may be given to our 
best efforts. 

Here is my method—one that has given 
the utmost satisfaction, and has the bril- 
liancy required by the most zealous pro- 
jectionist: 

In nearly every attic there will be 
found old pictures, some of them with 
very excellent frames. If you cannot 
find a frame, one may be purchased in 
a second-hand store very cheaply. Mine 
cost twenty cents. 

Discard the picture and the glass and 


then give the frame a coat or two of 
dead-black lacquer. The size of the frame 
is entirely up to the maker of the screen. 
The one pictured here is three feet wide, 
giving a clear image of 28” to the screen 
itself, which is ample for either portabil- 
ity or for use in the home. 

Next, obtain from the nearest showcard 
store a sheet of what is known as “Ori- 
ental Silver” showcard. This has an ex- 
cellent silver surface, smooth and quite 
flawless. The sheets come in a size 28” 
x 44” and are ample to make an excellent 
reflecting medium. If desired thé sheet 
may be cut in half, giving two screens 
of 28” x22”. The price for each screen 
is approximately 25 cents. When one 
surface becomes soiled with handling, all 
that is necessary to make a new one is 
to remove the four tacks from the back 
of the frame and put in a fresh sheet of 
silver paper. 

If the frame is a recessed one, it will 
stand on the table without support, or it 
may be propped by the projector case 
or other handy article. If practical, it 
may also have a hook for hanging. 

Get the frame as deep and as heavy as 
possible in order to provide a black bor- 
der for the picture. Always allow for 
slight variations in the exact distance be- 
tween the projector and the screen, as it 
is not always possible to place the ma- 
chine where desired when showing a 
picture. 

Here is an additional fact to be re- 
membered. The reflecting power of this 
screen is obtained within a comparatively 
narrow angle, as with others of the type. 

For color-still projection a white matte 
card may be preferred to the silver sur- 
face for a better rendition of the colors 
which the silver has a tendency to reflect 
with a grayish cast.— 





Some Aids in 


Print Control | 





HAT the quality of prints made by 
projection may very often be im- 
proved by careful dodging is well known 
by every amateur with 
an enlarger. But many 
photo workers do not 
realize that a better 
job can be done and 
much time saved by 
having at hand always en 
a good assortment of 
dodging discs and per- 
forated cards. The en- 
semble shown here 
may be made in a few 
minutes’ time out of 
pieces of scrap mate- 
rials found in every 
household. 

Take two pieces of cardboard; in the 
center of one cut a hole about two inches 
in diameter; trim the other piece roughly 
to circular shape with diameter nearly 
equal to the width of the other piece. De- 














Handy aids for 
dodging. 





scribe a circle in the center with a diam- 
eter three inches less than that of the disc. 
On this circle as the center, cut out at 
various points around the card different 
sized circular holes ranging from 34” up 
to 2”; save the “holes” as they are also 
of use. 

Now, using an office brad or small nut, 
bolt and washers, fasten the perforated 
disc to the other piece of cardboard so 
that when rotated the holes will center 
over the large single opening. Next, take 
several lengths of not-too-large wire 
(hair pins ought to serve), and twist into 
handles about four inches long, looping 
both ends. Fasten each of these onto 
each small disc of cardboard cut out from 
the large circular piece using adhesive 
cellophane tape. 

This. completes the job, and you have 
an assortment that should enable you to 
dodge anything on your negatives. The 
drawing illustrates the set—Egbert 
Freyer, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Because of the brilliant sunlight a red filter was used when making this photograph of a ship entering the harbor at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


HE CRUISE ships are deeper in the 

water these days than ever before. 

It used to be that passengers carried 
an extra shirt and something to wear at 
dinner. Returning, they staggered under 
mountains of Panama hats, Puerto Rican 
drawnwork and assorted bottles of per- 
fume. 

Today they sail with miniature cameras 
strung around their necks, moving pic- 
ture apparatus strapped to their suit- 
cases, and grown-up cameras stored in 
their steamer trunks. If 
they have good judgment, 
they are well supplied with 
ammunition. 

If you run short and are 
compelled to buy films in 
tropical countries, you are 
liable to find, upon your re- 
turn home, that you have 
been shooting blanks. Get- 
ting dependable material 
and dependable service in the course of 
a tropical cruise calls for a kind of sixth 
sense that is acquired only by experience. 

You may come away from home with 
the idea that the place to buy films is at 
the drug store. The drug stores south of 
the Rio Grande keep films, but use of 
some of the stock on the shelves gives 


Blinding sunlight and deep shadows make 
photographs like this difficult to take. 





by C. LEIGH STEVENSON 


Amateur Photographer, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Some knowledge of photographic 
roblems encountered in the trop- 
ics is essential if you want to 
bring home successful pictures. 









This Puerto Rican peasant on his way to 
market is one of many fine subjects. 






rise to the belief that they keep it indefi- 
nitely. Material that is tropically packed 
is safe, of course, if you take the trouble 
to check the date on the package. 

At most stops there is at least one de- 
pendable photo shop. The proprietor is 
usually a photographer and knows what 
it is all about. I know that there is a 
very good shop in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Panama City has a shop that is second to 
none anywhere and each of the larger 
cities has its specialist. But how is the 
one-day visitor to know who-is-who and 
how long the films have been on the 
shelf? 

As a matter of fact, if the films are on 
the shelf you will be wise to turn around 
and walk right out. The,temperature and 
humidity is high in tropical America and 
disgustingly inconsiderate of photograph- 
ic material. Unless a can of films is being 
opened for the first time, it probably isn’t 
any good. The drug stores will keep film 
packs in the cans with the adhesive 
wrapped around them, but they may have 
let in a quart or two of wet weather when 
the first purchaser came along six months 
back. 

Resident photographers keep their ma- 
terial on ice, but cold films are not a 

(Continued on page 70) 


These pretty girls were snapped at the 
Spanish Club, a favored San Juan spot. 








INDOOR 
BACKGROUNDS 
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Group of pictures showing the application of various background ideas used in indoor photography. The center illustration 
shows an ordinary sheet stretched over a doorway. This ground, with the proper use of light and shade, offers a wide variety 
of effects, three of which are shown in Nos. |, 2, and 3. No. 4 shows an idea for a tone wedge of available background ma- 
terial which you can make for reference, and No. 5 shows the effect given by corrugated wrapping board. Nos. 6 and 7 show 
the simple setup used for shooting a small still-life with a continuous background. Objects which are difficult to fasten to a sup- 
port may be photographed on a glass plate by the method shown in No. 8. No. 9 is a home interior used in making 10 and II. 
Wallboard and reflector can be employed as illustrated in No.-12. Selective focusing is demonstrated by No. 13, and the use of a 
plain wall and drape by No. 14. These individual pictures are more fully explained by Mr. Jenkins in the accompanying article. 
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Making The Most 
Of Your Backgrounds 


by STAN JENKINS 


Photographs by the author 


Some hints on the choice of settings and light control 
that will help you to improve your indoor photography. 


HE success or failure of a photo- 

graph many times depends on the 

proper handling and rendition of 
the background. When the camera owner 
has once learned this photographic truth 
the quality of his work invariably im- 
proves. 

It is in very few locations, particularly 
indoors, that we find an existing back- 
ground which is entirely suitable as it 
stands. But with the help of simple 
accessories and light and shade we can 
quickly and easily control the back- 
ground to get just what we want. Movie 
producers moved indoors years ago, not 
only because of weather and light, but 
to allow for more effective control of 
the background. Every home affords 
the amateur many opportunities for 
background control, and for this reason 
many prefer indoor pictures the year 
round. 

Take a look around your home and 
study the various walls, doorways, win- 
dows, corners, and drapes for back- 
ground possibilities. Select the best pic- 


ture “locations” and at the same time be 
sure that there is room for the subject, 
camera, lights, and screens. 


Imagine, 





for instance, that you are a Hollywood 
“location scout,” that a whole movie 
crew is to follow you shortly, and. that 
you must have locations that permit set- 
ups and angles. You'll be surprised how 
many you can find. 

Backgrounds in still pictures can be 
completely altered and controlled by 
manipulation of negative or print, and 
in some few cases this is the only way 
to get what you want. But it seems to 
be more satisfactory to do as Hollywood 
must do, namely, get the desired back- 
ground on the negative at the time of 
exposure. So let us consider some of 
the various stunts that can be employed 
to obtain suitable backgrounds indoors. 

The first is the use of a common sheet 
or a piece of unbleached cotton stretched 
over a frame or doorway. Then, in 
turn, an assortment of colored papers 
and fabrics; a piece of plate glass for 
small articles; light and shade alone; 
selective focusing; wall board; a plain 
wall; windows; curtains and drapes. Let 
us study the different illustrations shown 
on the opposite page. Numbers 1, 2, 
and 3 suggest variations in background 
tone that can be obtained with a white 
sheet lighted and 
shaded. Number 4 
is a combination 
print of a_ tone 
wedge of miscellan- 
eous colored mate- 
rials—panchromatic 
film on the left, 
commercial film on 
the right. Ortho- 
chromatic film 
would give an in- 
between variation 
in tones. (Filters 
would change it 
again but that’s an- 
other subject and 
need not be consid- 
ered here.) Number 
5 is corrugated 
packing paper, a 
material of many 
uses, variable by the 
angle of the corru- 
gations and by light 








A home interior can 
be easily arranged for 
indoor photography. 
Here is the setup used 
for making pictures 
No. |, 2, and 3 shown 
on the opposite page. 
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Common sheets may be used for back- 


ground drapes. They add to the variety 
of effects obtainable in indoor portraits. 


end shade; 6 is brown wrapping paper 
draped for continuous background effect 
for small articles as shown in 7. Number 8 
shows a setup for photographing small 
articles by placing them on a piece of 
glass some distance from the floor; 9 is a 
home location made use of in 10 and 11. 
Number 12 is a wall board leaning against 
a doorway with a reflector sheet at the 
left; 13 shows an existing background 
thrown .out of focus and 14 is a plain 
wall and drape. 

A sheet stretched across a doorway as 
shown in the center illustration offers 
many possibilities. You can work on 
it from front or back with light and 
shade like a painter. works with paint 
on canvas. From the front you can 
throw lights and shadows of any shape, 
size, or density, securing almost any 
shade from white to nearly black. From 
the back you can obtain a variety of 
effects. You can make silhouette pic- 
tures of all kinds by placing any sub- 
ject back of the sheet and a strong light 
back of the subject. Darken the front, 
or camera side, of the sheet and simply 
take a picture of the resulting opaque 
portrait or design. 

Various designs such as circles, curves, 

panels, or diagonals can be cut from 
cardboard and projected from either 
back or front in a similar manner as 
background designs. Place the subject, 
separately lighted, in front of the sheet 
taking care to shield the background 
from the front lighting. 
’ The center illustration was lighted by 
a single small photoflood lying on the 
floor. A similar result can be secured 
on the sheet by lighting from the back. 
A single, strong light back of the sheet, 
close up, and directly behind the model’s 
head, or other object, will give a deli- 
cately graduated halo. Various other 
effects are secured by moving this single 
light lower, higher, to one side or the 
other. 

Common sheets make good drapes so 
far as the camera is concerned. Hang 
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them, shirred, on one or both sides of 
the background area as in Number 3 or 
14. Various effects can be secured by 
hanging them close to the back and at 
different distances forward. This can 
be further varied by lighting and shad- 
ing the flat back and the drapes sepa- 
rately. Another design is to have two 
sheets meet or cross at the top and 
draped back from the middle in big 
folds. Further variation can be intro- 
duced by lighting and shading. Front 
lighting will give delicate gradation to 
the folds and side lighting will give any 
desired degree of contrast. 

While the tone of a white background 
can be controlled by light and shade 
some difficulty is likely to be met in 
separating the background lighting from 
the subject lighting and in balancing the 
whole. This difficulty can be eliminated 
by using colored materials for back- 
ground purposes; paper, cardboard, oil- 
cloth, fabrics, etc. However, the use of 
colored materials is, in turn, mostly 
guesswork until you know definitely the 
tone you will secure in the photograph 
from the material you propose to use. 
(Even material which looks black does 
not always photograph black, you know.) 
On the other hand, once you know how 
several colors and materials reproduce 
you can confidently use any one of them 
in any setup and be fairly certain 
of the result. It’s a good idea to make 
a master tone chart or tone palette. 
Choose from materials at hand those you 
propose to use. Arrange them in over- 
lapping fashion as in Number 4 (3 inches 
of each showing), on a sloping surface 
for convenience, Tilt the camera at right 
angles to this setup and make an ex- 
posure on the film you normally use. 
While you are at it you could as easily 
make one on pan, one on ortho, and 
one on commercial film. Cut a one- 
third section from each print and mount 
them, matched, on a card. 

Whenever any of these tones are de- 
sired in a photograph simply pick up 
the corresponding material like a painter 
pickiag up a labelled tube of paint. 
Where the painter uses turpentine to 
thin you can use light, or exposure, or 
printing to thin or alter the tone slightly. 
This idea should save a lot of time, 
money, and disappointment and add 
greatly to your enjoyment of photogra- 
phy. It will also give you confidence 
to tackle pictures which you would hesi- 
tate to attempt without such definite 
knowledge and control. 

Number 4 is by no means a master 
wedge. It is just a shot of some miscel- 
laneous materials I pulled out of a cor- 
ner to illustrate the point. The materials 
used, reading from top to bottom, are 
mulberry plush, dark blue label paper, 
brown wrapping paper, golden rod book 
paper, white book paper, yellow card, 
medium grey card, medium green card, 
and dark brown mottled wall board. An 
interesting thing about mulberry plush 
is that it seems to register blacker than 
black on any film. Book paper comes in 
sheets 38” x 50” from any printer or 
paper house. 

The ordinary corrugated packing paper 


(Continued on page 90) 







Knot Keeps Electric 
Plug in Receptacle 


OST photographers who film with 

photoflood illumination have had the 
troublesome experi- 
ence of having an 
electric plug pull 
out of the hanging 
ceiling receptacle, 
often in the midst 
of a movie scene. 

To eliminate this, 

here is a kink which : 
will prove helpful. 1 
Before pleasing in, Plug held by knot. 
tie a half-knot about six or eight inches 
up from the end of the extension, slip 
this over the socket and tighten slightly. 
Now plug into the socket, and you will 
discover that even excessive cord yank- 
ing will not disengage the connection.— 
O. I. Sprungman, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Storing Developer 


EVELOPER can be stored away air- 
tight by getting a few small beer 
bottles which can be picked up most any 
place, and an old 
beer capper. The 
small bottles hold 
eleven and twelve 
ounces and with a 
few caps and the 
capper, can be 
sealed air-tight un- 
til ready for use. A 
block of wood one 
inch thick, placed 
where the bottle 
sets, will raise it high enough to be capped. 
Bottles can be filled level full so there 
will be no danger of oxidation. A rubber 
cork can be used to stop up partly empty 
bottles—Earl Nave, Porterville, Calif. 


Capping Bottles. 


Large Size Trays 


N ORDINARY suit box, rubber sheet- 
ing, and a few heavy metal paper 

clips or wooden clothes pins are all that 
is needed to make 
temporary trays for 
extra large size 
prints. The rubber 
sheeting serves as a 
waterproof lining 
for the cardboard 
suit box and is held 
in place by the clips 
or clothes pins. Ob- 
viously the rubber 
sheeting, which is 
waterproof, must contain no_ holes. 
The arrangement will prove surpris- 
ingly rigid since the weight of the de- 
veloper or fixer in the tray will tend to 
strengthen rather than weaken the sides 
of the box. Only a small amount of de- 
veloper and fixer is necessary with this 
type of tray and the cost runs to about 
25c for a yard square of rubber sheet- 
ing.—Paul W. Stiles, New Bedford, Mass. 


Rubber sheet lines 
the large box. 














Polishing Ferrotype Plates 
sage ERROTYPE 
plates can be 
polished very eco- 
nomically in the 
following manner. 
Wrap a small piece 
of paraffin in a piece 
of cloth and mois- 
ten it with benzine. 
This can be accom- 
plished easily by holding the wax over 
the mouth of the can and inverting the 
can for a second or two. Rub the wax 
over the surface of the plate and then 
polish with a soft cloth in the usual man- 
ner.—William Swallow, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Silk Stocking Diffuser 


FTEN a more pleasing effect can be 

produced by diffusing your portrait 
or scenic enlargements. A simple and 
effective diffuser 
can be made from 
an old silk or chif- 
fon stocking and a 
pair of doily hoops. 
Dye the stocking 
black and when 
dry, cut out a piece 
of it large enough 
to cover the hoops, 
as shown. To use the diffuser, hold it a 
few inches in front of the enlarger lens 
while making the exposure. It will be 
found that an exposure made with the 
diffuser requires a little longer time, 
about 1/3 more than if the diffuser were 
= used.—William Swallow, Brooklyn, 





Waxing the tin. 





A good diffuser. 





Enlarging Easel 
re HREE street 
ells, two pipe 
flanges and a short 
piece of pipe, all 
1%”, can be com- 
bined to make an 
adjustable enlarg- 
ing paper easel for 
use with a horizon- 
tal type enlarger. 
As shown in the 
photo the arrange- 
ment slides on two 
angle irons which are fastened at their 
ends to wooden blocks. The wooden base 
of the easel is locked in position by a 
thumbscrew and metal plate under the 
angle irons. The top street ell and flanges 
should be left fairly loose so that the 
easel may be tilted or swung as desired. 
As shown, the paper holder can be 
fastened to the cross wooden strip with 
spring type clothes pins. In this man- 
ner thé holder may be adjusted to any 
height. No dimensions are given as they 
will depend upon the space available 
and the height of the horizontal en- 
larger.—Harry E. Hunter, Oakville, Conn. 





Adjustable easel. 
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Eliminate Those Spots 


From Your 35 mm. Film 


by KENNETH M. SWEZEY 


Those many hours you generally waste in spotting enlarge- 
ments made from small negatives may be saved by read- 
ing this article. The information is based on experience. 


OT long ago a new miniature 
N camera convert brought me a 
batch of his first enlargements. 
“Look,” he said, “at what I thought were 
going to be swell pictures!” He sighed 
a sigh of helplessness, as he threw half a 
dozen enlargements in my lap. “Is there 
any reason for it all, any explanation— 
and remedy? Or should I chuck my cam- 
era out the window and call it quits?” 
I looked at the first enlargement, an 
exceptionally pleasing shot of a child and 
a dog—pleasing, that is, if it were not 
so badly marred by spots and scratches, 
literally hundreds of them. It was truly 
a fitting subject for a minniecamerist’s 
nightmare. The general effect was that of 
the Milky Way, with white cockroaches 
and snakes darting all over it on skis, 
leaving fantastic white trails behind. Ex- 
pert spotting, done right on the print, 
could have turned it into a really decent 
picture—but what a job! 

The other enlargements were about the 
same—interesting subjects, well exposed 
and composed, but all peppered with 
heart-breaking spots that made one for- 
get about everything else. What was the 
answer? My friend’s experience was not 
unique, but could probably find its echo 
in every miniature camera fan’s career. 
Are spotty prints an inevitable penalty 
of using a small camera, or is there 
some happy way out? 

Recalling my own experiences in proc- 
essing 35 mm. film, and in enlarging from 
it, the spots were quite easy to explain 
and the remedy obvious. My own first 
prints were fully as bad as his, and I 
despaired as much. If I follow rigorously 
the rules of careful processing, learned 
since, my enlargements today are fully 
as spot-free as contact prints from the 
biggest camera made. 

The secret is no secret at all. It con- 
Sists merely in careful handling of the 
film, and in scrupulous attention to de- 
tails during processing. Listed on paper, 
these details may seem formidable. Prac- 
ticed a few times, however, they become 
second nature. 

There is no one cause for spotty prints 
—there are dozens, and most of them 
center in the film. To eliminate spots we 
must start our campaign from the mo- 
ment the film is removed from its con- 
tainer until it has been washed, dried, 
and exposed in the enlarger. 

If we use bulk film, the first cause of 


spots is in getting dust or fingermarks on 
the film while removing it from its origi- 
nal container and loading it into a maga- 
zine. Dust particles, settling on the film, 
(Continued on page 80) 
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It is wise always to use a hardener be- 
tween developing and fixing. This makes 
the film almost scratch-proof when dry. 


” 









Filtering the rinse 
water keeps sediment 
from scratching the 
film or forming a de- 
posit on its surface. 





All solutions should be filtered before 
using. A wad of clean absorbent cotton 
and a funnel will serve for this purpose. 


ee 4 oa 
The film will dry more quickly, evenly, 


and free from spots if wiped gently with 
a clean viscose sponge after final rinse. 





A Unique Photograph Album 


by HOLMES BRADSHAW 


This unusual and inexpensive manner of binding en- 
larged prints will solve your problem of displaying them. 


average miniature camera en- 

thusiast who does his own projec- 

tion printing is very apt to find 

his prints accumulating around the 

workroom in sundry boxes and drawers, 

jumbled together so that he can never 

put his finger on what he wants when 
he wants it. 

Following a trip to Mexico, I found 
myself with 135 assorted shots on my 
hands and the problem of what to do 
with them. After a couple of false starts 
a solution was worked out that proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

First of all, 40 negatives were selected. 
These were of the best quality and quite 
comprehensive in subject matter, includ- 
ing all phases of the trip. Pictorial 
shots, candid shots and genre pictures 
were selected, really the cream of the 
entire lot. These were enlarged to 
8x10. Four or five were toned sepia to 
give a little variety to the 
group and a few of a suitable 
nature were toned blue. Then 
the 40 prints were mounted 
back to back with dry mount- 
ing tissue. 

Two sheets of transparent 
8x10 Kodaloid of the heaviest 
grade were procured. The 
prints were bound together 
with white plastic binding, 
with the Kodaloid covers front 
and back. The title, The Road 
to Mexico, was then printed 
on the front Kodaloid cover 
in blue. The volume was then 
complete—it was as simple as 
that—and I must admit the re- 
sult proved much better than 
I had hoped for. 

Knowing that advertising agencies have 
booklets made up using plastic binding, 
I took my book to one of them and they 
told me where I could have the work 
done. The binding of the album was in- 
expensive and has proved far superior 
to the old post method of securing the 
pages together. 

A complete pictorial record was en- 
closed between two covers in a volume 
that could take its place with books or 
magazines on desk or table in easily ac- 
cessible form. The back-to-back mounting 
of the prints with dry mounting tissue 
eliminated forever the possibility of any 
prints curling. It also gave the volume 
a magazine-like quality which proved 
much more effective than mounting the 
prints straight with one large, blank sur- 
face always staring you in the eye. 

The transparent covers protected the 
front and rear prints from damage by 
handling, and enabled me to title the 
book without actually printing on the 
pictures. The photos, front and back, 
with Kodaloid protection made what 
seemed to be the best sort of covers. 
The plastic binding itself lent a good 
deal to the appearance of the book, and 


tion. 


The album's title was lettered in blue on 
the transparent Kodaloid cover through 
which shows the book's first photograph. 





When the album is open the pages lie flat for easy inspec- 
Mounting the prints back-to-back prevents curling. 


could be unsnapped at any time to re- 
move or add prints. The toned pictures 
relieved the monotony of black and 
white. Everyone who has seen the book 
has remarked upon the effective manner 
in which it sets off the prints. 

This particular volume was effective 
because of the unity of subject matter 
and the chronological sequence of the 
pictures. Subsequent ventures, how- 
ever, have convinced me that pictorial 
shots of many different types can com- 


pose equally interesting volum:>s. 

In fact, nowadays when I make a print 
of any good negative I always make a 
duplicate in 8x10 size for binding. Thus 
at the end of a year I have a compact 
and quickly accessible record of the 
best pictures I have taken during that 
period. And I find that its very diversity of 
subject matter lends to such a volume an 
interest that the first type did not possess, 

There is, of course, a good deal of 
room for individual tastes in the makeup 
of the book. Borders, partial borders, 
or black edging may be used. I think 
that prints with no borders. are most 
effective. Combination printing and 
montage prints will lend variety, and 
11x14 prints make an even more impres- 
sive volume than the 8x10 size. A friend 
of mine now makes duplicate prints of all 
his salon pictures and binds them in this 
manner. Covers may be handled-to suit 
individual tastes. 

Dry mounting tissue proved to be the 
only really satisfactory agent for back- 
to-back mounting. It is permanent and 
will not pull away. The thickness of 
two double-weight prints backed on 
mounting tissue permitted easy handling. 
If you do not have a dry mounting press, 
a flat-iron can be used satis- 
factorily, and dry mounting 
tissue is not expensive. If you 
do not want to take the trou- 
ble, some photo finisher will 
do the mounting for you ata 
few cents a sheet. The best 
way to arrange the horizontal 
prints is to have the bottom of 
the picture always to the right, 
whether it forms the front or 
the back of the sheet. 

Doubtless you have looked 
over many of the attractive 
books of photographs of one 
kind or another on sale at the 
photographic stores at fancy 
prices. If you fashion a book- 
let similar to those I have de- 
scribed, you will find that for a 
small expenditure of time and money 
you have a volume of your own prized 
prints that beats any of these. Beats 
them because instead of printed repro- 
ductions, your book will be composed of 
actual photographs, and no reproductions 
were ever as good as the photographs 
themselves. Furthermore you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the entire 
volume is the product of your own inge- 
nuity. And if you want one of your pic- 
tures, you will know where to find it 


Picture of the Month (opposite page) 


IDOLATRY 


by Ed Herbert 


The impact upon the senses of this unconventional study in 


light and shadow, symbolic in tone, is such as is seldom 
encountered in creative photography ...It was made by Ed 
Herbert, of New York City, and is a splendid example of 
his ability to balance a composition by skillful lighting 



































Some faces are so plastic that innermost feel- 
ings are displayed without conscious effort. 
The photograph of the little girl's expressive 
face was taken by Fritz Wagner, of Ludwigs- 
chafen, Germany . . . He titled it “I Don't Care.” 
Bert Longworth, of Burbank, Calif., caught 
movie director Archie Mayo in a facetious 
mood and calls the picture “Prunes,” though 
“Raspberries” might have been better 





Nuns... by 
Erno Vadas, Budapest, Hungary 


Perspective . . . by 
Robt. S. Anderson, Clarinda, Ia. 










Success in photography is 
often achieved by the judi- 
cious use of cast shadows 
to emphasize the subject 
and lend balance to the 
composition ... It is 
an important photo- 
graphic device frequently 
overlooked by beginners 
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There is a dramatic, story-telling 
quality about a pair of hands 
that appeals to most photogra- 
phers . . . This group of interest- 
ing studies shows how different 
cameramen have interpreted 
individual personalities by 
portraying the hands in action 
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Left: Genius 
Don Loving, Evanston, Illinois 


Lower Leit: Utility 
William A. Van Train, Clinton, Mass. 





Below: Talent 
J. O. Gaynor, Moorestown, N. J. 
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Rowena Brownell, Providence, R. L 





Mark Kolesnikoff, Hollywood, Calif. 


John Barry, Jr., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


(For Interesting Data see Page 58) 








The scope of table-top photog- 
raphy is limited only by the 
imagination of the man behind 
the camera .. Amateur Werner 
Stoy, of Los Angeles, made the 
unusual photograph ofthe push 
pins ... Three bottle stoppers 
and a piece of cardboard sup- 
plied movie director Lew Lan- 
ders, of Hollywood,withtheidea 
for his clever picture of the jolly 
fellows looking over the fence 
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Though this stately, high-caste Amharic maiden of Ethiopia consented 
to pose for famed photographer Alfred Eisensitaedt, she would not allow 
his eyes to rest upon her during the pose ... As she dropped her robe, 
cameraman Eisenstaedt turned his back and snapped the picture with 


eyes averted. Her royal expression, suspicious and alert,is indeed choice 
(See Page 58 for Additional Data) 
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Bottom ... by 
Bert Longworth, Burbank, 
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Masque Egyptien . . . by 
Paul C. Kirsch, Jersey City, N. J. 
* : 
‘ 
The striking mask shown above is a decorative 


wall lamp in the photographer's home. This photo 
graph won First Prize at the annual salon of the 
Camera Guild of Jersey City, N. J. . . James Cagney 
posed for the photograph at the right... He is 
adorned with donkey-face makeup, which was ; 
considered for use in the role of ” Bottom” in the ‘ 
movie preseniation of “Midsummer Night's Dream 
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by 
Dr. S. S. Jaffe, 
Washington, D.C. 





The whimsical analogy between 
these two photographs suggests at 
once a means of injecting subtle 
humor into your album. Don’t over- 
look such possibilities of making 
your print accumulations “human” 














John W. Sheeres as photographed 
by Alvin C. Greiner, New York City 


Several examples of the fine work of 
Photographer Sheeres, of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, are presented here. 
They speak well for his masterful 
handling of light... and the confi- 
dence he inspired in his subjects 
in order to gain their easy response 


Lower Left . . Outlook 


Below. .... Tempiation 








Desire 








The symphony of stringed instruments symbolized in this montage by 
Midori, of Pasadena, Calif, is highly indicative of the photographer's 
sensitive artistic perceptions. I! is interesting to note that this montage 
was conceived a year after the original photographs had been taken 


(For Additional Data see Page 58) 


This is how the original 
negative of the violinist 
appeared 


This positive transparency 
was coniact-prinied from 
the negative 


The negative of this print © 
was used in completing 
the montage 
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~A New Movie 
Title Method 


by MAURICE KAINS 


Professional Cinematographer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Amateur movie fans will be amazed at the 
simplicity and effectiveness of this unique 
way of making unusual and artistic film titles. 


AKING clever and artistic movie 
titles is, I believe, much more 
fun than most amateurs realize, 

and I strongly urge all cine fans to try 
a hand at it and round out their reels, so 
that they more nearly approximate the 
professional product. 

The following method, I believe, is 
entirely original. At least I’ve never 
heard of its being done before. It is very 
simple, and inexpensive. 

My wife and I took a short trip to 
Sequoia National Park where the largest 
trees on earth grow. Naturally we made 
some movies. I took along my 4 x 5 
Graflex too. Many interesting scenes 
were photographed. The deer are so 
tame they eat from one’s hand, even 
entering the cabins for a choice morsel 
or two. These made nice movie shots. 

On returning to Hollywood, I began 
wondering what I ought to do about my 
titles. I wanted something woodsy for 
artistic titles, in keeping with my scenes. 
Then suddenly it dawned on me. Why 
not use the 4 x 5 stills in some way? 

After following this train of thought, 
I began experimenting and worked out 
the method which I shall now describe. 
First let us look at Figure 2. It is a 
contact print from a 4 x 5 negative. This 
would make a dandy title background, I 
thought, except that the proportions are 
wrong. Then I remembered that I had 
had a focusing device installed in my 


Fig. 4. The tracin paper was placed over the 4x5 negative and 
the camera was then focused to include only the area desired. 


Fig. I. 
turret-model Filmo, 
so that focusing and 
composing could be handled accurately, 
—even at close range. I can now work 
at any distance and select any portion of 
a picture for suitable background and be 
sure that it will be sharp. 

Now let us take a peek at Figure 1. 
It reveals that I next took the negative 
of my selected view, and clamped it be- 
tween the two pieces of glass of the 
negative carrier belonging to my 5 x 7 
enlarger, celluloid side toward the movie 
camera. Then I determined the exact 
space where I wanted my lettering to 
appear. I then took a thin piece of drafts- 
man’s tracing paper and placed it over 
the negative. Next I traced on this pa- 
per in pencil the outline of the negative 
area where my lettering was to be con- 
fined. 

The paper was removed and the title 
was lettered on it within the traced out- 
line. India ink, or any opaque writing 
material should be used. The outline 
was then erased. I very carefully placed 
the tracing paper and the negative be- 
tween the two pieces of glass, the letter- 
ing superimposed in its proper position. 
The frame was then placed upright in 
front of the camera, as pictured. It must 
be carefully leveled, if the lettering is to 
appear level, and placed parallel to the 
movie camera. 

The finder, allowing for parallax, will 


The negative and the lettered tracing paper are 
placed between two sheets of glass and illuminated from behind. 


Fig. 2. This 4x 5 Gra- 
flex picture snapped 
in Sequoia National 
Park was selected 
as the background 
for the movie title. 


Fig. 3. The title was lettered in India ink 
ona thin piece of transparent tracing paper. 


Fig. 5. Positive film stock was used to make the finished title 
shown here. Note that the tracing paper has softened the detail. 
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guide you in selecting your composition. 
The groundglass now shows us what is 
seen in Figure 4. I overcame parallax by 
using the double-tracked block shown 
in Figure 1. 

Next I placed a photoflood lamp be- 
hind the negative. The light intensity is 
controlled by varying the distance be- 
tween the negative and the photoflood. 
The brightest spot is usually directly be- 
hind the lettering to increase contrast. 
Pieces of cardboard were placed to shade 
the camera lens from the terrific glare 
of the photoflood. The camera was loaded 
with positive stock. This is much cheaper 
than ordinary negative or reversal stocks, 
and can be handled safely under a dim 
ruby light. 

With the photoflood lamp placed about 
two feet behind the negative I shot a 
test exposure at f 3.5, speed 16 frames 
per second. Taking the camera into the 
adjoining darkroom I developed the 
strip. It was not necessary to use a take- 
up spool, for the titles run at most, only 
two feet long. Only for titles containing 
many words would a takeup spool be 
needed. I even ran off about two inches 
in the darkroom, before tearing the film 
off, to be sure to get the last few frames. 
I closed my camera door before turning 
on the ruby light, so that no film was 
wasted. One threading is enough for 
the whole batch of titles you might make 
during the evening: 

My titles develop in about ten minutes. 
Being able to develop under a red light 
is a great help in determining the correct 
time of development. When they are 
developed, no printing or reversal is 
needed. They are finished positives and 
are ready to splice into the reel. 

If you cannot focus your 
movie camera lens far enough 
to handle small negatives I 
suggest having a short adapter 
tube made by a camera ma- 
chinist so that the lens is about 
%4” farther away from the 
film. Its correct focus can be 
determined by a few tests. 
The length of this tube, of 
course, depends on the focal 
length of your lens (use a 
long one if possible), the size 
of your negatives, and how 
close to them you may desire 
to work. 

And be sure and make a 
short exposure test on each 
negative, for they most likely 
vary in density. The more 
transparent the spot you select 
on the negative for your let- 
tering to appear, the more con- 
trasty will be the result. So 
select carefully that portion of 
your negative to be used as the 
immediate background for the 
letters. 

If after development, your 
letters are gray instead of a 
clean white, it is because your 
lettering ink is not sufficiently 
opaque. Or it might be that 
development has been forced, 
in which case the exposure 
should be increased and devel- 
opment shortened.—f 








| Letters to 


the Editor 








Dear Sir: ; 

Why must you clutter up a magazine 
devoted to the art of making pictures 
with such columns as “On The Ground- 
glass I See?” After all, who the devil 
cares what Paul Outerbridge wears? He 
could wear a grass skirt, for all I care, 
as long as it doesn’t affect his picture- 
taking abilities... 
HARRY KREITLEN, 


Newark, N.J. 
— » — 
Dear Sir: 


Will you kindly permit me as a sub- 
scriber and loyal booster of PopuLarR PHo- 
TOGRAPHY to poesen® angrily against the 
admission of a cheap Sniff and Snoop 
column in the March issue, called “On 
The Groundglass I See”... 

What the h—l do amateur photogra- 
phers the wide country over, who are 
interested in improving their technique, 
care about such trivial items as 
“What famous illustrator and his equally 
famous wife, etc.” ... Are you trying to 
include so many features that you begin 
to copy Walter Winchell’s or Louella Par- 
sons’ style of imparting dull gossip or 
sappy personalities about people we care 
nothing about? I think the editors should 
decide whether they are going to publish 
a bright, informative popular style cam- 
era magazine or a hodge-podge of various 
features culled from picture magazines, 
tabloids, and similar publications which 
appeal to the “masses.” ; 

The moment you begin to build the 
Sniff and Snoop appeal into your maga- 
zine you also begin to lose the good will 
and interest of amateurs interested pri- 
marily in one thing—photography! 

ON S. CURTIS, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Ep. It looks as though you fellows anda 
lot more like you win this round. Letters 
expressing disapproval of the column con- 
siderably outnumbered those in favor of 
it. Consequently it is being discontinued 
this month. However, if its discontinu- 
ance brings forth a new flood of letters 
and the balance swings in favor of the 
column, it will be reinstituted in the fu- 
ture. Many thanks to you, and to every- 
one else who wrote in, for your expres- 
sions of opinion. 





Dear Sir: 

. . . Tam growing tired of your pic- 
tures and articles of famous photograph- 
ers and their work. ... What would 
interest me would be... pictures taken 
with cameras and equipment a poor man 
possesses . costing under a hundred 
dollars, extra gadgets and all. Even a 
novice can get a good picture with a 
super camera, super lens, and super 
everything else, as for example a man 
can paint a sign or a picture with a ten 
cent brush and cheap house paint but he 
can do a darn sight better job with an 
expensive sable brush and a fine grade 
of OC ooo. ..c > 

--- Why not cut out some of the Mas- 
ters and give us some of the little fel- 


lows’ works? 
E. L. HILDWEIN 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


Ep. Today’s master photographers were 
not always able to afford the fine equip- 
ment they may use now. The majority 
started very humbly, learned to use their 
original inexpensive equipment so _skil- 
fully that they built up a demand for 
their work. It was this business they 
built up which enabled them to branch 
out and buy better equipment. The best 
camera in the world will not produce good 
pictures in the hands of a man who has 
not a sound conception of what makes 
good pictures, while an inexpensive box 
will produce good results when used 
properly. 

The “Pictures From Our Readers” de- 
partment regularly carries much fine 
amateur work, most of it done with com- 
paratively inexpensive equipment. 


— » — 
Dear Sir: 

_I have bought your magazine ... ever 
since I found out that there was a maga- 
zine of this type. I sincerely appreciate 
the fact that you are trying to help the 
amateur, and if we don’t profit by your 
magazine it is entirely our fault. Thanks 
a million. 

- ._. There is one little thing that I 
would like to say... against those people 
who say the South is Africa; a dwelling 
place of heathens. I resent that. For 
some twenty-one years I have been living 
in the South and of course I have seen 
such “stuff” as Erskine Cald- 
well and Bourke-White portray 
in their articles. Bourke- 
White’s photographs are excel- 
lent. No one would deny that. 
But THEY ARE NOT TYPI- 
CAL. ...I am wondering just 
how long Bourke-White had to 
hunt... before she found any- 
thing that would even half- 
way portray the South AS THE 
NORTH WANTS TO SEE IT. 

... I have lived in the Deep 
South for eleven years. My fa- 
ther is a high school professor 
and I have come in contact 
with his students and have had 
the opportunity of visiting in 
many southern homes. But 
never have I found anything 
like that which is portrayed by 
Bourke-White and Caldwell. In 
closing, may I say this, THE 
SOUTH IS CIVILIZED, and I 
am prepared to prove it with 
pictures not, of course, on a par 
with those of Bourke-White, 
but they are pictures of the 
typical South. 

GEORGE T. NICHOLSON, 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Dear Sir: —— 

My name does not appear on 
your subscription list as I am 
a traveling salesman who tray- 
els from the Gulf to Canada. 
. . - Met an interesting fan in 
Nashville one night as I was 
poring over your magazine 


and he... said that he did the 
same thing. We struck up a 
very good acquaintanceship 


discussing its merits. 

. . - Your article on “You 
Have Seen Their faces” was 
tops. I travel that country 
and stop often to take pictures 
and I wondered if I had any o 
the subjects that Miss Bourke- 

ite has taken. ;She was in 
* sweaey of many good sub- 
Setr. .< 
D. R. HERSHBERGER, 
Fairhope, Alabama. 


"| don't know who he is—but he fogs all my paper.” — »— 
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Making a Portable Photoflood 


by L. J. MARKUS 


This handy lighting unit can be made from a small, 
inexpensive traveling bag and a few electrical parts. 


ERE is an efficient floodlight that is 

easily carried from place to place. 
Being built into a small, inexpensive 
traveling bag, it can be set up ready for 
use in less than a minute, for all you 
have to do is release the latches, slide off 
the cover, set the floodlight on a con- 
venient chair or table and plug it into 
any 110 volt power outlet. When closed 
for carrying, only the inconspicuous tog- 
gle switch near the handle can reveal its 
purpose. 

At the flip of a switch, this super-power 
floodlight delivers the equivalent of 4500 
watts of light for indoor movies or snap- 
shots; another flip of the toggle switch 
and the lights dim to focusing brilliancy, 
conserving the life of the powerful No. 2 
photoflood bulbs. 

In one position of the switch, the three 
photoflood bulbs are all in series. You can 
leave them this way as long as you like 
without appreciably shortening their use- 
ful life, for each is now getting only about 
40 volts. An ingeniously simple circuit 
arrangement incorporating an inexpen- 
sive double-pole, single-throw toggle 
switch permits you to change over from 
this all-in-series connection to an all-in- 
parallel arrangement in a split second, 
applying full voltage to the lamps. Thus 
they burn at full brilliance, at which they 
have a 6-hour rated life, only for the 
actual duration of the exposure. In this 
way the life of the lamps can often be 
stretched into many months. 

The total cost of this traveling-bag 
floodlight is surprisingly low, for only a 
few parts are needed. You can get a 
sturdy travelling bag (about 6” x 12” x 
15”, or smaller) for a dollar; the three 
surface-mount sockets will cost 15 cents 
each, the D.P.S.T. toggle switch (rated at 
125 volts, 3 amperes or higher) 


er in size, but still giving 
plenty of light for short time 
exposures) cost only 25 cents 
apiece. 

To make the cover remov- 
able without destroying the 
usefulness of the hinges, cut 
through the left-hand portion 
of each hinge, parallel to the pin, with a 
hacksaw blade, as indicated in the accom- 
panying sketch. Then force off the por- 
tion which encircles the left-hand end 
of each hinge pin. The cover can now 
be removed by sliding it to the right, just 
as if it were the carrying case of a port- 
able typewriter. 

Mount the 3 sockets in a row inside 
the bag, all on the upper or handle side. 
Drill a 4%” diameter hole alongside the 
center socket, for the toggle switch, locat- 
ing it so the toggle end will come out near 
the center of the carrying handle on the 
outside. Now make connections between 
sockets and switch as indicated in the 
photo and diagram. Run the line cord to 
the switch terminals. Solder all connec- 
tions to the switch terminals securely, 
using rosin core solder. 

If you plan to cover the inside of the 
box with tinfoil, you will simplify the 
work greatly by removing the wired 
switch and sockets temporarily as a unit. 
Almost any kind of metallic foil will do. 
Aluminum foil like that used for wrap- 
ping chocolate bars was utilized in this 
case, the dull side being placed outward 
to give greater diffusion of the light. Ap- 
ply a coat of rubber cement to the inside 
of the bag, one section at a time, pressing 
foil over the cement evenly before it has 
a chance to dry. Wrinkles will not mat- 
ter, for they actually aid in diffusing light. 

Having covered the entire inside of the 









The floodlight can easily be carried to any pic- 
ture location and set up in less than a minute. 


bag, trim off surplus foil with a sharp 
knife, re-cement any loose pieces, then 
replace the sockets and switch. Make 
sure that you have covered all exposed 
terminals and wires with electrician’s 
tape. Aluminum paint will serve equally 
as well as tinfoil for a reflecting surface. 
If you are careful in applying it, there 
will be no need to remove the sockets and 
switch. 

Thread the line cord through a screw- 
eye located in one corner inside the bag, 
then attach the plug to the cord. Check 
connections carefully, insert the bulbs 
and your floodlight is completed, ready 
for use. 

There is ample room for photographic 
supplies inside the pocket in the cover of 
the bag or alongside the bulbs; with the 
bulbs removed from their sockets and 
placed in their corrugated paper cartons, 
considerably more space will be available, 
such as for a single-bulb reflector of the 
clamp-on type for a fill-in light, extra 
film, focusing cloth, plate holders, etc. 

Electrically-inclined readers may won- 
der how such a small toggle switch can 
be safely used. When this switch is in the 
“ON” or closed position, placing all bulbs 
in parallel, the current flow across each 
switch contact is about 10 amperes, but 
since this current will seldom be flowing 
for longer than a few minutes at a time, 
there will be no appreciable heating due 
to the excess current, and consequently 

no damage. Toggle switches 





will cost about 30 cents, and 12 
feet of cord with a plug will 


Schematic and Actual Wiring Diagrams 


having higher current ratings 
are available at slightly higher 








come to about 25 cents. That No.2 Photo Flood Bulbs D.P.S.T. Toggle Switch cost, but are not carried by all 
makes a total cost of 2 dollars, ne ne” Saal { HF electrical supply houses. Mail 
for you undoubtedly can dig - i order radio supply houses can 
up six wood screws and some \ generally furnish them, how- 
tinfoil or aluminum paint in a Sr i © pen ever, if for any reason you 
your workshop. No. 2 Mazda 0.0.5.7, Teege Such ot . Nes a ya prefer a heavier switch. The 





photoflood bulbs are 50 cents | 
each, while No. 1 bulbs (small- 

















ata atectshind Surtace - Mount Type Porcelain Sockets 
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Hinge Detail 


Pin and Hinge 
Slides out 














Left: Inside view of the top, showing 
position of the three porcelain sockets, 
toggle switch, and simple wiring scheme. 


Right: Three No. 2 lamps. give sufficient 
illumination for indoor movies. The case 
is lined with tinfoil to reflect light. 


completed light unit will be one 
of your favorite gadgets.—f 
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| Students’ Camera Contest | 





AMERA fans who are 18 years of 

age or under are going to have 
their chance to exhibit in a salon re- 
served exclusively for them. The First 
National Scholastic Salon of Photography 
has been announced by the American 
Institute of the City of New York and 
the Camera Club of Styvesant High 
School. The Salon will be held during 
the week of May 22nd at Education Hall 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, as an adjunct to the annual 
School Science Fair of the American 
Institute. 

Students of public schools and high 
schools within the proper age limits may 
submit prints, regardless of their resi- 
dence. It is believed that this is the first 
salon for students of school age held on 
a national scale. 

The salon will provide for two entry 
classes: Class A, for students enrolled 
in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th years of Senior 
High Schools; Class B, for students en- 
rolled in the 7th, 8th and 9th years of 
Junior High School and the Ist year of 
Senior High School. Class A will be 
divided into three sections: Pictorial, 
Modern, and Technical. Class B will 
consist of but one class, since the work 
will not be far enough advanced to war- 
rant such division. 

The closing date for entering prints in 
the salon is April 30th. It is suggested 
that those students who wish to enter 
the salon write for the official announce- 
ment which contains all information as 
to the number of prints which may be 
submitted, mounting, and manner of sub- 
mitting. All inquiries should be addressed 
to First National Salon of Photography, 
The American Institute, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York City —f 


Protecting the Thermometer 


REQUENTLY a thermometer or glass 
stirring rod (or combination of the 
two) becomes ex- 
tremely slippery 
with developer or 
some other solution, 
and it is apt to get 
some hard knocks 
as a result. A 4” or 
5” length of corru- 





gated rubber tubing, 

slipped over the up- 

i per ends of these 

Rubber tubing accessories will be 

protects found to eliminate 
thermometer. 


a lot of noise 
and danger from breakage in their use. 
The rubber grip gives you a better hold 
on the rod and cushions it against con- 
tainer edges. A shorter length of tubing 
over the “business end” is a_ shock- 
absorber and will lessen the chances of 
chipping or breaking an expensive piece 
of equipment. Do not permit the rubber 
tubing entirely to cover a thermometer’s 
mercury bulb or the correct temperature 
will not be registered—Ray Kershner, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAGE 43--PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


The photograph by Ed Herbert, selected 
to head this month’s salon section, was 
taken with an 8 x 10 Eastman Studio 
éamera and 19” Carl Zeiss f 7.7 lens on 
Gevaert Ultra Pan film. Only one 1000- 
watt spotlight was used for illumination 
and an exposure of % second madeat f 22. 


PAGE 44—MAKING FACES 


Fritz Wagner’s photograph was made 
with a Rolleiflex camera and f 3.8 Zeiss 
Tessar lens on Agfa Isopan film. He uscd 
daylight in combination with a 500-watt 
Per The exposure was 1/25 second at 


The picture of director Archie Mayo 
was taken by Bert Longworth on the 
Warner lot at Burbank, Calif., with a 4x 5 
Speed Graphic equipped with a 6” Carl 
Zeiss f 4.5 anastigmat lens. An exposure 
of 1/50 second was made at f 16 on East- 
man Super Sensitive Panchromatic film. 


PAGE 45—SHADOWS 


Erno Vadas took the photograph of the 
nuns with a Mentor Spiegelreflex 9 x9 cm. 
camera and Plaubel Anticomar f 3.5 lens 
on Perutz film. With the lens at f 6.3 an 
exposure of 1/100 second was made. 

' The picture by Anderson, made with an 
Eastman Recomar 18 and Kodak f 4.5 an- 
astigmat lens, was taken from the top of 
the press box of the stadium at Iowa 
State University. The occasion was the 
homecoming game between Iowa and 
Minnesota. An exposure of 1/50 second at 
f 11 was made on Verichrome film. The 
sun was hazy and smoke from the loco- 
motives of three special trains was blow- 
ing directly over the stadium. 


PAGES 46-47—HANDS 


The work of six photographers is shown 
on this spread of pictures. Don Loving 
made his picture in the studio of Janet 
Shafroth, sculpturess, as she was at work 
on a bust of Dr. A. T. Carlson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Loving used a Korona 
view camera and Bausch & Lomb Tessar 
lens. Using daylight and Mazda for illu- 
mination he made an exposure of 1/10 
poco at f 8 on Defender Ortho Portrait 

m. 

Van Train’s picture was taken with an 
Eastman Recomar 33 on Panatomic film, 
1/100 second at f 16, using synchronized 
flash with one Wabash No. 1 lamp. 

The photograph by James Owen Gaynor 
was taken with an Eastman 8 x 10 view 
camera and Beach f 3.5 lens on Defender 
X-F Pan film. His exposure was % sec- 
ond at f 11 and the illumination was fur- 
nished by two 1000-watt floods. 

Rowena Brownell took the picture of 
the hands peeling an apple with a Leica 
camera and Summar f 2 lens. Two 500- 
watt floodlights were used and the ex- 
posure was ¥% second at f 12.5 on Eastman 
Panatomic film. 

The photograph by Mark Kolesnikoff 
shows the shapely hands of Julia McGee, 
Los Angeles model, who is used especially 
for pictures where beautiful hands are 
needed. It was taken with an 8 x 10 
Eastman Century camera and Voigtland- 
er f 4.5 Heliar lens. The exposure was % 
second at f 6.3 on DuPont Superior film. 
The lighting was accomplished with two 
spots, one front and one back. 

The picture by John Barry is one of 
about 100 made on different assignments 
in the Amana colonies, Amana, Iowa. It 
was taken with a 3% x 4% Linhof camera 
and Xenar f 4.5 lens on Eastman Pana- 
tomic film. The lighting was screened 
—_ plus one 500-watt screened fill- 
n light. 


PAGE 48—PIN-HEADS 

The glass push-pins were photographed 
by Werner Stoy with a 3% x 4% Sander- 
son View camera and 5%” Turner Reich 
f 6.8 convertible lens. An exposure of 
about 30 seconds was made at f 45 on 
Defender X-F Pan cut film and developed 
in D-76. Illumination used was one No. 2 
Photoflood in reflector. 

Lew Landers’ picture of the bottle stop- 
pers was taken with a Contax III and 
f 1.5 lens. Two Photofloods in reflectors 
were used, and an exposure of 1/25th sec- 
ond made at f 3.5. 


PAGE 49—MODEST PRINCESS 


Hisenstaedt’s photograph was made 
while traveling in Abyssinia on an as- 
signment. He made the picture as de- 
scribed, with a Leica camera and 50 mm. 
Elmar f 3.5 lens. 





PAGE 50—MASKS 


Kirsch’s Masque Egyptien was made with 
an 8 x 10 Deardorff studio camera and 
13%” Zeiss Protar f 6.3 lens. He used 
Eastman Portrait Panchromatic cut film 
and with the lens stopped down to f 45 
made an exposure of 2 minutes. The 
illumination consisted only of a 5-watt 
bulb inside the wall lamp. 

Longworth took the picture of James 
Cagney in makeup with an 8 x 10 East- 
man view camera and Goerz Dagor lens, 
With the lens at f 11 a short bulb expo- 
sure was made on supersensitive panchro- 
matic film. Two Photofloods were used, 
This makeup was done as a test before 
starting production on the motion picture, 
It was not used, however. Instead, Cagney 
wore a papier-mache donkey head in the 
production. 


PAGE 5I—DIGGERS 


The candid shot by Dr. Jaffe was made 
with a Leica camera and 50 mm. Summar 
f 2 lens. The picture, taken indoors with 
daylight, was made at 1/60 second, f 4.5, 
on DuPont Superior Pan film while the 
youngster was engrossed in listening to 
the conversation between his father and 
the Doctor. 

Krutch’s photograph was taken at night 
during the construction of Norris Dam, 
Tenn. It was made with a 5 x 7 Eastman 
View camera and Goerz Dagor f 6.3 lens, 
The camera was-loaded with Eastman 
Panatomic film and the lens stopped down 
to f 11.-. Krutch had an assistant fire a 
charge of flash powder behind the electric 
shovel so the actual flare would not strike 
the camera lens. 


PAGES 52-53—MEET JOHN W. SHEERES 


All of the photographs by Sheeres, un- 
less otherwise mentioned, were made with 
a 3% x 4% revolving back, double exten- 
sion Graflex camera, 9%” Graf Variable 

5 lens, and Eastman Panatomic film. 
The first one, On Tap, is an exception, 
having been taken with a 2% x 2% Rollei- 
flex equipped with a Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 
lens. This is truly a candid shot and 
was made at 1/25 second, f 4.5. 

Outlook was made for the New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and has been hung in a number 
9s —_— It was taken at 1/25 second, 
Temptation was made at 1/5 second, 
f 4.5, using two 1000-watt Johnston Vent- 
lites and one 500-watt lamp. The model 
is Lil Liandre, former premier danseuse in 
“The Eternal Road,” a Max Rheinhardt 
production. 

Sun-Ray was taken on a front sun porch 
with no artificial light used. The exposure 
was 1/25 second at f 4.5. 

Desire was made in the studio with one 
1000-watt and one 500-watt floodlight 
The model, Babette I. New, is a promising 
young sculptress of New York City. 

Lullaby, taken at 1/25 second, f 6.3, is 4 
bit of home portraiture taken with day- 
light and one 1000-watt diffused flood- 
light. It was seen in the Photographic 
Society of America Traveling Salon, 1937. 
While complete salon data has not been 
a for all the pictures, many of them 

ave been accepted in international ex- 
hibits both here and abroad. 

The portrait of Sheeres was taken by 
Alvin C. Greiner with the Graflex camera 
and Panatomic film at 1/5 second, f 6.3 
using one 1000-watt main light and two 
500-watt lamps for backlighting. Greiner 
has won several medals for his photog- 
raphy and is well known as a painter and 
camera pictorialist. 


PAGE 54—MONTAGE 


Midori, whose photographic accomplish- 
ments were described in a story which 
appeared in the March issue of PopuLas 
PHOTOGRAPHY, made this montage with neg- 
atives taken by a 3% x 4% Graflex and 
Goerz Dogmar f 4.5 lens on Agfa Super- 
pan Portrait film. Both shots were made 
at 1/5 second with the lens at f 8 The 
montage was printed by projecting, first 
the negative of the harpist, then the 
transparent positive of the violinist, onto 
the same piece of sensitized paver. Oneé 
portion of the paper was masked by hand 
during each projection, and additional 
dodging was accomplished in the sameé 
manner. 

The originals were made at Whittier 
College, Calif., and the montage conceived 
a year later. The softness/of the lightin 
was obtained by using diffusers made 0 
Chinese silk over the two 500-watt lights 
used for illumination. 
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Print Criticthuch 


This service is free to our readers. Send your prints with technical data to POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. S., Detroit, Mich.—Your picture 
contains good lighting and the easy infor- 
mality which is desirable in this type of 








Photo by W. H. S. 


Left: A line draw- 
ing illustrating im- 
proved posing and 
cropping of the 
above picture. 


photograph. The 
ser of the 
girl’s features and 
expression is good. 
However, both peo- 
ple should have been looking either into 
the camera or away from it, since the man 
appears to be stealing the shot. Also, his 
hand and arm are in an awkard position, 
and the girl’s right hand should be restin 

easily in her lap instead of running out o 

the picture. It is unfortunate that the girl’s 
head was cut off at the top edge of the 
print; this should have been observed and 
corrected in the camera’s viewfinder before 
you made the exposure. The accompanying 
sketch embodies the major corrections we 
Suggest regarding posing and composition. 

* * *# 


W. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.—There is a lot of 
human interest in your photograph of the 
young Negro laborer, its most apparent 
shortcoming being 
that the rope and 
the ring are _ too 
prominent in propor- 
tion to the face. To 
remedy this the cam- 
era might have been 
held a little higher. 
Frequently ina study 
- _" sort —_ 
slight cropping o 
the head or the 
head-covering is de- 
sirable, but in this 
case it did more 
harm good. 
Main reason for this 

the man’s cap 

















Photo by W. S. 


that 
photographed light, thus tending to blend 
with the white border of the print. The 








Prints will not be returned. 


strip of shadow across the top of the pic- 
ture offsets this to some degree, however. 
Your original print fails to do justice to 
the negative, being rather gray and lack- 
ing in sparkle. 
* a 

S. W., Detroit, Mich.—Very often splendid 
photographic effects can be obtained by 
shooting at a background through a pattern 
in the foreground. 
In this case, however, 
where both fore- 
ground and_ back- 
ground are sharp, 
the result is some- 
what confusing. The 
amount of detail 
which the eye must 
pick up in the back- 
ground requires the 
viewer to work his 
way through the tangle in the foreground 
in order to see the real part of the picture. 
Remember that we have been stressing 
simplicity. When you make it difficult for 
po viewer he loses interest in your pic- 
ure. 





Photo by 8S. W. 


* * *& 


D. S., Ashburton, N. Z.—You did well to 
use a filter in this shot to bring out the 
distant mountains 
and the clouds, but 
you might well have 
included more sky. 
If you could have 
aimed your camera 
from a lower angle 
the study would 
have been more ef- 
fective, and your 
too-symmetrical di- | 
vision of the — into top and bottom 
portions would have been corrected. This 
does not mean that you should have 
omitted the foliage, since that would have 
resulted in a rather uninteresting picture. 
The foliage lends depth of perspective and 
carries a general geographical message. 

ok * * 





Photo by D. S. 


L. T., Pittsfield, Mass.—This print has 
very good tone quality and splendid con- 
trast. The figures are all sharp and the 





Photo by L. T. 


back-lighting gives the picture plenty of 
sparkle. Angle shots of subjects like this 
are always more interesting than if pho- 
from ground level; but you must 
be careful to have your ndicular lines 
arallel with the side mar of the print. 
otice here that the standing figures and 
ne mast —_ to o right. ~~ ge 
print, turning negative just enou () 
straighten these lines, and see how much 


better the picture will look. It’s a good idea 

to watch for this fault in your finder when 

— of a similar nature in the 
uture. 





Photo by J. H. T. 


J. H. T., Philadelphia, Pa—We are well 
aware of the difficulties encountered in 


taking good pictures 
necessity for posing 


of young babies. The 
them in a reclining 


position so often results in the lengthwise 


distortion apparent here. 
nearer the lens 


much 


The feet were 
than was the head, 


producing an undesirable reversal in em- 


hasis. 
ges sg and further 


holding the camera more near- 


away from the baby. 


plan to include only the u r- 
tions of the e. In a shot a és the 


latter it may 


e patience to get the baby’s 


hands and arms in the b pies but you 


can do it. The creases an 


background are bad 


es in the 
in this instance. It is 


generally best to surround the baby with 


a background which 
shade. 


is uniformly light in 


* * & 


S. L. P., Pembroke, Bermuda.—Your in- 


formal attempt at 
some understanding 
of the subject on 
your part. You took 
this shot from an 
effective camera an- 
gle so far as compo- 
sition and feature 
portrayal are con- 
cerned. The appar- 
ent absence of sun- 
light when the pic- 
ture was taken is 
unfortunate, since a 
stronger lighting is 
definitely needed and 
would have put some 
sparkle in the eyes 


portraiture indicates 


te 





Photo by S. L. P. 


and prevented your getting a flat and life- 
less print, The white sky would have been 


improved 
branches might well 


by using a filter and the tree- 


have been left out. 


*’_ * * 


B. G., Boyoune, N.J.—You may be only 


fourteen ein re) 
that you 

are at home in the 
darkroom. This is a 
fine example of an 
outdoor _ silhouette. 
The highlight on the 
man’s shoe is a par- 
ticularly good touch, 
since it keeps the 
subject’s feet from 
being lost in the low- 
er dark area. The 
main criticism of this 
nicture is that the 
figure divides it too 
ry in the cen- 
ter. Cropping it on 
the left as shown 


will help. And, if the negative 


, but your print shows 
ave a good eye for pictures and 





Photo by B. G. 
rmits, in- 


clude a little more to the right, since the 


figure is faci 
tant shoreline is well 


Your choice of prin 
have been quite satisfactory, as the 


good contrast in the 


in that direction. The dis- 


pnene. in the picture. 
ing paper seems to 
4 re is 
print. 


























Stained glass window, Vassar College 
library, by Virginia Allen, East Orange, 
N.J., with a 1A Kodak, 8 seconds at f 7.7. 


. ah 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY selects this photegeneh as the best picture 
this month. It is titled “Harmony,” and was taken by May V. Nordstrom 
of Portland, Oregon. The camera used was a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic with 
a 6” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. With Eastman Super Sensitive Panchro- 
matic film and a K-2 filter, an exposure of 1/35 second at f 4.5 was 
made. Here’s a story-telling picture that has plenty of human interest. 


ee i, 
fees 


Theodore A. Baxt, New York, took this Alan F. Snow, ge py 2 Pa., made this inter- 


with a single lens 2A Hawkeye at smallest esting silhouette of a bronze panther with his 
stop, portrait lens and a photoflash bulb. 1A Kodak and Eastman S. S. Panchromatic film. 


Below: Excellent backlighting taken with Oscar, a tame duck, poses 
a Rolleiflex camera and filter by W. Edw. for N. L. Murphy, Waltham, 
White, Plymouth, N.H., on Agfa Superpan. Mass. Taken with a Graflex 


Below: Two negatives, suppeimpened, were used camera, 1/80 second at f 8. 


to make this trick picture by Howard Anderson, 
Miles City, Montana. Both were taken at night 
with a Voigtlander “Vag” and two photofloods. 


% 


Using a Leica camera and Agfa Uitra Speed Pan 
film, Shirley Graves, Clevelan Ohio, took 
this picture after 11:30 p.m. with moonlight. 
The exposure given was 12 minutes at f 2.5. 















































































Dissolving 





belt “Mens | 





OR those who have occasion to use 
considerable hypo and yet begrudge 
the long process of stirring necessary to 
effect the solution of bulk hypo here is a 
method which has proved entirely satis- 
factory to me from every standpoint over 

a period of years. 

First weighing out the required amount 
of hypo I then place it in the center of a 
double-thick square of common cheese- 
cloth. Gathering the four corners of this 
cheesecloth to make a form of sack, I 
suspend this sack under the water level 
in a wide mouthed crock, having previ- 
ously measured into this crock three- 
quarters of the volume of water required 
for the total bulk of the solution. 


Hypo, being heavier than water, settles 
to the bottom of this container as it dis- 
solves, pushing up the fresh water around 
the sack, and thus forms a sort of water 
circulation which greatly helps quick 
solution of the bulk chemical. 


While this dissolving process is taking 
place I mix the acidifying solution, and 
by the time this is done the hypo solu- 
tion is ready for use. My experience has 
been that it is better, in the interests of 
the long life of the solution before it is 
used, to add the acidifier-and-hardener 


[nw 










OH WHY ? 
WHY, WHY, DOES IT 
DO went ¢ Pi DOES 


HISTORY - PHOTOGRAPHY 





solution to each fresh acid-hypo bath as 
it is prepared for use. 

By actual test, hypo dissolved by this 
method never takes longer than the stir- 
ring method, and sometimes takes less 
time. It has the 
added advantage of 
requiring no per- 
sonal attention until 
solution is effected, 
thus leaving the 
operator free for 
other work. 

When dissolution 
is complete the bal- 
ance of water re- 
quired to make up 
the total volume of 
the plain hypo solu- 
tion is added, and 
the whole given a good stirring to effect 
an even mixture throughout. 

The use of hot water to attempt faster 
solution of the hypo is of doubtful value 
in the final results because the warm 
hypo solution must be allowed to cool, 
which takes time, before the acid-hard- 
ener solution may be added. This is to 
prevent the formation of an objectionable 
white precipitate —William Horace Smith, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Diagram of water 
current induced by 
dissolving of hypo. 
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CARL WILLIAM SCHEELY 
\777 


SCHEELY DOUBTLESSLY 
KNEW OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF SCHULZE, THAT LIGHT 
AFFECTED SILVER CHLORIDE 
AND SILVER NITRATE, SO 
HE SET OUT TO FIND THE 
NATURE OF THE CHANGE - 


DR. WILLIAM LEWIS 
1770 


















PSCHEELY FOUND 
THAT N SILVER CHLORIDE 
WAS EXPOSED TO SUNSHINE 
THAT IT WAS CONVERTED 

INTO METALIC SILVER- HE KNEW 
THAT LIQUOR AMMONIA WAS A 
SOLVENT OF SILVER CHLORIDE 
AND FOUND THAT IT WOULD NOT 

DISSOLVE THE SILVER CHLORIDE 


AS A FIXING AGENT - 





FURTHER _ 


LEWIS 
STONE, IF TREATED WITH NITRATE DARKENED 
\F EXPOSED TO THE SUN- HE ALSO FOUND 
COMPOUNDS OF BISMUTH, OF GOLD 


WHICH AAD BEEN EXPOSED TO THE SUN- 
HE DIDN'T REALIZE THIS WOULD ACT 


Copyright, 1938 
ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 















DR. LEWIS ALSO REPEATED 

Ai f SCHULZE'S EXPERIMENTS AND 
CARRIED HIS OWN INVESTIGATION 

(NTO THE ACTION OF LIGHT MUCH 











Zi WAZ YZ. 


FOUND THAT BONE,WOOD, IVORY AND 







AND OF MERCURY WERE 
LIGHT SENSITIVE - 












L. Y. N., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
making enlargements developed an 
same way as a contact print? 


Is bromide r any + of 
ix in the 


ANSWER: The procedure in handling a 
bromide print is, generally speaking, the 
same as with a contact print. It must be 
remembered, however, that a darker safe- 
light must be used as the bromide paper 
is more sensitive than the paper used in 
contact printing. Because the bromide 
paper has a heavier emulsion it must be 
handled with more care. Fresh hypo should 
always be used, and sudden  < ahoe in 
temperature should be avoided when trans- 
eee the prints from one solution to an- 
other. 


D. J. F., Los Angeles, Calif. When taking pictures 
is it better to overexpose rather than underexpose, 
if there is some doubt as to correct exposure? 


ANSWER: Most amateurs have a tendency 
to underexpose their negatives. It is better 
to have them slightly overexposed. This, 
however, does not hold true when photo- 
graphing subjects having flat contrasts. 
Where scenes are in high key, such as sea- 
scapes or people in white against a very 
light background one should especially 
avoid overexposure. 


A. B. R., Brooklyn, N.Y. Please give some informa- 
tion on film treatment to increase the sensitivity of 
the emulsion. 


ANSWER: The dry method of hypersensi- 
tizing as outlined by Drs. Dersch and 
Luerr of the Agfa Ansco Research Labra- 
tories offers a means of obtaining from 50 
to 150 per cent increase in emulsion sen- 
sitivity. The wrapped or unwrapped film 
is merely placed in a sealed container with 
a small amount of liquid mercury and al- 
lowed to stand at room temperature from 
36 hours for loose material to about a 
week for wrapped or tightly spooled film. 
They also found that film shows a 
markedly greater increase in sensitivity 
when hypersensitized after exposure in- 
stead of before exposure. Actual contact 
with the film is prevented by placing the 
mercury in an open glass retainer which 
> placed in the larger container with the 
m. 


J. K. L., Tulsa, Okla. 1 wish to obtain a copyright 
on some photographs. How do | go about it? 
Does it pay to get pictures copyrighted? 


ANSWER: Application forms for copyright 
may be obtained by writing to the Library 
of Congress, Copyright Office, Washington, 
D.C. Two of these forms are filled in and 
returned to the Copyright Office with two 
copies of the photograph and a regis- 
stration fee of $1.00, or if a certificate is 
wanted, $2.00. Pictures which are very 
unusual and several copies of which are 
apt to be sold are often worth copyright- 
ing. Ordinarily, however, it does not pay 
the photographer to secure his own copy- 
right. A publisher will always pay for 
pictures used, and if a photograph brings 
in _— a few dollars the fee cuts into the 
profits. 


R. W. S., Omaha, Neb. Recently | observed a cam- 
era user peering at his subject through a bluish- 
colcred piece of glass before he shot a picture. 
What was his purpose? 


ANSWER: The photographer evidently was 
using a view-filter, through which he was 
able to observe his subject in monochrome 
(i.e., in shades of white and one color 
only). Thus he wes able to tell more near- 
ly what values the shadows and highlights 
would have in a final print of the subject. 
This procedure frequently enables you to 
detect in a subject unwanted glare or harsh 
contrast which the eye would not notice un- 
aided because of its normal ability to regis- 
ter all visible colors. Blue is) not the only 
color suitable for this use. A simple and 
effective view-filter may be made from a 
(Continued on page 87) 
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A Tripod You Can Build 


by ROBERT D. HAWKINS 


Amateur Photographer, Ashley, Ind. 


Just what you've been wanting—a portable extension 
tripod that is really solid. Here are plans which 
will enable you to build a good one at small cost. 


ranged a neat still-life composition, 

worked hours to get just the effect 
you wanted, then turned out a photo 
that looked like a double exposure, you 
realize the necessity of a solid tripod. 

Looking over the tripod market, I 


I YOU have ever painstakingly ar- 


found just what I wanted at a price . 


which was just about fifteen dollars more 
than I could afford. So I designed my 
own and proceeded to build it. This tri- 
pod is a not too delicate yet portable 
affair weighing five pounds, closing to 
32 inches, and opening to 54 inches high. 
The total cost ran about a dollar for 
the materials, and it took only a few 
hours time to build it. 

For the legs I would have preferred 
to use hard wood, but as none was avail- 
able I purchased a piece of white pine 
such as is used to make window sash. 
This comes in a standard size 144” x 5” 
and 8 feet long. It is best, however, if 
you do not have a woodworking layout, 
to have it cut and planed to the proper 
dimensions at the lumber yard, as it 
saves you a lot of sawing and planing, 
and gives pieces exactly the right size. 

Sheet brass can be cut to the sizes 
needed or perhaps you can get strips 
the right size. I used steel on mine, the 


kind used for barrel hoops 
which can be bent easily, but 
the brass is to be preferred if 
available. 

The legs should be made first. 
You need six pieces 54” x 144” 
x 30” for the outer parts which 
are hinged to the head, and 
three pieces the same length 
but 1” x 1%” for the sliding or 
inner part of the legs. Cut a 
block 2 inches long off of each 
of the latter and glue and nail 
one between two pieces of the 
outer leg as shown on the 
drawing. Locate the hole for the bolt, and 
using a quarter inch bit, drill from the 
sides so the holes meet in the center 
block. The leg assembly is sanded smooth, 
and after all three are made, the sliding 
member is fit in place. 

Make the metal fittings for the top 
end of the sliding legs as shown in the 
diagram and screw them in place with 
No. 6 by 1%” round-head brass sczews, 
drilling out so as not to split the wood. 
Make sure that the brass strip does not 
bind, yet is tight enough not to permit a 
slight wobble. The clamp for the lower 
end is fastened to the one side of the 
outer legs, and a screw clamp presses 


allows a 


Right: The completed 
* tripod, fully extend- 
ed, serves as a firm 
camera support. The 
adjustable 


unusual angle shots. 


Below: The two brass 
clamps for inner and 
outer leg. Their con- 
struction is shown in 
the diagram below. 


tilt-top 
variety of 








against the other, in turn tightening the 
moveable leg between the two outer ones. 
Cut a heavy brass semicircle with a 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Trade Notes and News 


Items 





TO FILL the expressed need for a simple 
and accurate timer, the General Electric 
—_ and mer- 
chandise department, 
Bridgeport, _Conn., 
has announced a new 
electric timer. The 
device will find use 
in photo _ studios, 
where accuracy is 
desired and simple 
operation is manda- 
tory. To set the tim- 
er, the alarm knob 
is turned until a red 
pointer indicates the 
desired interval. Any 
operation up to three and one-half hours 
may be timed. It is available in either black 
or ivory plastics case. 


THE NEW Jobo developing tank is avail- 
able to camera fans everywhere. This new 
darkroom accessory is made of bakelite and 
cannot be harmed by developing chemicals. 
The bottom of the tank is _ especially 
moulded to jostle the film, resulting in 
freer circulation of the developin uid. 
The top fits tightly and securely. e tank 
has thinner and more numerous grooves, 
may be quickly and easily loaded, and is 
available for No. 127, No. 120 and 35 mm. 
size films. For complete details write to 
the Intercontinental Marketing Corpora- 
tion, 10 E. 40th St., New York City. 


MEANS OF burning photoflood or Mazda 
lamps at half voltage during non-operative 
periods is provided by the Victor Hi-Lo 
Switches which can be obtained in three 
sizes. The switch is plugged into the cur- 
rent supply and extensions permit the 
plugging in of two or more photoflood 
amps, —— on the size switch em- 
ployed. Other uses can be made of these 
switches for similarly controlling ordinary 
yes in the home or office, or the speed 
of pairs of electric fans. For full informa- 
tion and prices write to James H. Smith & 
Sons Corp., 83 Lake St., Griffith, Ind. 


FURTHER improvements in their De Luxe 
Model 38 projector are announced by 
Standard Projectors, Inc. A new gate, of 
unusual design, operates on the “floating” 
type principle. This gate provides even ten- 
sion on the film at all times and allows 

sitive film traction even on films that 
ave been spliced often. In addition, the 
“floating” principle, achieved by hinging 





GE electric timer. 


the gate so that it rides with the film in- 
stead of resisting it, aids in preventing wear 
to the film, as well as eliminating any ex- 
cess tension. The gate is instantly remov- 
able for cleaning purposes. 


THE THIRD Rollie-Show is scheduled to 
open May 2nd at Rockefeller Center, New 

ork City. Exhibitors from all parts of 
the nation are expected to ag ate. All 
entries must be in by April 16th. The Salon 
is being held primarily to stimulate inter- 
est in advanced photography among users 
of the Rolleicord, Rolleiflex, Heidosco 
and _ Rolleidosco Cameras, (made by 
Franke & Heidecke and distributed in the 
U.S.A. by Burleigh Brooks, Inc.) 

Prints submitted must be at least 7 x 7 
inches and mounted in such a way that the 
overall size does not exceed 16 x 20 inches. 
No hand-painted entries will be consid- 
ered. 

Entries should be sent to Burleigh 
Brooks, Inc., 127 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Name and address of contestant 
must be pasted or legibly inscribed on back 
of each mount and sufficient return postage 
must be enclosed. Data on exposure and 
paper used should also be given. There is 
no entry charge. Any user of the above 
cameras who is a resident of the United 
States is eligible and may submit as many 
as four prints. A total of $450.00 in 31 cash 
prizes and 25 Honorable Mention certifi- 
cates will be awarded. 


OWNERS OF 3A Kodaks, Series II, can cut 
their picture-taking costs almost in half 
with the new “twin- 
exposure” camera 
back developed and 
announced by the 
Eastman_ Kodak 
Company. The new 
back permits taking 
eleven pictures 2% x 
3% inches on a roll 
of regular six-expo- 
sure film of the size 
used in the 3A. It 
can be installed at 
any good camera 
shop, and replaces the regular camera back. 

A removable metal mask slips inside the 
camera, and “frames” the smaller picture 
area. The twin back has two ruby win- 
dows, for checking film numbers. The 
film is wound until a number appears in 
the first window, the picture is snapped, 





Removable mask. 


and then the film is wound forward until 
the same number appears in the second 
window, at which point the camera is ready 
for another picture. 

Swing covers are provided on both ruby 
windows for protection when supersensitive 
panchromatic film is used. Slip-on 
are also supplied for the camera finder, to 
outline the area which the twin-back pic- 
tures will include. The 3A Kodak in 
Exposure Back retails for $5. 


MAKERS OF Univex photographic sup- 
plies, Universal Camera Corporation, New 

ork, announce the 
introduction of a 
new camera to be 
known as UniveX 
Minicam and to re- 
tail at $3.50. It is the 
most expensive still 
camera ever market- 
ed by this company 
and has many unique 
features. The nega- 
tive size of the pic- 
tures this model 
takes is 1%” x 1%”. Excellent 3” x 4” larger 
—- may be secured. The camera is of 

andy, streamlined design, and has an an- 
tique bronze front plate. A new type Ach- 
romar precision lens is supplied, especiall 
adjusted to each camera at the py t 
is packed in a smart gold and red gift box. 
It uses the Standard No. 100 Ultrachrome 
film that retails for 10c a roll. 


A PROFUSELY illustrated catalog listing 
the complete Britelite-Truvision line o 
motion picture screens and photographic 
accessories has just been released. Copies 
are available at your dealer or direct from 
Motion Picture Screen and Accessories Co., 
Inc., 526 West 26 Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, we understand, is about 
to come into its own as far as expositions 
are concerned. Plans are under way for 
the First International Photographic Ex- 
sition, to held at Grand Central 
alace, New York City, during the week 
of April 18th. This show is to have all 
sorts of photographic displays, stage fea- 
tures, contests for amateurs and profes- 
sionals in both movies and still pictures. 
Further information and entry blanks can 
be obtained from the Exposition’s head- 
—— Hotel Commodore, New York 
ity. 


THE NEW Trojan Reflectors announced by 
Central Camera Company, Chicago, IIL. 
provide efficient lighting units at moderate 
cost. The Trojan is equipped with the new 


(Continued on page 89) 





New UniveX 
Minicam. 





Calendar of Photographic Sihibttions 
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SALON | ADDRES mE | nates | Sen” PAT BUtic™ 

Rocky Mountain National Salon of Photography... gy yy oe ~ eee Soc., Apr. 1—Apr. 15 
Scottish National Salon gy wh hy Bee Cartwright, 52 High St., Apr. 2—Apr. 16 
a pee, Seog. 2 
3rd Annual Cedar Rapids Salon of Photography.... a 4% ate Sec., 439 36th St., N.E., $1.00 4 Mar. 15 |Apr. 1—Apr. 15 
The 18th Annual Competition of American Pho-|American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 New- 

aS | ee RT SE ts ee bury St., Boston, Mass. Mar. 15 
The 7th Annual Boston Salon of Photography........ — Camera Club, 351 Newbury St., Boston, $1.00 4 Mar. 22 |Apr. 23—May 1 
Bi” allonnanbinmnananlbcnndies gy Mom ~ he EE Mar. 31 |Apr. 23—Apr. 30 
he rir ame. oF Photography in gt 4 Hofman, rue Brogniez, 154, Brussels, 7 Belgas 4 Apr. 1 |May to October 
ee ee — of Pho- "| ‘lnoh Me Salon Sec., 614 Broad St., $1.00 4 Apr. 14 |May 1—May 8 
teoa uo fi Cage Caner Chenin SPE i 7 Ey ERT | ary ar 2 

ot Meusataenies 5 RS Box 91, Hamilton, Waikato 5, owes Jone 1 Apr. 25 |July 3—July 18 
sl Aeneas Fox River Valley Photographic a eraanltcee, Green Bay Camera Club, Green $1.00 P May 5 |May 12—May 26 
The Third Anthracite Photographic Salon........... g Bq 2 ial emeunteeed GE 4 May 7 |May 14—May 31 
1938 Baltimore International Photographic Salon....'Salon Sec., 2315 Homewood Ave., Baltimore, Md. May 10 |June 1—June 30 
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The two EXAKTAS 
24x36 mm. (standard 35 
mm. film) and 4x6.5 em. 
have great versatility be- 
cause of the numerous in- 
terchangeable lenses which 
are available. They are truly 
Universal Cameras, well adapt- 
ed to making portraits, fase 
scapes, street scenes, or archi- 
tectural subjects. Lenses are 
also supplied for making wide- 
angle and telephoto pictures. 
For night pictures ultra-fast 
anastigmats up to F:1.9 are at 
your disposal. These lenses can 
even be interchanged with the 
camera loaded, 
and every one of 
them shows the picture, 
right side up on the 
CAMERA WORKS ground glass, and free from 
STEENBERGEN&CO parallax up to the moment of 
exposure. Free leaflet. 
DRESDEN - Striesen 478 
(Germany) 


Distributors East of the Rocky Mountains Distributors West of the Rocky Mountains 
PHOTO MARKETING CORPORATION BELL & HOWELL CO. 


10 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y 716 North La Brea Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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CORRECT EXPOSURE 
FOR ALL 


LIGHT INTENSITIES 











ICTURES * 

of dull- 
gray interiors 
are as easy to make 
as shots in brilliant 
sunlight when you use the 
G-E exposure meter. The 
reason — wide-range light 
sensitivity. Adapted for a 
different method of determin- 
ing exposure, the G-E ex- 
posure meter makes available 
an additional low light range. 
You get correct exposure for 
every photographic con- 
dition. 
Stop at your dealer’s store 
today. Have him demon- 
strate the exclusive new 
features of the G-E exposure 
meter. He will be glad to ex- 
plain how it will improve 
your next pictures. Write for 
descriptive literature which 
‘tells the advantages of this 
new exposure meter. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 


Price $19.50 


GENERAL ‘> ELECTRIC 





General Electric Company 
Dept. 6B-201 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Send descriptive literature on the G-E 
exposure meter. 


Name 





Address 








| TRINITY CAMERA GUILD 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 








ATLANTA CAMERA CLUB of Atlanta, Ga., 
holds its meetings on the second Monday 


| of each month at 110% Forsyth St. At 
| the January meeting the following officers 


were elected: A. A. Murphy, Pres.; ; 
Sidney Smith, V.P.; John Murdock, Secy.- 
Treas. 

A program of monthly competitions has 
been arranged and the meetings are fea- 
tured by camera authorities who give in- 
struction and hints to the members. The 
February competition covered the subject 
of “Table Top Photography.” Interested 
amateurs are invited to attend the meet- 
ings. The president may be addressed at 
243 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


READING CAMERA CLUB of Reading, Pa., an- 
nounces that one of its members, Dr. 


| Frederick Willson, held a one-man salon 


in the art galleries of the Reading Mu- 
seum. More than 200 unusual photographs 
resulting from an extensive trip through 
India were exhibited. Dr. Willson is in- 
terested in helping people see how other 
peoples of the world live. He has pre- 
sented his prints to the Museum to be 
used in visual education work by Dr. Levi 
W. Mengel, curator. 


SAN JOAQUIN CAMERA CLUB, 528 East Main 
Street, tockton, Calif., has arranged a 
print competition with the Sierra Camera 
Club of Sacramento, Calif. The Directors 
of the two clubs arranged the details. A 
traveling print show was exhibited at the 
first meeting of the year and the members 
judged the prints shown. Monthly print 
competitions are held consisting of the 
work of club members. 


of Weaverville, 
Calif. was recently organized by camera 
enthusiasts of Trinity County. The club 
states that it has some of the finest pic- 
torial country available. Weaverville is 
located in the heart of the Trinity moun- 
tains, 15 miles from the Trinity Alps, so- 
called because they have such a resem- 
blance to the Alps of Switzerland. Hun- 
dreds of square miles have never been 
visited by man. Hiking, horseback riding, 
hunting, fishin glorious scenery, and 


| abundant wild fite make this area a para- 


dise for photographers. 


"Y'' CAMERA CLUB, Central Y.M.C.A., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is sponsoring an 8 week’s 
course in photography as part of the 
Y.M.C.A. adult education program. Alex 
L. Scheer is instructing. At a recent 
meeting Dr. John Riebel, Jr., discussed 
“Clinical Diagnosis by means of the Gas- 
troscope and X-ray.” The Gastroscope is 
an interesting stomach camera which is 
swallowed by the patient. It takes 16 pic- 
tures of the inside of the stomach at a 
single exposure. 

New officers are: Don J. MacAuley, 
Pres.; Frank F. Crandell, V.P.; Helen Ro- 
dan, Secy.; John Ptacek, Treas.; C. H. 
Hoover, A. L. Scheer, Morris Zuckerman, 
and George Melvin, Advisory Board. 


MILFORD CAMERA CLUB, Milford, Conn., has 
forwarded a copy of the new mimeo- 
graphed bulletin entitled “The Wash.” 
The bulletin is devoted to club news and 
announcements. The club is planning to 
form informal groups which will devote 
their time to particular phases of photog- 
raphy. There will be one group for be- 
ginners in which developing, printing, and 
other subjects will be treated in an ele- 
mentary manner. 

An interesting competition was ar- 
ranged whereby each member photo- 
granhed the tower of the Memorial Bridge 
at Milford. The prints were presented at 
the January 28th meeting. It was inter- 
esting to compare the various conceptions 
of how the tower should be photographed. 

Harold N. Pierce is Pres.; Jean Decker, 
V.P.; and M. W. Abbott, Secy.-Treas. Mr. 
Abbott may be addressed at 23 Bedford 
St., Milford, Conn. 


MOBILE CAMERA CLUB, 58 St. Michael Street, 
Mobile, Alabama, has been recently organ- 
ized. The club has already had one print 
exhibition which was held in the public 
library. More than 200 visitors registered 
at this first show. 

A mimeographed bulletin is issued for 
members. It bears the heading “View- 
Finder.” The bulletin is devoted to club 
news, announcements of new photographic 
equipment appearing on the market, and 
other items of general interest. Members 
Calagaz and Rogers have crashed through 
and had some of their prints published. 

The officers of the club are L. E 


mondson, Pres.; » Cc, Crowell, V.P.; 7, L. 


Moore, Secy.; F Calagaz, Treas. 


DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT CAMERA CLUB, 
25 North Main St., Dayton, Ohio, has 
elected the following officers for 1938: D. 
M. Cotterill, Pres.; Gale Law, V.P.; R. C. 
Abbott, Secy.; Marguerite Somers, Treas. 
The club announces that its members 
are making good progress in the club 
school of photography. The school is in- 
structed by D. E. Ahlers, pictorialist and 
commercial photographer. All _corre- 
spondence should be addressed to R. C 
Abbott at the address given above. 


MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF NEW YORK, INC., 
Midston House, 22 East 38th St., New 
York City, announces that it believes it 
is the first club of its kind to have its 
own public —— for the exhibition of 
premsesres prints from miniature cameras. 
nown as the Mezzanine Gallery, it was 
opened recently at 22 East 38th St., New 
York City, for monthly showing of prints 
by well-known miniature camera workers. 

At this writing shows by Bob Leavitt, 
A.R.P.S., Helen T. Farrell, A.R.P.S., and 
a joint exhibition by Carl Mydans and 
Rex Hardy, Jr., sta hotographers for 
“Life,” have been exhibited. A one-month 
show of prints produced by members is 
lanned. At its conclusion the show will 
e forwarded to England and will be ex- 
hibited in —e miniature camera club 
all over the British Isles. 


GRETTA GORDON CAMERA CLUB P.O. Box 
443, Wallaceburg, Ont., Canada, was 
formed on January 7th. The club draws 
its name from the wife of Hon. St. Clair 
Gordon, member for West Kent in the 
Provincial Legislature. Twenty-two mem- 
bers enrolled at the inaugural meeting. 
Another meeting was held on January 
20th where plans were completed for 
camera hikes and other club activities. 
Officers for the club are: John Dugit, 
Pres.; Clair F. Weir, V.P.; E. K. Skelton, 
Secy.-Treas.; W. B. Sharen, Correspond- 
ing Secy. 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE CAMERA CLUB, 
Bozeman, Montana, was organized last 
spring. The membership is restricted to 
Montana State College students and mem- 
bers of the faculty. Officers are: Barton 
Hahn, Pres.; Everett Peterson, V.P.; Peter 
Matisheck, Secy.-Treas.; Cecil Haight, 
Darkroom Mer. 

The programs usually consist of lec- 
tures on some phase of photography, 
which may be given by a member, faculty 
member, or a guest speaker from outside 
the college. Print contests are held each 
month on assigned subjects. Some of the 
past subjects have been “Hands,” “Snow 
Scenes,” and “Abstract Design.” 


MARIETTA CAMERA CLUB, Marietta, Ohio, is 
a newly organized group made up of 
amateurs interested in perfecting their 
camera technique. At the first meeting 
held January 18th, the following officers 
were elected: Charles F. Cisler, Pres.; 
James Sprague, V.P.; Dwain C. Murray, 
Secy.; William K. Harrington, Treas. 
Harold Wagner, Marietta commercial 
photographer, gave an interesting lec- 
ture illustrated with slides. It demon- 
strated how various photographers would 
photograph a particular scene, pointing 
out the good features and the bad. The 
club’s secretary may be addressed at 127 
High Street, Marietta, Ohio. 


MINIATURE CAMERA CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
was addressed at their January 6th meet- 
ing by Leroy Roselieve, of Fink and Rose- 
lieve, New York City, on the_ subject, 
“Developers and Developer Character- 
istics.” He demonstrated the use of a 
new single-solution toner, not yet avail- 
able commercially, which gives a wide 
variety of tones from violet and blue 
through bronze, brown, and _ sepia to 
copper-red. The action of the toner can 
be stopped at any one of the colors by 
simply removing the print from the solu- 
tion and rinsing in clear water. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Ward 
A. Southard, 809 North Franklin, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


QUAKER CAMERA CLUB, Wilmington, Ohio, 
is a new organization that held its first 
meeting on January 1l1ith. Twenty-nine 
members, were enrolled at the meeting. 
Officers are: Dr. Kelley Hale, Pres.; A. 
F. Gross, V.P.; Wm. Hansford, Jr., 
Secy.; Charles R. Kirk, Treas.; and Dr. 
V. C. Storer, Mrs. Orville Hale, and Del- 
mar Olson are on the Board of Directors. 
The club has quite a comprehensive pro- 
gram outlined which promises to offer 
much to the members. 
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Built-in range 
finder of the split 
image, sextant 
type. 














Optical-glass 
view finder. 














Continuous helical 
focusing from in- 
finity to 3% feet. 








ANNOUNCING ANOTHER 


NEW a¥gus 










MINIATURE CAMERA 


THE MODEL‘’C 


The new ARGUS Model C is offered in response to the demand for a versa- 
tile, high-precision, miniature camera at a price within the reach of 
everyone. 

Entirely of American manufacture, the new ARGUS Model C incorporates 
features usually found only in cameras of foreign make or cameras selling 
at several times its price. 


Outstanding features of the new ARGUS Model C are: 

















Closely graduated 
shutter speeds 
from 1/5 second 
to 1/300 second, 
including bulb. 








Fast, sharp f 3.5 
Cintar anastig- 
mat lens. Iris dia- 
phragm. 








Length5)% inches; 
height 2% inches; 
depth 2 inches; 
weight 24 ounces, 




















Attractive case, perfectly 
balanced in design, in 
polished metal and black 
Bakelite with black Morocco 
leatherette covering. 











Uses 35 mm. movie film in 
standard 36 exposure day- 
light loading cartridges or 
the Agfa-Argus 18 exposure 
spool, Takes pictures in 
black and white or full color. 














The new ARGUS Cintar f 3.5 lens is so precise 
that its circle of confusion is only 1/2000 of an 
inch on axis. Mount provides for quick inter- 
changing of lenses. The new Micromatic shutter 
is located directly behind lens. 


Other features include convenient finger-tip 


INTERNATIONAL RBESEARCH CORPORATION 
178 Fourth Ave. 








controls and film winder with automatic 
exposure counter. Built-in range finder. 


A complete line of accessories including intere 
changeable lenses will be available soon. 


Write for complete literature on the new ARGUS 
Model C and inspect it at your ARGUS dealer, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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KIN-O-LUX 
16mm REVERSAL FILM 


Capture the delicate modulations—the 
pastel tones and semi-tones of early 
spring—with Kin-O-Lux No. 3, the 
film that will most authentically re- 
cord the nuances of color in proper 
black-and-white rendition. A highly 
color-corrected, fine-grain, anti-halo, 
super-sensitive film, Kin-O-Lux No. 3 
is preferred by the critical type of 
movie maker who discriminates in 
favor of the best. It comes in the well- 
known lavender box and is moderately 
riced at $6.00 per 100 ft. roll and 
3.50 for 50 ft. roll. Nos. 1 and 2 pro- 
vide maximum satisfaction in normal 
outdoor use—at minimum price. 


No. 1—Green Box $3.00 100ft. ; $2.00 50ft. 

No. 2—Red Box 3.50 100ft.; 2.50 50ft. 

Prices include Processing, Scratch-Proofing 
and Return Postage. 


SPEEDS 
a — a 4 
a gi ieee a 
No. 2 18° te 53° pees 
No. 3 26° 24 50° 40 
MARKS POLARIZATION 


PLATES 


Attached by means of the scientifically 
designed Polarator to any lens—movie 
or still, these auxiliary lenses diminish 
all the objectionable features of glare, 
reflection and consequent halation, ren- 
der sky and cloud effects with en- 
hanced fidelity and provide a better 
definition of your subject. Note start- 
ling price reductions. 


Plate Polarator Combined Plate 
Unmounted Alone and Polarator 
a ae i 
19mm _ $3.75 $3.00 6.75 
25mm 4.75 3.25 8.00 
3lmm 5.50 3.50 9.00 
39mm 5.75 4.00 9.75 
51mm 6.25 6.00 12.25 
The 15mm unit is intended for 8mm and 16mm f/3.5 
lenses .. . A 3lmm plate for Leica and a 39mm plate 


for Contax are available in slip-on mounts. 


KIN-O-LUX 
REWIND 


et Designed to 
accom 
modate both 


16mm and 
8mm reels up to 2000 ft. 
capacity. Well machined and 
equipped with cut steel gears, 
is 9 uiet, smooth-running. 
Made of malleable casting, 
finished in black crackle. Has 
a balance that enables easy 
drive, even to larger reels. 
Square reel shaft prevents 
damage to 16mm reel cores; 
provision also made for 8mm 
reels. Price per single Rewind 
- « . $5.00; Idler Spindle for 
holding reel while film is be- 
ing rewound .. . $2.50. 






Booklet P-3 on request 


KIN-O-LUX, INC. 


105 West 40th Street New York 
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A Glossary for Photography 








FILTER, AUTOCHROME. A special filter 
for use with autochrome plates. 

FILTER, CHEMICAL. A device used to 
remove suspended matter from a solu- 


tion. 

FILTER FACTOR. The relative increase 
in exposure time required when an OP- 
TICAL FILTER is used in taking a 
photograph. 

FILTERS, FOUR-COLOR. A set of four 
matched filters—red, blue, green and 
yellow—to be used in color separation 
for four-color engraving. The yellow 
filter is used in making the black plate. 

FILTER FUNNEL. A funnel with a flat 
bottom perforated with a large number 
of small holes. A piece of filter paper 
is supported on this flat bottom and the 
solution to be filtered drawn through by 
gravity or suction. 

FILTER, GRADUATED. An optical filter 
in which the tint is light on one side 
or end and dark on the other, with an 
even gradation between. It is used to 
compensate strong light contrasts be- 
tween upper and lower parts of subject 
matter—ground and sky, dark fore- 
ground and light distance, etc. 

FILTER, GREEN. An optical filter used 
with PANCHROMATIC films and plates 
to correct oversensitivity to violet, blue 
and red light and to make the film “see” 
colors more like the human eye. 

FILTER INFRA-RED. A _ deep red, al- 
most black filter which holds back al- 
most all visible light but passes the 
infra-red rays. It should be used only 
with infra-red film. 

FILTER, OPTICAL. A device consisting 
of a light-filtering medium and means 
of sapeersinn the medium in the path 
of light rays before they reach the film 
or plate. The function of an optical 
filter is to transmit light of a certain 
color while holding back all other col- 
ors. Also called Color filter, Color 
screen, etc. 

FILTER, ORANGE. An optical filter for 
use when taking distant landscapes, 
views from the air and other subjects 
requiring an increase of contrast, or 
where a degree of over-correction is 
desired. 

FILTER PAPER. A paper used to strain 
suspended matter from water or clear 
solutions. It may be folded and used in 
an ordinary funnel, or used flat in a 
FILTER FUNNEL. 

FILTER PUMP. A device which creates 
a vacuum in a closed receptacle to 
which a filter funnel is attached. As a 
result of this vacuum below the filter 
funnel, the normal air pressure above 
forces the solution through the filter 
more quickly. 

FILTERS, THREE-COLOR. A _ set of 
three matched filters, one blue, one 
green and one red, to be used in color 
separation for the indirect color proc- 


ess. 

FILTER, ULTRA-VIOLET. An optical 
filter for use with either ortho-chroma- 
tic or panchromatic film when taking 
pictures at high altitude. It cuts down 
the ultra-violet rays, but allows all vis- 
ible light to pass; hence no increase in 
exposure time is required when using 
this filter. 

FILTER, Yellow. An optical filter used 
with orthochromatic film to cut down 
the blue and violet light to which the 
film is over-sensitive, so that the greens 
and yellows will have time to register. 

FILTRATION. The process of filtering a 
liquid to remove solid particles. 

or SUPPORT. See TRANSFER PA- 


FINDER. A device attached to or built 
into cameras which shows the photog- 
rapher the amount of subject matter in- 
ones in the ANGLE OF VIEW of the 
ens. 

FINDER, ANGLE. A finder so arranged 
that the photographer may take a pic- 
ture in a direction at right angles to 
the direction he is facing—used in can- 
did camera work. 

FINDER, BRILLIANT. A finder which 
gives a reduced but very brilliant im- 
age of the subject matter included by 
the lens. It is generally so arranged 
that the photographer looks into it from 
above while holding the camera at 
waist level. 

FINDER, DIRECT. A finder consisting of 
a wire frame in the plane of the lens 
and a small perforated metal plate in 
the plane of the film. When the eye is 
placed close to the perforation in the 
late, the wire frame outline the sub- 
ect matter which the lens covers. 


FINDER, GROUNDGLASS. A_ground- 
glass placed in the focal plane of the 
camera lens on which an image of the 
subject matter covered by the lens is 
cast. In some cameras a second lens, 
mounted so as to include the same sub- 
ject matter as the taking lens, casts an 
image on the groundglass after reflec- 
tion from a mirror. 

FINDER, UNIVERSAL. For cameras 
with interchangeable lenses, a ae i | 
of finders in a revolving mount. Eac 
finder shows the field of a particular 


lens. 

FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER. Any devel- 
oper which will prevent the _ of 
metallic silver which form the image 
from clumping together and will keep 
them to minimum size. Such developers 
have low reduction potential. 

FINGER-PRINT CAMERA. A camera de- 
signed especially for taking pictures of 
finger prints. It includes its own light. 

FISH-GLUE PROCESS. A photo-mechan- 
ical process whereby halftone plates of 
copper or zinc are produced. The metal 
is sensitized with bichromated fish-glue. 

FIXATIF. A trade name for a varnish 
suitable for use on photographic prints. 

FIXED FOCUS. A term applied to cam- 
eras in which the lens is permanently 
mounted with no provision for focusing. 
Such a plan is practical with relatively 
short focal length lenses, due to their 
great DEPTH OF FIELD. 

FIXING. The process of removing any 
sensitive salts which remain in the film, 
plate, or paper after development, thus 
making it permanent and unalterable by 
further action of light. 

FIXING BATH. The solution—usually of 
HYPO—used to dissolve the unaltered 
silver halide that remains after a _nega- 
tive or print has been developed, and 
which would otherwise be. acted upon 
by light. 

FIXING-HARDENING. A bath in which 
film, plates, or prints are freed from the 
unaltered silver bromide and at the 
same time the gelatin film is toughened. 

FLAMING ARC. An arc produced when 
carbons with a mineral core are used 
in place of solid carbons in an electric- 
are lamp. Such mineral-cored carbons 
produce an arc or flame of greater area, 
and the color of the arc may be con- 
trolled within limits by the choice of 
mineral used as a core. 

FLARE SPOT. A fogged spot, generally 
near the center of the film or plate. It 
is usually circular or arc-shaped, and 
may be due either to reflection from the 
lens surfaces or from the interior of 
the lens mount. 

FLASH CARTRIDGE. A container filled 
with flashlight powder which is fired 
by a fuse or a spark mechanism. ‘ 

FLASHLIGHT HOLDER. A device to 
hold flashlight powder and ignite it, 
usually by a spring mechanism which 
ts a steel wheel in contact with 

nt. 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. Pho- 
tography in darkness or dim light, us- 
ing flash paper, flashlight powder (or 
flash bulbs) as a light source. 

FLASHLIGHT POWDER. A powder 
which burns very rapidly with an in- 
tense white light. It is usually made 
with powdered magnesium and potas- 
sium chlorate. It has been largely 
displaced by flash bulbs. 

FLATNESS. Lack of contrast in print 
or negative, generally due to flat, even 
lighting, overexposure, or incorrect 
concentration of developer. 

FLATNESS OF FIELD. A property of 
corrected lenses which results in an 
image of uniform definition from the 
center to the extreme edges of the fo- 
cusing screen or groundglass. ANIS- 
TIGMATS have a flat field. 

FLEMISH GOLD TONER. A prepared 
TONER in dry form ready for dissolv- 
ing in water. It is a cold-bath process 
suitable for contact papers. 

FLEXOGLOSS SOLUTION. The trade- 
name of a solution which may be ap- 
plied to photographic paper to prevent 
curling and increase flexibility. 

FLINT GLASS. An optical glass with 
high dispersive power and low refrac- 
tion. It is used in combination with 
CROWN GLASS in the manufacture of 
photographic lenses. 

FLUID ABSORPTION. See Absorption, 


Fluid. 

FLUORESCENCE. The property through 
which some substances, when illumi- 
nated, give off light of a color different 
from the source. 

(To be continued next month) 
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LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES 
IN 16mm. SOUND PROJECTORS! | 


There are many points to be considered in selecting one of the new 16 mm. s 
Sound-on-Film Projectors. It will pay you to make a thorough check on all ff 
features before you make your final decision. To help you, we are listing the if : 
standard features found on the Ampro Model “‘L” Sound Projector adaptable 
for Auditoriums seating up to 3000. Read them carefully. 


Projector Specifications and Features 


Fast Automatic Rewind a i 
Standard Lamps—(“Special” high priced lamps not required.) \ 


res 


a 






Automatic Fire Shutter 

Flickerless Pictures at Slow Speed 

Triple Claw Movement 

Tilting Control Knob 

Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 

Lubrication— (Central oil distribution to high speed shafts. Motor has grease 1 40 
sealed ball-bearings, which require no attention.) 

Oilite Bearings—insure constant lubrication tom 

Film Protection—Ampro ‘Kick-back” motion eliminates film wear | 

Control Knob for Complete Range 
of Film Speed from 12 to 24 / 
frames per second \ / 

Still Picture Button \ / 

Film Reversing Switch es eae meas cet rag 

INumination— (Engineered for maxi- 
mum brilliance) 

Film Capacity up to 1600 feet 

Standard Interchangeable Lens 

Micrometric Lamp Adjustment 

Aspheric Condenser Lens System 

Framer 

Camet Illuminated Panel Con- 
tro! 

Cooling — Forced Ventilation by — 
Powerful Fan =F Sa 

Quick Set-Up—Quiet Operation a 

Reel Locking Device 42 

Beauty of Design—Portability 

Color Projection 

Complete Standard Accessories Sup- 
plied with Unit 
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- Lamp House T 
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Standard Focus 2 inch F 1.65 Pro- 1 ‘ox T 

jection Lens t % L 
Unconditional Guarantee by Ampro a mys P 

Ae | 

Sound Head Specifications and Features Lv . l Sta 
Non-Scratching Film Path | 33 ‘ everse Switch 
Revolving Sound Drum and Filter— : /) N ‘ oO Line Cord for Lamp and Motor 
Special design prolongs film life and We ea (100-125 Volts—AC or DC) 
maintains high quality sound. \ og, fres*ay Sotte Amplifier (100-12 
Sound Optical System—projects fila- ‘ ‘ ‘ (S Volts—50-60 cycles—AC only) ° 





le Hieliter yg 
gh-Low Gain Swit 
: Projector Vol a 


ment image of exciter lamp directly i || : 46 
through cylindrical lens, eliminating \ 
mechanical slit and mirror. 
Simplified Threading—Same_ as 
threading silent projector, with ex- 

ception that film also loops around - Phonograph Jack 

sound drum, eliminating locking film - Uluminated Panel 

over a third sprocket. Film guides 4 , . bao Md Reel 

assure correct, easy threading. , Paste Cell Goble ea to fpmpliter 
Starting Switch—Automatically dis- ~T ’ Exeiter L 4 mpriner 
connects sound when in “Off” posi- . Lower Reel Ar 


. Microphone Volume 
. Microphone Jack 
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m 
tion, preventing noises or hum . Take-up Drive Belt 
while projector is coming to rest - Tension Roller 
Prefocused Exciter Lamp—No ad- : Brows Celt” 
justments necessary when replaced. A ae 
. @ Up Sprocket 
Patents. ‘ ; erture Gate 
. Feed § ket 
Speaker Specifications and Features ’ loner Belge Roller 
extra Jack for Multiple Speaker . Reel Loc 
Operation. No changes in amplifier , pi nee 
Acoustical Control of Speaker for ; . Lens Holder 
Reverberating Chambers. - 400 Foot Reel Arm adjustment 
Amplifier Specifications and Features . Heavy Felt Lined Blimp Case 
Amplifier—40 Watts Undistorted ? 
Maximum. 20 Watts Undistorted 
with 1 Speaker. 
Sound Film. The com : P “ 
. ‘ plete story and prices of all Ampro Projectors—Silent, S Si 
Amplifier Mounted in Case with given in the beautiful illustrated 1938 Ampro Catalog. Send the coupon for near cous TOD RY Mente Coors 
without the amplifier for silent ,ome of dealer most convenient to p oa 
: your locality. Sole Brit i istri 
films. The amplifier and speaker couhe, ih, 5 he aucune Mauda Mtaek England). ish Isles and Irish Free State distributors, M. W. Duns- 
anew & pee microphone talk 7 Wis A AO EE EL LE NS SS RNG RY COR em 
and en inment. , " 
Ampro Corporation PP438 
‘6 s . , ee I____ ee I 
recision Line ECquipment ne cee I 


op tatiar theonded. . Sound Optical System 
. Felt Pressure Roller 
Licensed under Western Electric 
jective Lens 
12 inch Auditorium Speaker with Rarzvine Handle 
for one or two speaker operation. . Electrical Governor 
. 1600 Foot Reel Arm adjustment 
Output with 2 Speakers. 55 Watts 
anes ‘A at puatentioe- ” , 
sino uetecwa Send For 1938 AMPRO 
for Microphone, Phonograph and n °o r a t a 0 Q 
Speaker—The Projector can be used tion, 2889 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. (Ampro distributore are established all over the world. Write for 
can be easily moved and used sep- 
Seve) || 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
wy / Please send me the new 1938 Ampro catalog. l 
I am particularly interested in | 
. = Ampro 16 mm Silent Projectors 
‘ es = Ampro 16 mm Sound Projectors ] 
’ & 7 a \ Ampro 16 mm Silent Models that can be con- 
; verted into Sound ] 
© Gee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es es es ee es es dd 














The 


ANGLE 


A NEW 






For 24%4x3%4 cameras 


Here at last—the Kalart Synchronized 
Range Finder for 2!/4-x-3/4 film pack 
cameras! Owners of this popular size 
can now enjoy the automatic focus and 
convenience of an expensive "minnie." 
Take thuse hard-to-get angle shots for 
the first time, bend down for the tough 
ones, keep moving objects in focus— 
you can do it with a Kalart Synchron- 
ized Range Finder on your present 
and still retain the advaa- 
tages of man-sized negatives. NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR THE FOLLOWING 
NEW OR USED CAMERAS: 


camera... 





Model K—Price Installed $20.50: 


2%, x 31% cameras with 10.5 or 12 ecm, 
lenses: 


RECOMAR, MAXIMAR, IDEAL, BEE BEE 

9 x 12 cm. cameras with 13.5 or 15 cm. 

lenses: 

RECOMAR MAXIMAR eet BEE BEE 

ic. {HAG ALD NAGEL 
us wera, Zeca 


a Speed Graph 
Model G—Price Installed $27.50: 


2%4x BoM: § stjustable for 10.5, 12 and 13.5 
31%4 x4 4%: ‘adjustable for 12, 13.5, 15 cm. 
nses 
4x 5: adjustable for 13.5, 15, 16.5 and 18 
cm, lenses 


Special Installations—Model G $32.50: 
5 x 7 Speed Graphic 
9 x 12 cm, Linhof 











NEW KALART MICROMATIC 
SPEED FLASH 


Adjustable in time delay by one thousandths 
of a second, making it possible to match 
individual shutter. variations. and. flashbulb 
characteristics. Adaptable to practically 
all cameras including Leica and Comtex. 
Complete $13.50 


All Kalart Equipment made in U.S.A. 
See Your Dealer or Write: 





KALART synchronized 


RANGE FINDER 


54 Warren N.Y. 


“THE: KALART COMPANY 
St. New York, 
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A Handy Light Pencil 


OW many times have you tried to 

darken a small section of a print by 
dodging in the enlarger? And found that 
you had made a bad guess and had dark- 
ened an area larger than that intended? 
Or that you had darkened it too much 
or not enough? 

Darkening the areas on prints is im- 
mensely facilitated by the use of a small 
flashlight such as you can buy at the five 
and ten cent store. This light, equipped 
with a cone-shaped tube to concentrate 
the beam, makes a convenient pencil with 
which to werk. As the print comes up 
in the developer, watch the susvected 
spot and when the development time is 
nearly complete play the light from the 
pencil over this spot, keeping it fairly 
close to the paper so that the light is not 
spread too much, until the spot is dark 
enough to suit. 

A little experience with this method 
will enable the amateur to burn in sec- 
tions of prints with no trouble or uncer- 
tainty whatever. The advantage is ob- 
vious—you can see just what you are 
doing!—Emile Aletti, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Repairing Developing 
Tank Aprons 


OME popular developing tanks use a 
dimpled celluloid “separator” avron 
which is wound between the layers of 
film and prevents the surfaces from com- 
ing in contact with each other. With use 
and wear, the apron dries out, becomes 
brittle, and often breaks in two. 
Repairs can be made in an emergency 
by the use of ordinary adhesive tape. 
Merely bring the two broken apron ends 
together and splice them by applying 
the tape to both sides. Another method 
is to make a neat patch with ordinary mo- 
tion picture film cement of the “acetate” 


| or “safety” variety—Karl A. Barleben, 


New York City. 





Camera Catches Thief 


(Continued from page 20) 








position and put the flach bulbs in place. 
The camera was set on time with the 
shutter open. We had soldered a wire on 


| the winding key of an alarm clock. This 


was set close to the camera so that when 
the alarm went off at 3:00 a.m., the wice 
would strike the lever on the side of the 
camera and close the shutter. This pre- 


| vented fogging of the film as daylight be- 


gan to seep into the garage in the early 
morning. 

“We waited for five nights and nothing 
happened. On the fifth morning, I went 
to the garage and di:covezed that the fla~h 
bulbs had been discharged. Upon de- 
veloping the film, I was surprised and 
thrilled to see the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

“The police had the thief two hours 
after they received the print. The thing 
that gave me the most satisfaction was 
the fact that the camera used was a two- 
dollar box camera loaded with a super- 
sensitive panchromatic film. This proved 
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quite definitely, to me, that you can get 
very satisfactory results with an inex- 
pensive camera, if you know its limita- 
tions and use it accordingly.” 

The thief-catching picture that Mr. 
Doine so cleverly secured commanded 
considerable attention. It was given a 
prominent place in Life and appeared in 
newspapers all over the country.—f 





Southern Cruise 
(Continued from page 37) 





| 





safe bet for the overnight tourist. There 
is the danger of condensation resulting 
from introducing a nice cold negative 
into a nice warm camera. 

The wise dealers keep their negatives 
warm—like cigars. They are stored in 
electrically lighted showcases or chests 
wherein a small sample of the tropics is 
kept dry. When removed from such 
cases, the negatives are at the temper- 
ature prevailing outside and if they are 
developed within a reasonable period, the 
emulsion will be in good condition. 

How can you get your film developed? 
The best bet is to take a tank along and 
do a little spare-time developing under 
your berth at night. If you don’t care to 
do that, you can pack the exposed films 
and ship them home by air mail at a cost 
not more than two or three times their 
original cost. Or you can take a chance 
and wait until you get back home. 

It is perfectly true that there are 24- 
hour service shops strung all the way 
from New York to Tierra Del Fuego, but 
what of it? Like the drug stores, they 
present problems. I have submitted film 
packs to seemingly experienced shops 
and have been lucky to get back eight 
good negatives. Pinholes are the rule 
and, if business is good, the emulsion may 
be peeled off your wife’s face by the yard. 

If you are doing the work yourself, you 
can get a couple of ice cubes and handle 
the temperature problem. The photo 
chop boys are handling tons of material 
and it costs them money to try to control 
the temperature of a Niagara of tropical 
water. And don’t start arguing about 
hardeners and acid baths with me be- 
cauce I’m not the photo-finisher. 

You will find places where expert wor 
is done, of course. I can get pictures 
serviced in a dozen places here in Puerto 
Rico or on the mainland; but I couldn’t 
have done so the first day 1 landed here. 
Sometimes I wonder if I’m getting such 
good service after all. How can I tell 
until six months from now whether the 
washing process has been carried as far 
as it should? 

You may take your negatives back 
home where you know a dependable 
photo-finisher or where you have your 
own laboratory. Lots of people do that, 
including the picture editor of one of 
our leading publications. He wisely re- 
fused to trust photo-finishing shops in a 
distant land. He arranged humidor car- 
riers for his exposed film by keeping 
dried blotting paper in the cans. He 
had made a wonderful collection of pic- 
tures. He shot everything in sight, yet 
he didn’t have a single picture to show 
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Photographic Almanac 






— TANKS 


Bs te Style 
Fo Loading 
These all-bakelite 
Rolrite Tank 
have flexible, em- 
bossed celluloid 
apron for eas; 
loading, assuring 
perfect, even 
development. An 
exclusive feature 
is the speciai 
washing attachment which saves 1/3 the time. 
Available in 120 or 127 sizes Formerly $4.95, 





| eee s 


BAND-O-STEEL TRIPOD 


When closed it meas- 
ures only 3” in dia- 
meter and only 144” 
thick, and fits the vest 
pocket. Extended, 
stands 38” high. 
Weighs 12 ozs. Sup- 
ports cameras of 4 
Ibs. or less, Universal 
thread. Built-in 
swivel head. Shipping 
wt. 1% lbs. Regular 
$5 Value. Special 


WITH 


EACH ORDER 


FROM THIS PAGE 


Do you want valuable suggestions on HOW, 
WHEN and WHERE to take your best pic- 
tures? The new 1938 edition of Central’s 128 
Page Photographic Almanac tells you all this in 
a special month-by-month illustrated PHOTOG- 
RAPHIC CALENDAR. 

In addition, this Almanac contains: A SPECIAL 
ARTICLE by a leading photographic writer; 
HANDY EXPOSURE TABLE; FILM AND 
PLATE SPEED TABLE GUIDE TO CORRECT 
EXPOSURE; INDOOR EXPOSURE GUIDE; 
and HINTS FOR BETTER PICTURES. 
Besides these pages of much needed informa- 
tion, the new Central Almanac contains over a 
hundred pages describing all the latest develop- 
ments in photography—hundreds of still and 
movie cameras, films, lenses, enlargers, chem- 


ROLL FILM SALE 





Choice of 120 or =. 8-exposure sizes. Reg- 
ularly 35¢. Per Rolll........cc0co-.ccccee 2ic 


Agfa Plenachrome ote only two months to run before 
ularly 30c. Per Roll aan 
TROJAN DEVELOPING & PRINTING 


expiration at 40% O 
Choice of 116 or kg 8-exposure sizes. Res- 
Each Out- 





128 Pages of Valuable Information 


icals—everything photographic—many at sub- 
stantial savings and ALL GUARANTEED on a 


ten-day money back trial. 


Look over the attractively priced merchandise 
on this page—send in your order and we'll in- 
clude absolutely FREE the new 128 Page 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC & Bargain Book 
of Cameras & Supplies. Order on 10 Days’ 
Trial—if your purchase does not satisfy you— 
return merchandise and your money will be 
Remember—a Special Article by a 
leading photographic writer is also included in 
the Photographic Almanac—so don’t fail to get 
(We take 
your old camera and equipment in trade— 


refunded. 


your copy NOW Free with an order. 


write us!) 


LEUDI METER 


The sensational featherweight meter. Size 1xl4%x% i 
Furnished in still or movie models. 


Simple, accurate. 
Please —v Lessccun 


With case.. . 
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$2.95 SET 


Most complete on the 
market today. Packed in 
handsome enamel Metal 
Chest with unique built- 
in Mixing Palette. Shpg. 








Outfit ‘‘B’’ (Shpg. wt., wt., 5 lbs. 
“PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 6 Ibs.) Regular $3.95 aes Mal 2 
THE AMATEUR” — By mek 
Geo. W. French. 426 pages, ° 
illustrated; cloth bound. Outfit ‘‘C’’ (Shpg. wt: 


5 ibs.) Regular $2.45 


value. $1.95. 
“HI-GLOSS” OUTFIT 


Complete Ferrotyping 
Set for Making 
Glossy Prints 


An indispensable guide 
for both amateur and ex- 
perienced photographer. 
Regularly $3.00. Shpg. 
wt. 3 a? Special......$1.49 


“AMATEUR MOVIE 
MAKING’’ — By Herbert 
Cc. MeKay. A _ complete 
hand-book of cinematog- 
sapks. i a cloth bound. Regularly $3: yA 
ee EEE 
PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY” 
—255 pages, ere cloth. ee. wt. 3 i 


Regularly $3.00. Spe poe $1. 

“SCIENCE RACTICE™ “OF ~pHOTOR. 
RAPHIC PRINTING -By Snodgrass of Eastman 
Kodak. Listed as required reading by one of the 
largest institutes of photography. 325 pages, illus- 
trated; cloth. Shpg. wt. 3 lbs. Regularly $3.00. 
Special ..............-.- $1.49 
“NEW WAYS IN gg A RAPHY’’—By Deschin. 
A new ‘‘How to Do book. 293 pages, cloth 
Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. “Regularly $2.75. A few shopworn 
copies available $1.95 
“LEICA SPORT SHOTS’—By Dr. Paul Wolff. 
Action sport pictures of the 11th Olympic Games. 
oomety $3.00. Shipping wt. 2% Ibs. = 


1937, LEICA ANNUAL’’—160 reproductions of rig 





Complete with 15 colors 
and exclusive new glass 
palette with marked spaces 
for each color. Complete 
in beautiful white enamel 
case. Shpg. wt., 1% Ibs. 
Regular $3.95 

Value, only............... 





Snaps up your pic- 
tures; gives them a 
rich lustre—acts as 
permanent 
tive. Shpg. wt. 1% 
lbs. Set complete, only 


. _VICEROY TILT TOP 
VELVETONE Print Flattening Set Supports all still cameras 


Pressure band operated by 
sure-grip handle locks the 
For Fiat Drying of All 
Matte and Semi- 


Matte Prints 




















year’s outstanding Leica pictures. Shpg. wt. 3 Ibs. 
Regularly $3.00. Only a few more left at.............. 98e 
“1936 U. S. CAMERA’’—192 pages of America’s 
best photographs. Shpg. wt. 3 lbs. Regularly 92. 90. 
Special ......... Betees 1.25 
“THE CINE CAMERA” also “CINE titine 
AND oe regularly $1.00. Shpg. wt. 
2 lbs. Each, special only 39c 

“MOTION PICTURE _PHOTOGRAPHY”"—Reg- 
ularly $6.00. Shpg. wt. 5 Ibs. Special.............. $1.95 














Drying prints flat be- 
commen an —- task with 
is new outfit, espe 
cially designed for “dry 

in ma 

matte paper. will handic 
up to x 10” prints. 
Complete with instruc- 


$4.25 





CAMERA. <0) 


230 So. Wabash, Dept., PP-4, Chicago, U. S. A. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1899 








top securely with little 
effort. Steel and brass 
parts. Shpg. $9.75 


KUGET TRIPOD 


Light weight all metal construction. 3-section 
girder-type folding legs. Universal threaded 
screw. Measures 46” extended, folds to con- 
venient carrying size. Best buy on the market. 


pees miss out on this big bargain. ie 


a See A OE a a, ee 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 

230 So. Wabash, Dept. PP-4 

CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

( ) Iam enclosing my order for merchandise as 
advertised in your page advertisement in 
m2 issue of Popular Photography Maga- 
zine, 

( ) Send me copy of your Free 128 Page Photog- 
raphic Almanac. 
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Fly high or fly low, little birdie, the 


unique “sequence” action of Versatile- 
ROBOT will capture every one of your 
graceful movements, For ROBOT, and 
only ROBOT, has this ingenious pre- 
cision-feature that creates a revolution- 
ary new technique in picture-taking. 
(Bird Robotography by Alan Fisher.) 
ERSATILE-ROBOT, Grand Prix Winner at 
the 1937 Paris Exposition, is more than just 
a fine minicam. Due to its unique spring motor 
drive, sequence shooting mechanism and Zone 
Focusing, it is years ahead of any other in the 
field. With ROBOT, you can take as many as 
24 sequences, in slow or rapid succession, 
without having to fuss with gadgets between 
pictures. Thus you are always ready for those 
unusual shots that never can be anticipated. 
Versatile-ROBOT’s exclusive Zone Focusing 
takes care of sharpness over an amazing 
depth and supersedes the range finder. Other 
advantages include time-compensating built- 
in filter, rotary disc-type shutter, interchange- 
able lenses, low operating cost, 
Ask your dealer to show this sensational new 
kind of cumera. Hold it. . . Focus it. See for your- 
self why it is revolutionizing the miniature field 
. « . Or write for your free copy of the interesting 


booklet, “The Camera That Loses = 
ture’. Dept. 210. — —— 


ROBOT with Meyer Primotar, F3.5 lens. $119.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F3.5 lens. . $134.00 
ROBOT with Zeiss Tessar, F2.8 lens. . $149.00 


(Use standard 35mm _ film; 
negatives enlarge to 3x3 feet) 


“SEQUENCE ROBOT GETS THE 
PICTURES OTHERS MISS” 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
MARKETING CORPORATION 








ee 
EAST 4 


1 aw NEW YORK CITY 
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for his adventure! There was a light leak 
in the bellows of his camera. 

You just can’t go roaming the surface 
of the world taking pictures of all the 
statues, ports, palm trees, and exotic 
populations without checking up some- 
where along the way to find out how 
you are doing. For example, we give 
you a swell dose of ultra-violet light 
in Puerto Rico. You can use a K-2 filter 
almost at will on this sunny island, Even 
if you take every precaution, check the 
exposure meter readings carefully, and 
all that sort of thing, you still should 
know what is happening. Your pictures 
will be good, sure—but they will be 
better if you take them with the lens dia- 
phragm set one stop smaller than that 
indicated by the exposure meter. 

If you are not qualified as a bathroom 
developer it is best to look for the spe- 
cialist. There are stores bordering the 
Spanish Main which specialize in camera 
work. Find the store that devotes most 
of its space to cameras and camera equip- 
ment. Find a store in which the show- 
cases are lined with pictures and post- 
cards representing the proprietor’s own 
work. If the exhibit is good, you will 
be safer than if you try for service in 
those shops that make their money sell- 
ing magazines, beer and freight cars. 

You will not know until much later 
what has been done to your negatives 
or prints. If you have guessed wrong, 


there may be pinholes in the emulsion,’ 


or stains and fogging caused by old de- 
veloper will be in evidence. Perhaps 
neither films or prints will have. been 
well washed. Remember the two hours 
in running water the experts keep tell- 
ing you about! [Most authorities today 
advise one hour’s wash in running water. 
Ep.] Some of your best negatives may 
show the effect of hypo in six months 
or a year. At the first opportunity, both 
prints and negatives should be returned 
to a new fixing bath and given a thor- 
ough washing. You can fix and wash 
negatives as you sail along. If you wait 
too long, it will be too late. 

It isn’t that the wide-awake photo- 
finishers along the line are incompetent. 
Many of them are skilled technicians and 
skilled photographers. But you have no 
way of knowing whether your man is a 
gyp or not. You simply have to assume 
that you have visited the wrong shop. 
So you’d best do some developing as 
you go, especially if you have purchased 
film along the way. The _ experts 
will tell you that new material will stand 
up if development is delayed. If the 
material is a year old or older, it should 
be processed within a day or two. Ex- 
posed negatives kept for a long time 
have a tendency to lose density and to 
acquire a mottled effect. This danger is 
greater in the tropics than in the north 
and is especially to be guarded against 
when the sea air gets a chance to work 
on them. 

Picture-taking is a more exact science 
than developing for the traveler because 
the traveler takes his skill, or lack of it, 
with him. If the technique you used at 
home is good, it will be good in the 
tropics. However, if you are traveling 
on a ship and have never used filters, it 
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is time to get going in that phase of 
photography. 

They use too much white glossy paint 
on ships. When you line Virginia up on 
deck for a picture, you are contending 
with light that is a far cry from shore 
light. Ceilings and walls of open decks 
are brilliant reflectors. They throw 
ultra-violet rays directly into the lens 
of the camera. Even a deep red filter 
can be used almost at will in deck pho- 
tography. If you use none at all, ninety 
per cent of your negatives will be burned 
up. And don’t take my word for it. 
Take two pictures, one with a filter and 
one without. One will give you a sub- 
ject neatly posed against chalk. The 
other will give you a subject surrounded 
by shadows, shadings and details and 
the darker the filter, the better the 
shadows. 

Filters are equally essential on shore 
in such areas as the West Indies. No 
matter what the time of day or what 
the amount of sunlight, you will burn 
your sky chalk-white without a filter. 
With full equipment including a kit of 
good filters, an exposure meter, and 
any other incidentals you require, you 
should be able to show your friends the 
perfectly marvelous pictures you took 
on your travels! 

The old, old problem of finding some- 
thing to shoot is pretty well solved when 
you get to the tropics. It is solved 
chiefly because you are in a new and 
different country where everything is 
strange. Don’t try to get pictures of the 
jungle. The jungle is like any other 
dark and impenetrable forest. Light 
conditions there are bad and if there is 
any light it is spotty. What is more, 
there is so much background that you 
can’t dig out the important points of 
interest. 

But enough is enough. As a camera 
fan you'll notice a growing list of pub- 
lished pictures which have been taken 
in the hot countries. Study these. And 
take the foregoing tips from a resident 
who has waged his own battle to. get 
passable pictures in the tropics. This 
type of photography is different. But 
it’s decidedly worth the effort —fe 


Handy Holder For 


An Emergency Light Bulb 


ep bulbs in the darkroom occa- 
sionally burn out in the middle of a 
job. Before another can be procured and 
placed in the es 
socket, a great 
many things can 
and do happen to 
the work in prog- 
ress. It is wise to 
be prepared for 
such an occasion. 
Procure an inex- Handy “‘spare’”’ 
pensive wire dec- ulb 
orative lamp shade holder of the loop 
type, and tack it up to the wall or some 
handy accessible spot in the darkroom. 
Place a good bulb in the spring holders 
as shown. It is quite out of the way, but 
right there and handy to get when a bulb 
in any of the devices suddenly quits you. 
—Frank Bentley, Clinton, Ia. 
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WILLO 
IMPROVED 


PRINT 
PRESS 


A totally new departure in design stamps this press 
as an outstanding improvement in print flattening 
presses, 

The problem of flattening prints has been ap- 
proached from a new angle, and here at last is a 
press which will give service plus. 

It is built to take plenty of abuse with nothing to 
get out of order. 

At least two dozen prints of | 1x14" size or a cor- 
responding number of a smaller size may be accom- 
modated. 

The new press is unique in construction, utilizing 
wood and metal, warping is impossible. 

The platens are constructed of solid hard wood 
Mill encased in aluminum. 

Insertion or withdrawal of prints is easy, as the plat- 
ens are held apart by two springs until pressure is 
applied. Pressure is easily applied, ania by turn- 


ing the handles. $8 50 
: * 


Price Including 
Eighteen Blotters........ 
Extra Blotters 113,x1434,—40e dozen. 


Poputar Puortrocrarpny Itrems 


STANDARD 
PRINT DRYER 





NOW YOU CAN DRY YOUR PRINTS IN 
MINUTES INSTEAD OF WAITING HOURS 


Dries Prints ''Flat'"—No Curling or Spotting. Can 
Be Used for High Gloss or Matt Finish. 


Ideal for cloth-backed prints; produces a stronger 
adhesion between cloth and print and dries in only 
seven minutes, 


The heating unit is made in three sections, arranged 
to give a maximum amount of heat with minimum 
power consumption. It uses only 300: watts A.C. 


$19.75 





WILLO JR. 
ENLARGING EASEL 


$6.73 





NEW 
MASKING DEVICE—> 
(BY PULL OR PUSH) 


The Willo Jr., Enlarging Easel has a built-in ad- 
justable margin device that is operated by a gentle 
push or pull. This lever te adjusts the 
upper and left margins to any size between |/16 
and 2 inches, as indicated on the conveniently 
located scale. There are no loose parts to be lost 
and no possibility of unequal margins. The sturdy 
metal masking bands keep the paper flat on the 
board and prevent curling. 

Locks automatically. Simple to operate. Nothing 
to get out of order. Will last for years. 








DALLAN 
TANK 


(The One-Tank Process) 






For eut Films, Plates and Film-Packs 
DAYLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 
Developing, Fixing and Washing without removing Plates 
or Films. Load tank in dark-room and the rest can bs done 
in daylight. Each tank holds twelve films or plates. They 

are solid nickel, silver polished. 


Capacity Capacity 
Size in ozs. Price Size in ozs. Price 
45 x 107 mm. 25 $ 9.00 24 x is 32 $10.00 
4.5 x 6 cm. 13 9.00 3s x Vs 54 10.50 
6.5 x 9 cm, 28 10.00 34, x 5S 75 11.25 
9x 12 cm, 64 11.25 4x5 75 11.25 
6 x 13 cm. 32 9.75 5x7 128 15.75 
10 x 15 cm, 80 11.25 
Mail Orders Filled 


Wid sk by 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 


110 West 32nd Street, New York 


**At the Sign of the Camera’”’ 
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CANDID 
HOLLYWOOD 
| HOME MOVIES 





Movie stars on your home 
screen! 


It is now possible to buy—for 
the first time—actual candid 
Hollywood newsreels for use in 
home movie projectors. (16 mm 
and 8 mm) 


Watch the stars at work and 
at play. See how the highest 
oe performers in the world 
ook and act away from the stu- 
dio. Have them entertain you 
in gay, unposed sequences—Bing 
Crosby winning the Lakeside 
Movie Star Golf Tournament— 
Shirley Temple at the premiere 
of her newest picture with all the 
first people of filmdom in at- 
tendance. 


A 100-foot reel of 16 mm film costs only 
$3.00. The same subjects on 8 mm film costs 
$2.00. (Note: These prices are not rental fees 
—once purchased, the film is yours to keep.) 


SEND THE COUPON NOW! 


HOME MOVIE STUDIO 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please rush me at once, the Hollywood | 
newsreel which I have checked below, Money order 
is enclosed for full amount. | 


© 100 ft. 16 MM, $3. O 50 ft. 8 MM, $2. 


Send money orders to Greenwich address. All 
films sent prepaid from our Hollywood studio, | 
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Building A Tripod 


(Continued from page 63) 








1” radius, solder it into the head of a 
Y%” round-head brass bolt 1%” long, 
round the end of the bolt with a file. 
This wing bolt turns into place in a nut 
that has been imbedded in the leg in a 
34” drill hole, behind which nut a metal 
disc has been set for the bolt to press 
against. It is necessary to cut the hole 
square so the nut will fit very tight and 
not turn. 

The tripod head is made of two pieces 
of 44” three-ply wood glued together, or 
of any non-warping material which will 
hold screws well. 

A %" hole is drilled through the center 
of the head so that a bolt will permit the 
attachment of either the camera or a tilt- 
ing top. On the bottom side a recess is 
cut the width and thickness of a 1” 
washer. Now a 4” x 5” bolt is slotted on 
both sides to receive the washer which 
has been made into a key by cutting a 
portion from one side. The bolt slots are 
placed so that when the bolt has been 
fastened into position with a brass plate 
to keep it always in place, enough of the 
bolt protrudes from the top to engage 
the tripod socket of the camera. The 
brass plate and washer key, of course, 
are the means of making the bolt a 
permanent fixture on the tripod top. A 
handle to permit tightening and loosen- 
ing the bolt is made from a piece of 144” 
x 2” brass. A 14” hole is drilled in the 
center; the piece is slipped onto the bolt 
and bent around the bolt-head. 

The three hinges for the legs are 
bent from brass strips with the holes 
accurately drilled, and fastened to the 
wood disc with four screws. Get a 4” 
x 314” square head bolt for each leg, 
with two washers and a nut for each. 
The bolt, with a washer next to the head, 
goes through the brass on one side, 
thence through the hole in the leg, and 
the brass on the other side. Turn the 
nut in place, cut the bolt off and rivet 
onto the nut when the assembly is com- 
plete (not as you fit the leg as it has to 
be stained and polished before assembly 
is complete). 

If all the legs fit snugly in place, re- 
move them, give the entire tripod a coat 
of an oil stain, then wax for a final fin- 
ish. Do not use varnish as varnish will 
stick when clamped tight (as I found 
out). Assemble the complete tripod and 
fasten some rubber tipped nails on the 
ends of the inner legs which are blunt 
and have been tapered to a round end. 
Now you need fear “tripod shimmy” no 
more. 

After completing the tripod described, 
I decided to build a tilting top for it. 
The top is made of two pieces of 34” 
stock cut to 5 inches square, and with a 
14” x 34” strip glued and nailed as shown 
on the plan. I used a pair of 144” butt 


| hinges to join the two sections. 


A %” nut set into the bottom piece 
and held in place by a brass plate forms 
the socket for the tripod bolt. A round- 
head brass bolt, a washer, and key com- 
bine with the brass plate to form a screw 
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for the camera that won’t fall out just 
when you need it most. The washer is 
slipped onto the bolt and soldered to the 
bolt head. Then the key is soldered into 
the slot of the bolt head, but this opera- 
tion is done with the key through the 
hole in the brass plate. The bolt, be- 
cause of the washer and key, is then 
movable but cannot be removed from 
the brass plate. The cross-section draw- 
ing of the detail shows this plainly. 
Two brass strips for the tilting support 
are slotted as shown and a 14” hole 





The completed tilting top can be locked 
in any position by the bolt and wing-nut. 


drilled in one end. They are then screwed 
to the top piece and fastened to the base 
with a 6” carriage bolt, which passes 
through each slot and a %4” hole that 
has been drilled through the bottom part 
as shown in the diagram. The square 
shoulder of the bolt keeps it from turn- 
ing in the slotted arm and a wing nut 
acts as a clamp. 

A friend who purchased one of these 
outfits from me tells me he has used an 
8 x 10 camera on it without trouble, so it 
must be sturdy enough for almost any 
use. 
If desired, for a light camera, the tri- 
pod and top could be made of lighter 
material, or smaller pieces of hardwood, 
to cut the bulk and weight—fe 


Keeping Bottled Solutions 


ANY photographic solutions oxi- 

dize when brought in contact with 
air. For this reason, all solutions should 
be kept in tightly stoppered bottles when 
not in use, and filled to the very top in 
order to avoid oxidation. 

When such solutions are used, how- 
ever, and returned to the bottle after 
use, a certain amount will naturally be 
lost, leaving some air space at the top 
of the bottle. In order that the solution 
be brought up to the very top, marbles 
or glass beads of generous size can be 
dropped into the bottle and thus cause 
the level of the solution to be raised to 
the very top. This can be continued as 
long as the strength of the solution re- 
mains, by mérely adding more beads as 
the solution is used up. 

This trick is particularly important 
when using prepared fine grain develop- 
ing solutions.—Karl A. Barleben, Jr., New 
York City. 
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HERE'S HOW 
WITH YOUR CAMERA! 


a PICTURES! Pictures! Magazine and news- 
mee: paper readers, everywhere, demand more pic- 
tures! Editors are clamoring for them! Not only 





3 Checks 
in 1 Week! 


York McClary, of Belvidere, O., 
writes: ‘‘Have received 3 checks 
this week. Owe you a lot for 
starting me on this path.’’ 


Made $237.50 
While Still 
Learning! 


“Have added up how much I have 
taken in since I sold my first pic- 
ture. I have made $237.50!’’ 
Olive Hastings, Dorchester, Mass. 


Get Money For 
Work That Is Fun! 


“‘Have sold 3 photos, expect to 
sell many more. Can’t imagine a 
more pleasing occupation—where 
work is play and one gets paid 
for it!’”’ R. Lierle. 
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They Need MORE PICTURES! 


} j ; : ee 


ong 


dozens of NEW magazines, built around 
PICTURES— but also thousands of other 
magazines, newspapers, trade papers, house 
organs—pay HARD CASH for them! 


YOU can cash in on this demand with 
YOUR OWN camera. You don’t have to 
know how to take smart “angle” shots, or 
“arty” views, or technically beautiful photo- 
graphs! What editors are BUYING are 
pictures with news value, popular appeal, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK | 


This FREE BOOK tells how you can learn to take the kind 
of pictures that sell, and what types of pictures the different mag- 
azines buy. It tells in fascinating detail everything about this 
training course that has enabled hundreds of amateurs to turn 


a hobby into a profitable business—while 
they were still learning it! You can even 
pay for the course in small monthly pay- 
ments ! 

Get YOUR share of the money that 


Sa ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc.“ 
Dept. 1004, 


10 West 33rd Street, 
New York City 





TO CASH IN 


HUMAN INTEREST! Pictures you can take 
in your own back yard, on your own street, 
in your own home town, Amateurs who learn 
WHAT to photograph, HOW to photograph 
it, WHERE to SELL it, can make more 
money than professionals who—even with years 


of training—STILL have not learned how to take 
simple, SALABLE, MARKETABLE snapshots! 


The field of photography offers vast oppor- 
tunities in spare time or full time work—work 
that is FUN! Learn all about the easy, proven 
method that shows you right in your own home 
how YOU can take photos 
that SELL—and how you 
can SELL them quickly, 
for good money. 
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is being paid every month for photo- 
graphs. The world is going PICTURE- 
CRAZY! Just look over the magazines 
on the newsstands and see for YOUR- 
SELF! The time to “cash in” is now, 


Please send me your FREE BOOK, “How To 
Make Money With Your Camera,” which explains about 
your home study course. No salesman will call on me. 


$50 For His Very 
First Work! 
Well-known magazine paid L. D. 


Eldridge, of St. Paul, Minn., 
$50.00 for very first work sub- 








itied. while the field is still uncrowded. Find  ‘@™* 
Wins 6 Prizes— out NOW how to make money with 
Sells 11 Photos YOUR camera. Send coupon for FREE Address 
“1 won 6 contest prizes, seld 5 = BOOK—today! UNIVERSAL PHO- 
i. Dy, Semnseed, Monhegsn Is- TOGRAPHERS, Inc., Dept. 1004, 10 EN — SOPS  aa eee 








West 33rd Street, New York City. 
























































































FILM PACK and PLATE 
CAMERAS 


61%4x9 cm. fitted with Ihagee 
Anastigmat F:4.5 in Compur 
a ce $35 


614x9 cm. fitted with Carl Zeiss 
Tessar F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ter ..$42.50 


9x12 cm. fitted with Hugo Meyer 
Trioplen F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ter ; $42.50 


Three Plate Holders and Film 
Pack Adapter included with - 
each Camera. 


Ihagee-Parvola 


Takes 16 pictures 
on regular 127 
Film. Exceptional- 
ly small well 
built camera, 
eliminating the 
use of a leather 
bellows. Critical 
focussing mount. 
Fitted with 
F :3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Tessar in Com- 
pur Shutter..$39.50 
F :2.8 Carl Zeiss Tessar in eg 
Compur Shuttev.................... $47.50 


Xenon F:2 lens in Rapid Com- 
Tg OS | SE EE $54.50 


Thagee- 
Auto- 
Ultrix 


Takes 8 or 16 
pictures on reg- 
ular No. 120 
Film. Fitted with Ihagee Ana- 
stigmat F:4.5 in Compur Shut- 
ter $24.50 
Fitted with Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F:4.5 in Compur Shutter..$32.50 
Sold on our usual 10 Day Trial Basis. 
Liberal Allowance on your old camera 

toward the purchase price of new. 
4 4 ' ' we 


“Ne: ABE COHEN'S 
‘EXCHANGE 1" 
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120 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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| Seooping the Niagara Bridge Cres 


(Continued from page 21) 


| 








Unwrapping my miniature camera from 
its chamois cover, I noted that 27 expos- 
ures remained, more than enough for all 
the pictures I intended to make. Then I 
hied myself to the edge of the gorge. 

The scene was an awesome one. No 
wind was stirring and the half-frozen 
falls made only a soft murmur under the 
blanket of ice. Huge piles of ice were 
pressing with a seemingly irresistible 
force against the stanchions and abut- 
ments of the bridge. Word was being 
passed around that danger to the struc- 
ture was lessening because the water was 


| lowering. This probably accounted for 
| the fact that the reporters and photog- 


raphers had relaxed their vigilance mo- 
mentarily. They had been waiting for 
hours on end for the great monster of 
steel to give up the fight. 

This was the scene that I found. No 
action, no excitement. Only silent wait- 
ing for an event which might occur in a 
minute, in a week, or never. I was cold 
and the light was fading. These factors 
made me decide to take a shot of the ice 
mounds and then be on my way. 

I raised the finder to my eye and started 
to press the shutter release when I heard 
a sound—click-click—like the snapping 
of rivets which issued apparently from 
the bridge. 

Then I realized what was happening. 

The bridge, its foundations twisted and 
loosened, was beginning to fall! 

It was then a matter of seconds. I 
pressed the release, wound the film, 
pressed again, wound again, and kept 
shooting until the once-splendid engi- 
neering marvel lay twisted and shattered 
at the bottom of the gorge. 

My first thought afterward, of course, 
was of what I had in my camera, which 
had been set at f 4.5, inanity, and 1/100 
second. 

Next, it occurred to me that perhaps I 
had something really valuable on the film 
emulsion. I looked around through the 
milling crowd but could see no one with 
a camera. I thought that newsmen had 
already left to rush their pictures to their 
home offices. Yet, the more I thought 
of it, the more I became convinced that 
pictures made with anything but a minia- 
ture camera would be hardly worthwhile. 
It happened so unexpectedly and was 
over so swiftly. 

Locating a telephone nearby I decided 
to find out the worst. A call to the editor 
of a large Toronto newspaper was defi- 
nitely discouraging. 

“T doubt if we’ll want them,” he told 
me. “We have our own men covering 
the story, and I understand that all the 
picture syndicates are represented.” 

“But,” I insisted, “these are actual pic- 
tures of the bridge falling!” 

He remained confident in his own cam- 
eramen and other picture organizations. 
“The river is lined with cameramen and 
we should have our own on the wires in 
a few minutes now.” 

“T haven’t seen a cameraman since the 
crash,” I told him. 


“You haven’t?” he asked. “Well, give 
me your name and address and if we 
want your stuff we'll call you.” 

Fate seemed cruel indeed during the 
moment that I put the receiver down. I 
was just one of a dozen, probably, shoot- 
ing the scene, and my precious shots 
would in all likelihood be about as rare 
as a picture of the Empire State Building. 
I returned to my hotel. 

There a long distance telephone call 
awaited me. Toronto was on the line. 
This time it was an entirely different sit- 
uation. I was told where to take my 
film, to get there just as fast as I could, 
and to forget about expense. 

I did! 

“Your name Kirkwood?” 

“a 

“Where is your film?” 

I handed it over. 

“What kind is it; Pan? Okay. Come 
back in half an hour.” 

In precisely 29 minutes and 59 seconds 
I was back. 

“You have at least one; it’s on the wire 
now going to New York on approval.” 

The wirephoto transmitter stopped and 
the operator picked up his receiver. 

“All right, chief?” He turned to me. 
“How much for it?” I named my price 
(in three figures) and he repeated it over 
the telephone. A brief pause and then he 
turned to me again. “Okay, we'll take 
it.” 

Within a few moments the picture—my 
picture—was being carried the length and 
breadth of the nation. In my mind I pic- 
tured excited newspaper staffs clustered 
around wirephoto receivers while hard- 
boiled managing editors audibly mar- 
velled at the prowess of amateur pho- 
tographers. 

My reverie was interrupted by the 
operator thrusting a form at me. 

“Please sign this release. You'll have 
your check in a few days.” 

I returned to my hotel to find the tele- 
phone ringing. Another paper was on 
the wire. 

“Any more action shots?” 

“Sorry,” was my reply, “but the first 
one is sold.” 

“Any others?” 

“They’re not printed yet.” 

“We need them; got to have them. 
We'll pay you expenses and purchase 
the prints.” 

Next morning’s papers confirmed my 
fondest hopes. Mine were the only ex- 
isting pictures of the actual plunge. 
Personal credit in the captions was almost 
as great a thrill as the actual sale of 
the pictures at an undreamed-of price. 

You can hardly blame a member of 
the much-despised amateur tribe for 
gloating over his good fortune. A scoop 
of the first water and perpetrated by an 
emateur with his minicompanion. 

Things like that may happen only once 
in a lifetime but meanwhile my camera 
is loaded again, ready for action, and 
nestling in the glove compartment of my 


car.— 
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ETTER PICTURES ON DUPONT FILM 
for 35mm MINIATURE CAMERAS 


SUPERIOR 
F GPARPAN , 


Q Helpful Labonatony Booklet 
descnibing these vensatile filma 
is available on nequeat. 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation 
INCORPORATED 


9 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. 






FILM . . . . SUPERIOR 
PHOTO BY R. E. STICHLER 
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Become 
an expert 


Photographer 


For Pleasure or Career! 


Did you ever wish that you could make 
photographs like you see in the popular 
picture magazines, newspapers, in ad- 
vertisements and in photo galleries? 
You can! By means of the famous meth- 
od of N.Y.I. personalized training you 
can qualify as an expert in Commercial, 
News, Portrait, Advertising, Candid or 
Motion Picture Photography. If photog- 
raphy is your hobby this training will 
bring you new thrills. Or it will pre- 
pare you for a fascinating life-time 
career. 


Big Money-making 
Opportunities 


Trained cameramen are needed to help 
supply the growing demand for photos 
for newspapers, magazines, advertisers, 
and for business and industrial use. 
Wonderful opportunities everywhere 

. whether you wish to “free-lance,” 
start your own business or get a job 
with an established concern. 


Learn at Home or 
At our New York 
Headquarters 


The New York Institute, now in its 
28th year, is the only school of pho- 
tography that offers both Home Study 
and Personal Attendance training. 
Whichever method you choose you will 
have the guidance and supervision of a 
staff of noted experts. You will see 
their names in our booklet together with 
the many world-famous authorities who 
have helped perfect N. Y. I. courses. 


Mail Coupon Now 
For Free Booklet 


{ 
New York Institute of | 
Photography | 
10 West 33 Street (Dept. 99) | 
New York, N.Y. 

| 


I Please send me the booklet that de- 
| scribes the famous N. Y. I. courses, and | 
| tells about the wonderful opportunities | 
| in photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





| Name 








! Street 
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| Hunting With A Camera 


(Continued from page 31) 
23 





about ten feet closer and was then about 
twenty feet from my subject. This was 
not an ideal shooting distance but I took 
a couple of shots there. I finally got with- 
in ten feet of the fawns. One of them 
suddenly awakened and looked directly 
at me—but it didn’t take me but an in- 
stant to get the picture. 

Noticing the fawn was somewhat 
startled I remained motionless and it 
settled down again. To make a long 
story short I finally worked up to with- 
in about 3 feet of them and obtained my 
prize shot and also a shot of the second 
fawn as it finally became frightened and 
jumped from the bed they were lying 
in. For the shot of the fawns lying 
down I used f 5.6 and 1/100 second. But 
when one of them jumped up and ran 
away I snapped him at f 3.5 and 1/500 sec- 
ond. The result was well-timed negatives. 

On another occasion a water snake and 
her brood of little ones offered an oppor- 
tunity for a most interesting and unusual 


| photograph. I had captured her in the 


woods and was keeping her in a keg in 
the backyard. One morning, much to my 
surprize, I found that she had given birth 
to a number of little ones. Photographs 
of snakes and their young are quite rare 
but here was the makings of a perfect 
shot if they could only be posed. 


Obviously they could not be photo- 


graphed to good advantage while bunched 
together in the bottom of the keg. It was 
necessary therefore to find a proper set- 
ting for them. 

Putting the mother snake in a burlap 
bag and the little ones in a pail of water, 
I set off to find the proper spot. In a 
short time a large, flat rock presented 
itself as an ideal background. 

It soon became apparent that I had a 
real job on my hands. The mother snake 
refused to stay on the rock until her 
babies could be placed with her. Further- 
more, the little snakes would strike at 
my glove as I tried to take them from 
the keg. Upon withdrawing my hand 
they would be hanging on to the glove 
like a bunch of ‘bananas. 

The problem was solved by first throw- 
ing the burlap bag over the mother snake 
on the rock. Most snakes remain quiet if 
hidden and this one ran true to form. 

Next I took the pail of water contain- 
ing the little snakes and poured the con- 
tents under the edge of the bag. The 
babies flocked to their mother like a 
brood of chicks. 

When quiet seemed to have been re- 
stored under the bag, I tied a string to 
one corner of it and took my stand beside 


| the camera. It was set on its tripod and 


focused on the bag, with the shutter set 
for 1/200 second. My finger was on the 
shutter release and the end of the string 
leading to the bag was in my other hand. 

With a swift motion, I jerked the bag 
from the snake family and snapped the 
picture as soon as it was clear of them. 
The coordinated action proved very 
necessary for the snakes were off and out 
of sight before film could be changed. 
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Insects, in addition to the larger crea- 
tures, are also fascinating subjects in the 
world of nature. One of my most inter- 
esting photographs is of a giant water 
bug. The photograph is reproduced on 
this page. 

The bug was secured to a small stick 
which was in turn tacked to the edge of a 
small table. The table was set in such a 
manner as to silhouette the bug against 
the huge disk of the setting sun. 

Extending the bellows of my Graflex to 
full length, I snapped a portrait attach- 
ment over the lens and moved toward my 
subject. The sun, being greatly out of 
focus, appeared as a large disk on the 





A closeup of a waterbug against the set- 
ting sun. Exposure: 1/200, second, f 4.5. 


groundglass with the bug sharply sil- 
houetted against it. 

Photographing birds is probably one of 
the most interesting phases of nature 
photography. The difficulties of catching 
the feathered creatures on the negative 
is well exemplified by a shot I got of a 
whippoorwill. 

The bird’s nest was in a densely wooded 
spot surrounded with small trees. In or- 
der to get enough light for a picture, I 
climbed a number of the trees, bore them 
to the ground with my weight, and tied 
them down to the trunk of a larger tree. 

Next the camera was set up on a low 
tripod and focused on the nest (the bird 
having left it of course when disturbed). 
I then set the shutter at 1/25 second and 
the aperture at f 5.6. Tying a length of 
fishline to the shutter release, I ran it to 
a blind of thick foliage and sat down to 
await the whippoorwill’s return. 

After about an hour’s wait the bird re- 
turned, a bit suspiciously, to the nest. 
She circled several times and then 
dropped cautiously into her home, bright- 
eyed and ready to whir away at the 
slightest noise. 

Click went the shutter and the bird 
was away, a mottled streak of light, in the 
flash of an eye. But the shutter had closed 
before she had left the nest. 

It should be quite evident from these 
experiences that much patience, schem- 
ing, and ingenuity must be exercised in 
order to get successful photographs of 
the wild creatures of the fields and 
woods. But your efforts will be well 
rewarded when you gaze with pride upon 
one that was particularly difficult to get. 
In my opinion photography in itself is 
interesting but when applied to a fasci- 
nating subject, though perhaps a bit dif- 
ficult, it becomes even more so.— 
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THOUSANDS CAN 
NOW ENJOY THE 


THRILLS OF TAKING 
CANDID CAMERA SHOTS WITH 
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JUNIOR 


the popu lar-priced camera with many latest features 


They said it couldn’t be done—but we did it and here’s the proof—a $10.00 value American made candid camera for only $3.98 


ITS A MARVEL FOR THE MONEY 
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Look What You 
Get for Only *3* 


REAL $10 VALUE—THE LATEST AMERICAN 
MADE PRECISION FEATURES 


SENT ON 10 DAYS APPROVAL 


Speed—Action—Excitement! Catch it 
all with this mighty little Minifoto 
Camera! You won’t believe it possible 
at this low price so we want you to 
try it at our risk. Take all the pictures 
you want, under any conditions, test 
out the remarkable clarity of the lens 
—the accuracy of the viewfinder. Com- 
pare it in action with any of the cam- 
eras selling for $10. Then if you do 
not think this is the most remarkable 
camera bargain you ever saw, it won’t 
cost you a penny. 

Minifoto Junior has a fully corrected 
Wollensack 50mm. lens, speed shutter. 
Uses the economical No. 127 Kodak or 
A.8 Agfa film—16 pictures on a roll 
size 1%4”x1%”. Has extra compart- 
ment in back for extra roll of film. 
Fixed focus makes it possible to get 
clear, sharp pictures at all times. Tele- 
scopic finder, Tripod socket and pic- 
tures will enlarge clearly up to at least 
8”x10”. 
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The demand for Minifoto 
Junior will be immediate, as it 
sells itself on sight, so take ad- 
vantage of this marvelous buy 
at once. It is only $3.98 now, 
but we reserve the right to in- 
crease the price without no- 
tice. Use the coupon below 
and try it 10 days at our risk. 


This big buy comes just in 
time to meet the ever increas- 
ing popularity of the candid 
camera craze. With good 
times out of doors just ahead 
—you won’t want to be with- 
out it. Minifoto contains many 
new features found only in 
the higher priced candids. It’ 
will amaze you what this 
Junior Minifoto will do. 


Don't cheat yourself of the thrill and pleasure this 
miniature MINIFOTO gives—ORDER IT NOW! 





SEND 
NO 


Gentlemen: 


my mo . 





Name.. 
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CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY Co., . 
303 West 42nd St., New York navaas 


Please send me your Minifoto Junior Candid Camera, with latest featu 
described in your special introductory offer, Upon receipt of same, I agses to 
pay $3.98 plus postage. 


If it je not as represented I can return it, in 10 days and you will refund 





USE THIS 





Address... 


COUPON 


City. 


State. 











FOR BETTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY MORE 
EASILY ACHIEVED 


Rolleicord cameras leave little to 
guesswork—There is no squint- 
ing through small finders—no 
haphazard calculations of dis- 
tance. The image of your sub- 
ject is seen brilliantly, erectly, 
in actual film size, in a very lu- 
minous finder. You know exactly 


how your finished picture will 


look—exactly how sharp and 
clear and definite it will be. So 
many photographs made with 
these cameras achieve prizes, 
recognitions and honourable 
mentions—that it becomes quite 
evident how easy it is to make 
pictures with the Rolleicord. The 
preponderance of prize-winning 
pictures’ is clearly in their favor. 
The two new models listed pos- 
sess the latest and most up-to- 
date refinements that it is pos- 
sible to incorporate in these 
cameras. Their popularity— 
hardly astonishing in view of 
their performance—has enabled 
economies resulting in the dras- 
tically reduced prices of Model 
II, formerly IIa. 


II—A De Luxe Model with Zeiss 
a Oy | eee $75.00 


Ia—With Zeiss Triotar 
5 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 


At leading dealers everywhere. 
Literature on Request. 


Write for information on the 1988 
Rolleiflex Salon and Exhibition—to be 
held at Rockefeller Center, in May, the 
substantial prize awards, conditions, 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42nd Street 





New York 
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Eliminating Spots 


(Continued from page 41) 











will obstruct the light during exposure, 
and will result in tiny white spots on the 


| negative with consequent black spots on 


the enlargement. In my own experience, 
such spots have been comparatively in- 
frequent—the only precautions taken be- 
ing to avoid stirring around too much 
while cutting and loading the film and to 
avoid laying the film on any surface that 
might be dusty. 

Fingermarks, which may give an oily 
coating to the film, may later reproduce 
themselves by preventing complete de- 
velopment. These are completely inex- 
cusable, and may be avoided by handling 
the film only by its edges, a trick that 
must become a habit. To fight further 
the preliminary war on dust, clean out 
the interior of the camera occasionally, 
with a small soft brush or a blower made 
from the bulb of a syringe. 

In winding the film into its maga- 
zine, never “cinch” it, or tighten it with 
force. This will invariably produce minute 
scratches on the film which may later 
prove troublesome. 

Most film spottiness, however, comes 
during the period of processing, from the 


| time the film is first wet with developer 


until it has thoroughly dried, after wash- 
ing. It may be almost entirely eliminated 
by system and care. 

For a start in the right direction, be 
sure to mix thoroughly all solutions, and; 
except for certain developers that spe- 
cifically warn against filtering, make it 
a practice to filter all solutions before 
using. Filter paper for the purpose may 
be bought in most photographic supply 
houses and drug stores, or a small wad 
of clean absorbent cotton placed at the 
bottom of a glass funnel, will serve as 
well. Very little time is lost by filtering, 
and the dirt or other particles left on the 
filter remains as proof enough as to why 
it should be done. 

After each solution has been poured 
into the tank, agitate the film gently for 
a few seconds. This will remove air bub- 
bles and dust particles from the film and 
permit an even distribution of the solu- 
tion. Violent agitation will defeat its own 
aim by producing air bubbles. 

Weak, flat negatives that require the 
use of “hard” enlarging paper are most 
apt to show up blemishes. It is therefore 
wise, whenever practicable, to develop 
negatives to a contrast sufficiently high 
to allow the use of “normal” or “medi- 
um” paper. 

Be meticulous with temperatures. Film 
emulsion is much more susceptible to 
abrasion at high temperatures than low. 
Great differences between the tempera- 
ture of two solutions may easily cause 
reticulation, a breaking up of the film 
surface into tiny islands. If you can pos- 
sibly do it, keep the developing solution 
at some constant temperature between 65 
and 70 degrees F., preferably the lower 
figure. 

If you do not use a hardening solution 
immediately after the developer, all sub- 
sequent baths—including rinse water, 
fixer, and wash water—must be main- 
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CHANCES 
WITH GRITTY PENCILS! 


$150 buys 


2 complete sets—6 pencils each 
No. 9028 Negative Wo. 9029 Positive 


"Lato 


RETOUCHING PENCILS 
Known in professional circles as world’s 
finest retouching pencils. oe — 
gives our negatives and that 
prize-winning quality. Take chances 
with gritty pencils that ruin negatives. 
Sets priced 90c each. Both or two of one 
for $1.50. See your Dealer or order direct. 


Made in Bavaria Dept. P 
A. W. FABER rnc., NEWARK, N. J. 











Manufactured and Distributed By 
E. E. MILES COMPANY, So. Lancaster, Mass. 
HARRISON-SIMPSON CO. 
11 0T 





Sole Agents for Neway Hinges 


1S STREET BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
papaidaenalhniapasinnsmneataenanetanetaeriaiaiaaaae 











‘When the boys get together. 


ae and informally discuss a prob 

ms ie e 
f U lem or two . and maybe a 
1 “solution”... ask one of our 


customers why he's sold on our 


Uta FINE GRAIN FINISHING 


etter yet . 


mail us a roll now, and see 


for yo sehaiel ‘ 


Berkey ow PHOTO SE RVICE 








NEWS FLASH ....... 


NEW FILTERS— 
NEW FILTER SHADE 


By HARRISON & HARRISON 
IN NEW SLIP-ON MOUNTS 


Thirty sizes to fit all cameras 


@ Plain filters $2 to $6.00 
@ Graduated Filters $2.50 to $8.25 
@ Filter Shade $1.00 up 


» Write for descriptive Circular 


HARRISON @ HARRISON 
Optical Engineers 


Dept. P4 


8351 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 





| 
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tained strictly at the temperature of the 
developer. Hardening, however, cannot 
be too highly recommended as the great- 
est single help toward spotless negatives. 
If you use the chrome alum hardening 
solution, described in the next paragraph, 
the temperature of the fixing solution 
may be at wide variance from that of the 
developer, while the wash water may run 
warm enough to take the emulsion right 
off an unhardened film. 

The hardening solution is cheap and 
easy to use, and consumes scarcely any 
extra time. Dissolve thoroughly 1/3 ounce 
of potassium chrome alum in 18 ounces 
of water; then dissolve in this solution 
1/3 ounce of sodium bisulphite, for a 
short-stop. Bring this solution to the 
temperature of the developer, and pour 
into the tank immediately after the de- 
veloper has been poured out. Leave from 
3 to 5 minutes, during the first minute of 
which the film should be agitated contin- 
uously to prevent the formation of scum. 
Then pour out, and pour in the fixer. The 
film may be rinsed in between, but this 
extra operation is unnecessary. The hard- 
ener may be used for several rolls, if 
developed in succession, but should then 
be thrown out, as it does not keep well 
in solution. 

Where tap water contains sediment, this 
sediment may be kept from the film by 
a simple filter made by tying several 
thicknesses of broadcloth over the faucet. 

After washing, the film should be care- 
fully wiped on both sides with a viscose 
sponge that has been thoroughly softened 
by soaking in water and then squeezed 
nearly dry. Between use, this sponge 
should be kept in a cardboard box, with 
cover, where it will be free from dirt. 

As long as the film is wet, it acts like 
sticky fly paper to passing dust particles, 
so drying should be as rapid as possible. 
By the use of gentle heat, film that has 
been previously hardened may be dried 
in from 5 to 10 minutes. At least one drier 
for miniature film, embodying an air fil- 
ter, heating element, and small blower, 
is on the market. Effective driers, incor- 
porating inexpensive hair driers, or even 
electric light bulbs as heating elements, 
may be easily devised by the amateur. 

Once the film is dry, the major causes 
of spot worries are over. Dust that ac- 
cumulates on the film just before putting 
it in the enlarger may be removed easily 
by drawing the film gently between the 
thumb and forefinger of a hand that has 
just been washed and dried. The fingers 
are better than some other means sug- 
gested as they do not so readily charge 
the film with static electricity, which 
causes it to attract dust as fast as you 
can wipe it off. If glass pressure plates 
are used against the film, these should be 
kept clean, as well as the condenser sur- 
faces, if a condenser is used. 

Recited at one sitting, all this sounds 
complex and ultra finicky. The truth is, 
however, that observing these details is 
no harder than being careless. After 
carefully checking one’s technique the 
steps become habits and may be for- 
gotten. The results in spotless negatives, 
and in resulting spot-free prints, will 
turn discouragement into a new delight 
in your minnie camera.—® 
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Howard Robbins of the Oak- 
land (Calif.) Post-Enquirer 
with his Series B Graflex, 
telephoto lens equipped—the 
camera he used in taking the 
Grand Prize-Winning pic- 
ture. It has f.4.5 lens, re- 
volving back, full vision fo- 
cusing, focal plane shutter, 
and speeds from 1/5 to 
1/1000 second, 


GRAFLEX Puze-Winnmg 






“ - a an eG t. ne = aa / he a 3 ages 

GRAFLEX WINS AGAIN! 
In the recent Hearst Newspapers’ Annual Photo Contest, the 
Grand Prize Picture—the “Wrecked Freighter Ohioan” shown 
here—and the three runners-up were taken with Graflex-made 
Cameras—another example of the prize-winning ability of 
these American-made cameras. If you, too, wish to win prizes 


and make more money with your photography, see your 


Graflex dealer. ; 
FREE! Send today for free catalog of Graflex and Speed Graphic 
. 





American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 
Paste coupon—or write your request—on poe f post card, 
if you wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. PP-10, Rochester, N.Y. 
TOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-10, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free catalog of Graflex and 





| Speed Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning 
| ameras and Accessories. 

| Name—___— Se gee Sree 2 PPE 
| Appress 

I Ciry STATE 
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ZEC 


Our policy of offering the finest cameras at the lowest 
prices is once again brought to light by this splendid 


bargain. This 9 x 12 Zeca with Synchronized Range 
Finder is the answer to you miniature fans who have long 
wanted a large size instrument and, at the same time, 
have a camera that will operate speedily and efficiently. 
Equipped with an F:4.5 highly corrected Zecanar Anastig- 
mat Lens, it has shutter speeds from 1 to 1/200 part of 
a second. The bellows are made of genuine leather. It 
has a self-timing device, three cut-film holders, film pack 
adapter, ground glass back, brilliant view and sport finder. 
Actual size of pictures, 3%x4%. A sturdy, precise in- | 
strument . . . it will give a lifetime of guaranteed per- | 
formance. new Agfa Ultra-Press 


The | 
Speed Film which is four times faster 
than Super-Pan Film, is now available 
for this camera. 
| a ne 


A special purchase enables us to offer 
you this outstanding bargain at................ 


Complete 
Our After-Inventory Sale was a huge success. Hundreds | 
of buyers found just what they were looking for at the 
price they wanted to pay. We still have many new and 





used cameras of all makes at ‘“‘Give-Away’’ Prices. If | 
you are in need of cameras, camera equipment, supplies, 
etc., be sure and write us for prices before you buy. You’ll 
find that our prices are the lowest in the business. 





Our Bargain Scoop Catalog, filled 
with hundreds of outstand- 


ing values, is 
WoLh 


yours for the 
COMEAR COMPANY 







asking. Just 
drop us a 
card and 
mail 
you one at 
once. 
dress 


-7, 


ARBORN ST 


CHICAGO 

















MINIATURE ENLARGERS | 


For projection prints that hold all the detail, bril- 
liancy, gradation of miniature negatives, make 
your enlargements through a Wollensak Enlarging lens. 

2” focus f3.5 . . $20.00 3” focus 4.5 . . $18.50 


3” focus f3.5.. 25.00 334” focus f4.5.. 20.00 
3%” focus f3.5.. 30.00 2” focus 6.3... 13.00 
2” focus f4.5.. 15.00 314” focus f6.3.. 14.50 


Mounted in iris diaphragm barrel with flanges and 
lens caps. 


SPECIAL ADAPTER for fitting above lenses to 
Leica Enlargers, $2.00. 


*% WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 
Also: Binoculars, Microscopes, Telescopes, etc. | 


Wollensak Optical Co., 602 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Wier eewe 
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Hollywood Studio 


(Continued from page 29) 








ccund-on-film process. It uses two dif- 
ferent types of film in two completely 
different instruments. One film is the 
usual type of negative stock used in film- 
ing a silent picture and is used in a 
standard, motor-driven, variable speed 
camera. The picture is filmed in the 
usual manner except that the frame size 
is about %-inch narrower than usual. 
This leaves a blank strip between the 
sprocket holes and the actual pictures on 
one side of the film. 

The other film is positive stock and is 
used in the recorder. This instrument 
photographs a chart of the sound waves 
which are transmitted to it from the mi- 
crophone. This chart is recorded on 
a narrow strip of film which is later 
printed on the picture film in the space 
left blank between the sprocket holes and 


| the frames. 


As the picture is filmed the sound re- 
corder is in perfect synchronization with 
the camera. The recorder is kept in a 
specially built sound truck outside the 
Stage during filming or away from the 
action when the company is on location. 


| The microphone, is suspended from a 


coiled spring, designed to eliminate vibra- 
tion. The spring is suspended from a long 
boom which can be operated by various 


| levers and handles so that the mike can 


be placed at any position desired, and 
moved during the course of shooting. 
“There aren’t many general remarks 
one can make about the technique of the 
movie camera,” the first cameraman said. 
“Every man has his own ideas about 
lighting, composition and effects. Lenses? 
Well, on this one picture we have used 
24 mm., 28 mm., 35 mm., 40 mm., 50 mm., 
and 100 mm. lenses. Every cameraman 
has his pet for a certain type of effect. 
In general a movie camera lens is not 
vastly different from that used in a still 
camera, and is not much more difficult to 
master. It isn’t the technical part of a 
camera that makes a cinematographer’s 
job so difficult (although complete mas- 
tery of a sound camera takes time); it’s 
the fact that a man has to be born a cam- 
eraman. You can learn the technique all 


| right, but the difference between a good 


cinematographer and a bad one is that 
the former was born for his job. It’s just 
like the knowledge that some people can’t 
take a beautiful picture no matter how 
hard they try, while others can go out 
and bang away anywhere and produce 
marvelous results. Just one of those 
things. Shutter? Well, as a general rule, 
unless special effects are the aim, the 
same is true as of the question of lens. 
One with an opening of 170 degrees is 
standard, however.” 

Lew joined us. “Got some more pic- 
tures for you,” he said, putting his Contax 
on a chair. “How are you coming?” 

“Swell, just one more thing and Ill 
be ready to put the story together.” 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“How about cutting the picture? Have 
to have something about editing or my 
piece won’t be complete.” 
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“That’s easy. I used to do that work 
myself. Cutting, or editing a picture, is 
another subject that cannot be briefly 
explained. The mechanics are fairly sim- 
ple. RKO uses one machine which does 
practically all the work. The difficult 
part of cutting is that each individual 
picture brings up problems that have 
never arisen before: A film cutter is an- 
other type of studio technician who ap- 
proaches the genius stage. 

“The most important thing to remember 
about a cut is that it is an abrupt change 
from one viewpoint to another. There is 
no such thing as a smooth cut. There is 
not supposed to be. When you see a 
motion picture you are not aware of the 
motion of the camera. Much the same is 
true of a cut. A perfectly timed cut will 
seem inevitable, even to an expert, but 
it is never smooth. The rule for cutting, 
then, is: never make a cut unless it is 
absolutely necessary, or unless it will 
place emphasis upon what is happening 
on the film at the moment. The job of 
film cutter is a matter of ingenuity rather 
than a mere application of formula.” 

It seems to me that every job even 
remotely connected with the art of mak- 
ing a picture is one dependent upon in- 
genuity. But you'll have to excuse me 
now. I’m going up to Lew’s house and 
see how his Contax shots turned out.—f® 


Multiple Light Effects With 
Single Bulb 


MATEUR photographers who are 

! limited for some reason to using a 
single light source for their indoor shots 
can still get the ef- 
fect in their pic- 
tures of having tak- 
en them with sev- 
eral lamps. As will 
be seen, this meth- 
od of making pho- 
tos will be limited 
ea to still life subjects, 
Figure lighted as it requires a 

with one bulb. double or multiple 

exposure on the 
film without moving either the object or 
the camera. 

For instance, suppose you wish to pho- 
tograph an art object sitting on the table, 
and have it lighted from two directions 
to bring out details for the best effect. 
First, place the lamp in position at one 
side of the object so that it lights that 
side satisfactorily. Make the exposure, 
and close the shutter. Without disturb- 
ing the camera or the object, move the 
light source around to the second posi- 
tion so that it illuminates the parts not 
lighted during the first exposure, and 
make a second exposure. 

This method is not limited to two ex- 
posures, as the light may be shifted 
around to give the effect of three or four 
lamps. It is best to figure out the intensi- 
ties of the lighting effects you wish be- 
forehand, and make each exposure ac- 
cordifgly. If you are careful not to jar 
or disturb the object or the camera, the 
effect will be the same as a single ex- 
posure made with several lamps.—Paul 
Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 
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DIFFERENT 
From Any Other SCREEN! 





Only THE (REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 
CHALLENGER 


Gives You ALL of These 
Advanced Features 


Improved GLASS-BEADED surface 
*"™ free. from sparkling and glare and 
guaranteed shatter-proof. 


2 SQUARE Tubing (not round) .in.the 
® center rod of tripod and extension sup- 
port to prevent case from turning and throw- 
ing part of the picture out of focus. 


3 Adjustable Height. The fully opened 
® 39°’ x 52” Standard model can be ad- 
justed so that the bottom of the case is 37” 
from the floor, 46’ from floor or 54” from 
the floor. Other sizes permit adjustments in 
height, proportionately greater or smaller. 


These and other advanced features of the Chal- 
lenger Screen are the result of Da-Lite’s 28 
years’ experience in screen manufacture. The 
Challenger is only one of many styles in the 
Da-Lite line. See your dealer or write for free 
literature. Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Dept. P.P., 
2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








For all Developing 

Tanks. The ONLY 
Thermometer Insured 

against breakage. 


Our Insurance Policy ac- 
companies each thermome- 
ter, effective for one year 
from date of purchase. If in- 
strument breaks FROM ANY 
CAUSE, return it with policy 
together with 25c (for handling 
and postage) and RECEIVE A 
lf” NEW THERMOMETER. 


$ Each thermometer 
‘ comes in_ protective 
— metal container. 


If your dealer does not carry the new Insured 
Thermometer, remit directly to us with name of 
dealer, and we will fill your order. 


CAMERA SPECIALTY 
( CO. 1c. aN) ~ 


1199A Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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go so fast? Or would a G-man stop chas- 
ing Public Enemy Number One to show 
you a clue? If you want instruction, go 
to a school and pay for it. But don’t 
bother me—unless I happen to be the 
professor. 

Now to continue my diatribe. Amateurs 
are so jealous and petty that they never 
give credit to another photographer for 
anything. Even when I do suggest things 
to amateurs they are so rude that they 
neglect getting out of earshot before they 
ridicule my advice. Why, then, do they 


| come to me? 


You amateurs lack perspective and 
self-analysis, and you always over-rate 
your: own work. If an editor rejects your 
work, the man must be crazy. If a pro- 
fessional tells you your print would have 
been better if lighted from above, you 
snort in his face. But no matter how it 
is received, you have an excuse; the de- 
veloper was too cold, a fuse blew out, or 
something. If suchwa thing as a humble 
amateur exists, I shall gladly offer to boil 
all my negatives and eat them. 

The matters of decency, delicacy, di- 
plomacy, and plain every day courtesy 
apply so generally to both amateur and 
professional photographers that there is 
no room here for general discussion of 
them. Nevertheless, photographers as a 
class are, in my opinion, the most vulgar 
of people when it comes to dealing with 
other human beings. In my time as a 
news photographer, I have seen some of 
the most appalling instances of sheer dis- 
regard for the rights and privacies of 
others, that I really blush to count myself 
a member of the profession. You know 
what I mean. 

Stop in a drug store today and glance 
through the magazines that line the racks. 
Study the pictures that fill their pages. 
If you can come out of the store with- 
out feeling glad to be out in good, fresh 
air, you're a better man than I am. I 
don’t imply that all magazines publish 
foul pictures; many receive dozens daily 
which are so indescribably indecent that 
they reject them with a note far more 
courteous than that type of picture 
deserves. 

Now, I am not squeamish. I have seen 
my share of tragedy and horror. I realize 
there are phases of life which are sordid 
and foul and dirty. I know that there are 
cattle to be slaughtered, criminals to be 
disposed of, bodies to be buried, and hide- 
ous diseases to be treated. But for the 
life of me I can’t see why an amateur has 


to sneak up and get a candid shot of such . 


things any more than he has to paw over 
a garbage pail to see what’s in it. 
Professional police photographers have 
to record things better forgotten. Yet 
there is nearly always some amateur who 
manages, usually by dishonorable and 
always by discourteous methods, to pro- 
cure such pictures and release them to 
the inconceivably filthy magazines which 
capitalize on sadism on the grand scale. 
I believe in an unfettered press; I don’t 
preach the banning of magazines which 
specialize in human degradation. But I 
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HALOID PRESS BROMIDE 


Here’s the new finish in enlarging 
paper miniature camera enthusiasts 
ave looked for. Its fine grain and 
slight texture bring out that artistic 
touch so desirable in enlargements. It 
retains all the fine gradation of your 
choicest “shots”. ¢ «4 


“Egg Shell” is available in two con- 
trasts, No. 2—hard for average nega- 
tives, No. 3—extra hard for flat or 
thin negatives; in double weight only. 


A favorite of commercial photog- 
taphers as well as amateurs for a 
wide range of work, Haloid Press Bro- 
mide comes in three finishes—glossy, 
—_ and semi-matte—as well as Egg 
Shell. 


The Haloid Company manufactures pho- 
tographic papers including Haloid Industro, 
Haloid Projecto, Haloid Outline Special, 
Haloid Nomis and many others. Also, Rec- 
tigraph Photo-Copying machines, Haloid 
Record and Rectigraph Photocopy papers. 
Complete information sent on request. 


THE HALCID COMPANY 
112 Haloid St. Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographer Papers for 32 Years 









FOR ee 

WMA AIT TIM Fo, rrove the quaticy of 

OFFER dat al oer ot 24 
8 x 10 for $1.25. Mon 


back .if not satisfied. 
Specify contrast. 
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9x12 cm. PLATE CAMERA 


double extension bellows, eye-level and waist level 
finders, 3 plate holders, ground glass back, film pack 


adapter with 
6” ZEISS TESSAR F 4:5 LENS IN —_ STYLE 


DELAYED tah tage L  naspoatoad SHUTTE 
KALART courLeD RANGE FINDER 


Value Special 


Send for complete Bargain ry se listing hundreds 
of outstanding values in Miniatu Refiex, Grafiex 


Cameras, Motion Picture equipment, and photographic 
accessories 


All items Unconditionally Guaranteed. 
to Ten Trial 


Sold Subject 
Day 


46 W 52) 4.3! 
New fork A l/ 














Think of getting, for only $19.75— 
not only a more accurate timepiece, 
but ALSO:— 


1. A STOP WATCH that at the touch of 
a lever checks off the time in seconds 
and fifths of seconds! 


2. A TACHOMETER that gives you at a 
glance the exact speed at which any 
moving object is traveling over a 
measured distance! 

3. A TELEMETER which tells the dis- 
tance you are away from any simulta- 
neous source of light and sound! 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


Smart, trim and compact, the Pierce 
4-in-1 Watch is simplicity itself to 
operate. And it’s unconditionally guar- 
anteed against any mechanical defect 
for one full year! 


Pierce Watch ar) Dept. 11, 
W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 
( ) Please send me free literature morte the 
sensational new Pierce 4-in-1 Watch. I under 


stand there is no obligation 
) Enclosing check 
Please send my Pierce Watch at once. 


_ 


or money order for $19.75. 
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do feel resentment towards amateurs and 
professionals alike who, for the momen- 
tary pride of a credit line, take and re- 
lease such pictures where they become 
readily accessible to inflame immature, 
juvenile minds. Do we have to’ fan the 
flames of passion with pictures of bloody 
female corpses, decapitated children, dope 
fiends, lepers, and imbeciles grinning 
hideously at the scene of a lynching? 

Lastly—and to me, as a professional, 
most important—amateurs are chiselers. I 
hasten to add, however, that I don’t think 
you actually intend to chisel. But you 
do, and this is how. 

I am a professional photographer; I take 
pictures for money. I have no other 
means of support. I have thousands of 
dollars’ worth of equipment. I study the 
game constantly and assiduously. It is 
my career, my business, my profession. 

So I take a portrait, or a picture of 
somebody’s dog, horse, or house—any- 
thing. You wouldn’t call it Art (I'd choke 
you if you did), but it is competent; worth 
every cent my customer pays for it. 

You are a friend of my customer, and 
you look at it. Like all amateurs, you 
sneer. “Why, I could do better than that,” 
you say, “with my hands tied behind my 
back! And besides, it'll only cost you a 
My customer, with whom 
money naturally counts, is much im- 
pressed. He thinks, “If you can do that 
for a quarter, why do I have to pay him 
$25.00 a dozen?” And his obvious con- 
clusion is that I’m overcharging him tre- 
mendously; that I’m practically running 
a racket. The next time he wants any- 
thing photographed he comes to you. In 
the meantime, I’m looking for enough in- 
fluence to get me a WPA job. You have 
hurt my profession. 

Can you imagine a lawyer, doctor, 
plumber, electrician, druggist, or any 
other skilled professional man accepting 
competition from amateurs? Just try rig- 
ging up a new bathtub and see where you 
end up. The law of the land prevents 
such things. You may argue that you can 
change a fuse without penalty, but try to 
sell a fuse without a license! 

Why try to make your hobby pay? My 
hobby is surf casting for striped bass, but 
instead of trying to make it pay, it costs 
me plenty every year to indulge it. And 
stamp collectors and model railroad men 
and bug collectors—is there any reason 
under the sun they should make their 
hobbies pay? If they do pay, aren’t these 
people professionals? And if they are 
professionals, shouldn’t they maintain the 
standards of their profession? 

Yes, I suppose my bitterness about this 
unfair competition is the real motive for 
my story. Certainly, I realize there are 
many aspects I haven’t gone into, aspects 
which justify a lot of your thoughtless 
competition with us, yet I still feel my 
bitterness is just. If photography is your 
hobby, your diversion, your relaxation, 
I’m all for you. Still, if you haven’t got 
the money to ride your hobby, and have 
to compete with men whose living de- 
pends upon their proficiency with the 
camera, keep out of it. If you’ve decided 
to shoot your bankroll and become a pro- 
fessional it’s all right with me—if you 
can stand the gaff!— 
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NEW COMPANION 


Reflex Twin Lens Camera! 


This new Companion has 
every modern camera con- 
venience, featuring unusu- 
ally fast lenses for a twin 
lens camera, yet it is inex- 
pensively priced. It has 
matched F.2.9 Meyer 
Trioplan lenses, focused 
simultaneously by inter- 
connected gear _ train, 
delayed action Compur 
shutter with speeds to 
1/250 seconds, depth of 
focus scale, front focus- 
ing control and auto- 
matic film transport. 
The Companion makes 
12 pictures in the popu- 
lar 244x2\% inch et a 
120 or B-2 roll 


$7590 


cable release. Order now! 
New 84 page catalog of everything 
hotographic for the amateur. 


FREE © Send forit today! No obligation. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
Dept. PP-20 ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 









Complete with neck strap and 























ture, from oil-stain- 
ing, and from becom- 
SAY! 
a. MENT.” 
Ask Your Dealer About it Today 
bo a a Co., ine. Bell & HowellCo. Craig Movie Co. 
L'30 Ww . 46th St. 1801 Larchmont 1053'S. Olive st] 


ing dry and brittle 
RL 
att Fs, 
(All Like New) 
9x12cm Zeiss Ideal, 











B “To protect your 

& films from abrasion, 
from excessive mois- 
* * * subject them to 
the VAPORATE 
FILM TREAT- 

wh 
NEW YORK CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
F4.5 Tessar................ $ 
Rolleicord F3.5 Zeiss Triotar, NEW........ 
Kodak Bantam Special F.2 bag 





9xl2cm Zeiss Miroflex, F4.5 Tessar............ 9.50 
Foth-Derby, F2.5 Regularly $33.50—NEW yy 50 
Contax I, 0 


yy" Tk ee ea 79.5 












—- ‘ 24x24, — 
ens ocusing eflex 
FREE ee: WR 15.95 
Dollina II, F2.9, coupled 
aving range finder, rapid com- 
form by “P-2 pur 42.50 
3 inch F4.5 Enlarging an- 
astigmat lens.................. - 8.95 


a 
- 
/* 


MESS) SAMERS 


128 West 32nd St., New York 


ARGUS peo sera If you want 


to enjoy 
your Argus 
more, . get 
this 
Popular 
Eveready 











It’s “Quick on the Draw.” Just flip a button open 
and shoot. Made of heavy black or brown leather— 
hand sewed. Shoulder Strap. To remove camera 
for changing film, front and top hinges back. 

Praised by Argus owners everywhere. 


Ask your dealer R.L. ALLISON vic Mfgr. 
or write to: 1358 LaSalle Ave. Minneapolis 
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The Camera Sensation of the Day 





SUPER SPORT DOLLY 
with COUPLED RANGE FINDER 


This new camera in the popular Dolly series has a de- 


pendable, lens-synchronized range-finder working on 
the very efficient split-image system and includes con- 
veniences that render it a superbly functioning, easily 
operated instrument. Apart from the built-in range- 
finder feature which eliminates all danger of blurring 
and out-of-focus pictures, this camera possesses a num- 
ber of very uniyue and unusual refinements including 
a -erecting closed front, helical focusing mount enabl- 
ing sharp a ge ge up to 4 ft., optical eye-level view 
finder for both picture sizes. 
genuine leather bellows and covering and_hyperfoca 
distance table. A beautiful, stream-lined effect, highly 
nickeled edges and struts, durable construction and 
exquisite finish distinguish ‘this unique camera. 


The Super-Sport Dolly makes 16 pictures 15/gx21% 
inches or 12 pictures 21/4x21% inches on 120 roll-film. 


In Delayed Action Com- _In Rapid Compur 
pur Snuer with speeds shutter’ with speeds 
up to 1/250 om 5.00 1/4990 second 
With Schneider Xenar thes 8....$ 0.00 
With Zeiss Tessar f/2 


FREE cash. Sains yo 
At leading dealers everywhere—Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc, 


127 West 42 Street 




















At only 2 1/3 cents each 


This convenient package 
contains two separate powders and 
handy measures for making the equiva- 
lent of 24 M.Q. tubes. Fresh developer 
when you want it without bother. 
Make-A-Tube is compounded accord- 
ing to the finest Universal M.Q. for- 
mula. Suitable for any film or paper. 

If your’ dealer cannot supply send 
55 cents direct to: 


A JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 


Dept. A, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Write for complete catalog of Marshall’s prepared devel- 
opers, fixers and other darkroom aids. 


Foremost for 20 years 














Photo-Puppets 


(Continued from page 23) 











perfect color relationship. The black 
printer is photographed with a K-1 or 
K-2 filter to give a true monochromatic 
representation of the spectrum. The red 
printer is made through a green filter 
standard, tri-color green. The blue 
printer is made through a standard, tri- 
color red. And the yellow printer is 
made through a standard, tri-color blue- 
violet. 

“The reason for this combination is 
that the primary colors of light are 
red, green, and blue-violet, where the 
primary colors in printing are yellow, 
red, and blue. 

“The black printer is used to carry 
detail. After the negatives are ready, I 
make a color print with a dye imbibition 
process. In the dye color printing proc- 
ess, the average person makes three 
matrices. I make four matrices on film. 
The film positives are chemically treated 
to produce a gelatin relief of the photo- 
graph. 

“The matrices are then dyed with their 
respective color and the gelatin relief 
absorbs the tint in direct relationship 
with the thickness of-the gelatin. Where 
you have deep shadows, the gelatin on 
the matrices is thick and absorbs much 
of the color. At the highlights, it is thin 
and absorbs very little. 

“After the matrices are correctly dyed, 
they are individually transferred to the 
gelatin surface of the sheet of photogra- 


pher’s paper from which the silver has, 


been removed. The four colors are then 
transferred, one at a time, in register 
with each other. Your image has to be 
accurate. After all four colors have been 
transferred, one by one and in register, 
you have a color print. 

“It takes approximately a week for the 
completion of a color print. I have turned 
out a rush job, however, in a few hours’ 
time. 

“Puppet covers cost more than the aver- 
age because you have the photographer’s 
cost plus the sculpturing expense.” 

As we leave the studio, we are fol- 
lowed by a banjo and guitar accompani- 
ment of “I’ve Been Workin’ on the 
Railroad.” The kibitzers join in the 
chorus. It is the motto of the Photo- 
Puppeteers that fame and fortune can 
go hand in hand with fun—the philoso- 
phy of the true artist.— 


Emergency Ferrotyping 
F YOU have to turn out some glossy 


prints and no ferrotyping tins are 


available, an ordinary piece of clean 


| window glass will serve. Sprinkle a little 


talcum powder over the surface of the 
glass and polish it with a piece of cloth. 
Next rinse the glass briskly with clean 
water. Place your prints face down on 
the glass, lay a clean sheet of paper over 
the prints and remove all bubbles and ex- 
cess water from them with a print roller. 
When the prints have dried they will 
have a high gloss——Luis Chiong, Cebu 
City, P.I. 
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isin 08 CONTAN 


HOW MANY FILTERS 
DO | NEED? 


WHAT EXPOsuRe? 

WHar 

CHamp,2Our 
PLj 

N No, 15? 

sta DEVELOPER? 


A80ur 


How to st: 


better pictures 


with your miniature 
camera 


DO YOU OWN A LEICA? Or a Contax, 
Rolleiflex or any other type of miniature 
camera? If you do—and are not a profes- 
sional photographer—here is the week for 
you, 


vere! 





It is called Miniature Photography, from 
One Amateur to Another. 


The author is an amateur himself. He 
has been able to discover why his own pic- 
tures were so unsatisfactory and how he 
could improve them. He no longer under- 
exposed his films, nor does he have scratches 
on his negatives. His enlargements are free 
of dust spots. He knows what filters will 
and will not do. 


He, too, was bewildered’ by such matters as :— 


What exposure to give hat kind of gadgets 
W bat kind of film to use ,, av necessary 


Where to have films de- How. & omp.0. dark 

veloped and enlarged How to make a really 
How to develop a film— ne enlargement 
what kind of developer The costs of all the 
to use above 


He has answered them all in Miniature Pho- 
tography. All his experiences are in this book. 
Together with 82 half-tone plates of reproduc- 
tions of photographs—some good and some bad 
—explaining why they are good or bad, how 
they might have been improved, and with com- 
plete information about exposure, developer, 
other data. 


The practices and methods described in this 


| book will enable any miniature camera owner 
. to produce photographs he will be proud to show 


to his friends. 


What the Experts Say About this Book 
‘Your book is excellent—really excellent. And aside 


from being so clear—so simple to , -4 = = sopeihis. it 
ourke- e 


is very good reading.”’ 
“I am enthusiastic about it. I predict 

it will have an excellent sale.’’ 
—Gardner Contes. Jr., President, 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Clip the coupon and _ ‘Miniature 
po willbe sent to you for 
ve days free examination, If by the 
end of five days you do not find that 
it has actually improved your pic- 
tures in specific, traceable ways 
you areentitled to return the book 
and get your money back without 
obligation. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


| SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers : 
Dept. M-174, 386—4th Avenue, = York City 
Please send me Miniature Pueteoran 
La rt the postman 


imon. I will pay "en" Pp 
cents postage. It is understood that, if Ma Sve 
wee ictures are not at least 50 
a result reading this book, I am ‘entitled to 


return it for a complete refun 













City State 
Check = if Pp .. ) A oe enclosing check or 
money ork Clty add posseee Gaver. 

Bates ee TF oldeak’ of Now’ York C for city 





Siete & 5 xaars 
z 
3 


Laas die casita als ths iis Aisiaen aan ala 
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SIAR a eit $ 


It’s April, and the countryside awakens . . . the 
great outdoors presents wondrous opportunities to 
test your photographic skill. Take advantage of 
Henry Herbert values and get a famous-make 
used camera that will help you capture the places 
and scenes you want to keep. All cameras in 
perfect-condition . . . and carry the Henry Her- 
bert money-back guarantee. 


*% Ikonta, 24%4x34%4, F3.8 Tessar * 


Compur ae ee ee 45.00 
% Contax I F2 Sonnar Case.......... 115.00 
% Contameter for Super B old 

ge SS ee ee 35.00 
% Contameter for Contax I............ 35.00 
*% Contax II Sonnar F2 Case.......... 150.00 


% Contaflex F1.5 Sonnar Case...... 200.00 














% Primarflex 24%,x2%4, F2.7 Tessar 95.00 
% Thambar, 90 MM, F72.2................ 55.00 
*% Leica D, F.3.5 Elmac.................... 60.00 
*% Super Ikonta B, F.2.8 Tessar... 90.00 
% Miroflex, 9x12, F45 Tessar 

I 100.00 
% Juwel 4x5 Graphic Back, F4.5 

et ee a ae 110.00 
*% Duo Six-20 Chrome, F.3.5 K. A. 

OS Se 37.50 
% Super Baldina, 385mm, F2.9 

» NASR RR Ea SR 37.50 
*% Bantam Special, F2 Ektar.......... 65.00 
% Pupille, 4x6cem, F2 Xenon, case, 

2 filters, range finder................ 45.00 
*% Exakta V. P., F2.8 Tessar........ . 75.00 
*% Grafiex Ser. D, 4x5, R.B. F3.5 

Tessar, case.. . 145.00 
- oe Tele, “BYx4,_ “RB., 

F4.5 K. 50.00 
7 Speed oucnin 4x5, F.4.5 Tes- 

sar, compur, range finder........ 100.00 
% Nixie A, 314x4%4, F4.5 Tessar, 

Like New.... 55.00 
*% Voigtlander Bessa, 24x34, 

F3.5 Skopar 33.50 
% Kodak 3A Ilex Shutter, F6.3 

K. A 10.00 
% Heidoscope, 45x107 F4.5 Tessars 55.00 


What’s bothering you? 
you solve any, and all, photographic problems. 
There is no charge for his advice. Write to him 
in care of Henry Herbert. 


Let Sammy Snaps help 








HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Avenue New York 








Subscribe to Popular Photography. 


ae: Us the one — 


DEVE oPING TANK 


TO DO ALL YOUR ROLL FILM WORK 


THE F-R ADJUSTABLE ROLL FILM TANK 









® able to films of all sizes from 
by A exposure roll of 35 mm to #116 595 
© MADE in AMERICA « 


FINK INC 


ROSEC#Eec CO 
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Making Flashbulbs | 





Every bulb when completed is tested . 


for leakage, broken filaments, and light 
luminosity. When passed as perfect it 
is packed and allowed to stand for a cer- 
tain length of time before being released 
for sale. This is done to permit any 
defects to manifest themselves. 

Many flash bulb users are not aware 
of what takes place when the bulb is 
fired. The closing of the circuit heats 
the filament wire which in turn fires the 
lead oxide primer. This ignites the 
aluminum foil which burns with an in- 
tense light due to its being enclosed in 
pure oxygen. 

Technically, speaking, approximately 
1/20 second elapses between the start of 
the flash and its finish. The peak of the 
illumination endures for about 1/50 
second. It is easily seen why the shut- 
ter must be synchronized so carefully 
with the flash of the bulb. 

Although the foil bulb was the only 
kind on the market for many years, 
there is now the other type. This is the 
hydronalium wire flash bulb manufac- 
tured by the Wabash Photolamp Cor- 
poration. It is called the Super Flash 
and differs considerably in style of ac- 
tion and construction from the foil bulb. 

In the Super Flash bulb the peak of 
illumination has been broadened, thus al- 
lowing maximum light intensity for a 
greater period of time. Because of its 
physical construction it is considered a 
more uniform source of illumination and 
is better suited to the focal-plane shut- 
ter. However, the manufacturers of the 
foil bulb, the Photoflash, inform me that 
they intend making some changes in 
their product. Announcements are to be 
made at a later date. Just what the im- 
provements will be have not been dis- 
closed, but it has been stated that the 
peak will be broadened because of 
present requirements of camera owners. 


HOW WIRE BULBS ARE MADE 


The Super Flash bulb was invented in 
Holland by J. A. M. van Liempt. The 
patent was applied for in 1934 and its 
manufacture started in America late in 
1936. However, the Wabash Photolamp 
Corp. did much experimenting with the 
bulb before they placed it in the hands 
of the American cameraman. It, there- 
fore, did not appear on the market until 
1937. 

The manufacturing steps of the Super 
Flash bulb are almost identical with 
those of the Photoflash bulb with two 
notable exceptions. After the inside of 
the bulb has been coated with the clear 
lacquer a spot of cobalt salt is placed 
on the inside top of the globe. When the 
bulb is completed and filled with oxygen, 
this spot will appear blue. In the event 
of leakage of oxygen from the bulb, the 
spot undergoes chemical action which 
changes its color from blue to pink. The 
user is warned in this manner as to 
whether or not the bulb is good. 

The bulb next is filled with an exact 
quantity of hydronalium wire. The wire 
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Flashbulbs of today. From left to right: 
midget Super Flash with pocket flashlight 
base; the same bulb with standard base; 
standard size Super Flash; standard size 
(No. 20) Photoflash; No. 10 Photoflash. 


is about 1/10th the thickness of a human 
hair. An automatic measuring device 
feeds the correct quantity of wire into 
the bulb and the operator then clips it 
off. After the wire is clipped it is fluffed 
into the globe portion of the bulb by 
compressed air. 

Incidentally the hydronalium wire is 
manufactured in Holland but it is ex- 
pected that it will soon be made in this 
country also. 

The stem is wired and fitted with a 
filament which is then coated with a 
primer solution. The stem is placed in 
the bulb, the glass annealed, and the 
neck of the bulb molded to proper size 
and shape. The last operation evacuates 
the air from the bulb, fills it with oxygen, 
seals it, and caps it with a screw base 
to fit the standard sockets. 

The advent of the flash bulb has 
broadened the field of activity for both 
professional and amateur photographers. 
Its utter simplicity and the definite con- 
trol of light it offers makes it possible 
for any photographer to get a good, 
printable negative under almost any 
light conditions. 

An interesting phase of the use of flash 
bulbs is their use in daylight photog- 
raphy. A well directed flash will dis- 
perse or penetrate deep shadows in sun- 
light which might otherwise completely 
hide desirable detail. 

Now that inventive genius has provid- 
ed artificial lighting that operates with 
ease and safety, and film companies have 
produced films with speeds that have 
been hitherto undreamed of, photography 
is both simplified and amplified. All 
photographers are finding much encour- 
agement in this and there is no reason 
why the evolution of photographic tech- 
nique should not be speeded up in its 
tempo.— 


Steadying The Camera For Slow 
Snapshots 


l. er= one end of a six-foot piece 
of furnace chain to a short 4%” bolt 
with standard threads. When it is desired 
to make a snapshot at a speed slower than 
1/25th second without a tripod, screw the 
bolt into the lower tripod socket. Allow 
the other end of the chain to drop to the 
ground. Place the camera at working 
height and then step on the free end of 
the chain. Pressing up on the camera 
makes the chain taut and steadies the 
camera so that sharp pictures may be 
made with exposures as slow as % to 1 
second, depending on the camerist.— 
Richard W. Hufnagle, Salina, Kan. 
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- Famous Make 


CAMERAS 


AND EQUIPMENT 


Now! Just a few cents a 
day buys a famous 
camera. Small down 
payment, 12 months to 
pay... Trade-in your old camera— it’s your 
down-payment if it has sufficient value. 


TAKE 12 MONTHS TO PAY 
es Choosefrom Speed Graphic, 


Bantam Special, Leica, 
Contax, Rolleiflex, Retina II, 
Exakta, and others. Movie 
cameras, enlargers, and 
projectors also included. 
Write for information about 
the model that interests you, 
and details of our Time 
Payment Plan for responsible persons. 


Financed through 
Commercial Credit Co. 


Liberal Trade-In for Your Camera] 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


rr 





EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 






































High Precision 
@ Fine Performance 
@ Unusual Price 


IN A MINIATURE CAMERA 
UTILIZING 35MM CINE FILM 


Dollina “‘O” is recognizedly the finest “value” 
in the miniature camera field. Its refine- 
ments include: Certar f/4.5 lens in new 
Vario type shutter whose speeds are 1/25, 
1/50, 1/100 second, “bulb” and “time” ; auto- 
matic counting and film-locking device; 
built-in, optical, tubular view-finder ; prac- 
tical, horizontal shape; helical focusing 
mount enabling sharp definition up to about 
4 ft., closed front; tripod socket; etched 
depth of focus table; attached range-finder 
clip; loops for attaching neck-strap; many 
other highly desirable features. Slightest 
pressure opens camera for instant use. Genu- 
ine leather cover and bellows. Makes 36 ex- 
posures 24 x 36mm on regular cartridge 
cine film om $21 

Literature on Request—Free Trial Gladly 

Gran 


AT LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42 Street 





New York 


| ANSWER: 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 62) 











piece of green transparent celluloid such 
as is used in anti-glare visors for auto- 
mobile windshields. A piece of the visor 
may be cut small enough for framing as 
a monocle if you wish to carry it with you 
easily. 

C. S. B., Boston, Mass. My enamel trays have be- 
come quite stained with Gerdape, As | do not 
want to clean them with an abrasive | wonder if 
you could tell me what to use instead? 
ANSWER: Following is a good tray cleaner 
formula which should serve your purpose. 





Sg ee OREN OE PP aor CPOE EE 32 oz 
Potassium bichromate .................. 3 oz 
Sulphuric acid (pure 

concentrated) .......... 3 oz. 


After the bichromate has been dissolved 
in the water add the sulphuric acid slowly 
and stir rapidly. Use extreme caution in 
handling the acid as it causes serious skin 
burns and is destructive to clothing, etc. 
To use the cleaner, pour a small volume 
into the vessel to be cleaned, rinse around 
so that it has excess to all parts, then 
pour out and wash the tray until all 
traces of the solution have disappeared. 


J. W., Joliet, Ill. How does a photo-electric meter 
measure the strength of light? 
ANSWER: The sensitive photo-cell in the 
meter is a disc of metal that generates a 
small amount of current when light strikes 
its surface. This current is in direct pro- 
portion to the intensity of the light 
throughout the useable limits of operation 
and when led to an instrument known as 
a galvanometer, causes the needle of the 
meter to move proportionally. A scale is 
provided in conjunction with the needle to 
enable the user to take a reading, and an- 
other scale interprets this reading in terms 
of shutter speed and lens opening. 


R. L. J., Jacksonville, Fla. Your description of the 
Nelson Gold Toner and its use, in the January issue, 
has got me trying to gold tone some of my better 
prints. However, although | have followed the di- 
rections to the letter my toned prints do not have 
the punch I'd like them to have. Is this char- 
acteristic of all gold toned prints? 

ANSWER: It occurs to us that you may be 
toning prints made on a bromide paper, 
which does not take the gold toning so well 
as does a chloro-bromide. Try the latter 
if you haven’t already. 


F. N., Seattle, Wash. What is the purpose of an 
acetic acid shortstop bath and how is it made? 
ANSWER: Of special importance in develop- 
ing photographic prints, the acetic bath 
checks the alkaline developer’s action in- 
stantly, minimizing any chance of spots or 
uneven development in the print. By the 
same token it tends to prolong the potency 
of the hypo fixing bath. To prepare it, 
mix 3 parts glacial acetic acid (POISON) 
with 8 parts of water, making about a 28% 
acetic acid stock solution. Proportions for 
the shortstop bath itself are approximately 
1% oz. of 28% acetic acid to 32 oz. of 
water. It should be made fresh each time 
you print, and costs but a few cents to 
make. Chloro-bromide prints should be im- 
mersed for at least 60 seconds in this bath, 
the time being increased after many large 
prints have gone through. From 7 to 15 
seconds generally suffices for bromide pa- 
pers, although any print may be left in the 
shortstop for several minutes without fear. 


R. R. J., Milwaukee, Wisc. An old 5x7 view cam- 
era has been given to me. It is in fine condition 


except that it has no lens and | wish to buy one. 


| What should the focal length of a lens be for use 


with this camera? 


For normal work the lens should 
have a focal length at least equal to the 
diagonal of the negative or plate used. A 
longer focal length produces better per- 
spective but gives a larger image. In por- 
traiture and commercial work the focal 
length of the lens used is often as much 
as two or three times the diagonal of the 
negative. However, such lenses do not have 
as great a depth of field as those of shorter 
focal length. Before buying a lens it is 
well to consider the type of work you want 
to do and make your purchase accordingly. 


MINETT 


with switch. Makes up to VELOS- 
10 diameter enlarge- TIGMAT 
| ments on  baseboard— 50 
much larger projecting $] 5 
| image over the work 
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For 35 mm 
Negatives 


Here’s a real “buy” for those who do not de- 


mand all the features which make MIN LARG- 


ER the last word in miniature enlargers. And 
for Argus camera users; a 
complete enlarger, at the 
price of one using the cam- 
era. Sturdy, vibration-proof 
supporting bracket; brilliant, 
powerful, double condenser 
illumination; 50 mm _  {f6 
Wollensak Velostigmat in 
micrometer focusing 
mount with iris dia- 
phragm; all-metal nega- 
tive carrier, taking single 
negatives or rolls; swing- WITH 
ing red filter, 12” x 15” #5 

baseboard; upright; cord 






















table. MINETTE is fur- 
nished only complete, 
as above, with carrier j 
for 35 mm negatives 

(24x86mm opening). Half vest pocket may be 
handled by using glass plates. With foot 
switch, $17.25. 


MIN LARGER 


Complete with 2” focus f 8.5 Wollensak Velo- 
stigmat with Iris diaphragm; lever-locking, vi- 
bration-proof enlarger as- 
sembly; extreme capacity $9950 
on work table, up to 12”x 

COMPLETE 
POSTPAID 




















18” using regular 24” up- 
right, (20”x36” using 48” 
upright, from 1”x1%” 
negatives.) 38” diameter, 
first quality, ground and 
polished double condensers, 
giving intense, even illumi- 
nation for any size prints; 
high-low light control, for matching 
light to thin or dense negatives; on 
and off foot switch, leaving both hands 
free for “dodging” the print; quick, 
accurate helical focusing; metal carrier 
(no glass used or necessary) for cut or 
uncut film ; red filter for placing paper ; 
extra sturdy construction throughout. 
MIN will enlarge up to 154”x1%” 
negatives (4 x 4 cm) to any size you 

















can handle, Full detailed specifications 
are in Jan. and 
Feb. issues of 
Popular Photog- 
raphy, or circu- / 
lar on request. ei tbs eo Page 
Made possible by quantity luction and selling only di- 
rect to the user. Those wish an enlarger of almost 
unlimited capacity, second to none in rigidity of upper 
assembly, will do well to try her under our Money Back 
Guarantee. MIN is also furnished without lens, $17.50; 
with bayonet mount fitted for CONTAX lenses, $22.50; with 
mount to take FOTH DERBY lenses, $18.50; with flange 
for LEICA lenses, $20.00. 20x24” baseboard, $1.25 extra; 
48” upright in place of 24”, $1.50 extra; opal bulb 50c 
extra. Extra carriers, $1.00 each. 
FOR UP TO 244"x244” NEGATIVES $ 50 
WITH 3” ¢ 4.5 WOLLENSAK VELO- 
STIGMAT IN BARREL WITH IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM POSTPAID 
Same as models for smaller negatives, but with larger con- 
Censers to enlarge full vest et 115472244" ); half 
2%"x8%", (15¢"x2%") or 2%"x2%” negatives. Without 
lens, $21.00. With flange for KORELLE REFLEX, $22.50. 
Extra carriers, $1.00 each. 
ALL MODELS COME COMPLETE with condensers, high- 
low light control, foot switch, carrier and 15 ft. cord. 
11”x14” PAPER HOLDER, $3.95 Postpaid 
All metal frame with steel adjustable masking bands and 
adjustable guides for 4%” to 144” margins on up to 11”x14” 
prints. Non-warping plywood baseboard, with white top 
surface for focusing. Sturdy, aceurate and efficient; this 
is indeed a super value. 
11”x14” MASKING FRAME, $1.75 Postpaid 
Accurate, durable and efficient. be rons f graduated for 
up to 11x14” prints. Sliding masking bands clamp at 
precisely right angles to frame. Strongly made of cold 
rolled steel, white nickel plated. Allows up to 1%” margins 
on up to 11x14” paper; no baseboard, 
FOOT SWITCH, $2.50 Postpaid 
Complete with 5 foot leads and plugs. Leaves your hands 
free for ‘‘dodging’’ prints. 
HERE’S A LENS BARGAIN 
Brand new Wollensak Velostigmats, for those building their 
f 3.5 for up to half vest pocket, 
; J 1 , $12.00; 3%” 
f 4.5 for up to 2%” to 3%”, $13.00. Cut the entire nega- 
tive crisp and sharp wide open or stopped down. 
: ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID. Subject to 
ORDER MOM, 10" ‘days ‘ond ‘money enecrtuily ‘retunded. 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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DAYLIGHT 35mm. 
FILM WINDER 





LOAD 
YOUR 
35mm. 
SPOOLS 
FROM 
BULK 
FILM 





~~ YOUR FILM IN BULK— 


Good news for Minicam owners. This new 
Daylight Film Winder enables you to load 
your 35mm. film clips for as low as l5c 


per 36 exposure roll. Stop worrying about 
film costs. Make exposures to your heart’s 
content. Just load 100 feet of film into 
the Daylight Film Winder—and then load 
your spools at will—in daylight. Has 
streamlined plastic case—simple and easy 
to operate. For all 35mm. cameras. 


PRICE EACH $10.00 


FREE > 
CATALOG 


Send today for this new 
big catalog of cameras, 
accessories and dark room 
supplies. Lists hundreds 
of bargains in every-day 
camera and photo needs. 
Every amateur should have 
acopy. Our 41 years of 
experience enables us to 
serve you promptly and 
efficientiy. 


Write Dept. P. P. 








BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 


223 W. Madison St. @ 


















BRINGS YOU 


~ San 


- SUPER IKONTA B 


Pegprase model, with range-finder and 

age ny view finder combined in one open- 

is $140 Zeiss Super Ikonta B comes 

ys you for only $16 down, $16 monthly. 

“' a this or ppenves aes compere you sia 

under National’s popular Payment Plan 
Write for order blank now. 


LEICA, EASTMAN, GRAFLEX, ZEISS 
OTHER FINE CAMERAS 
On Same, Easy Payment Plan 


Movie or still, focagsy-aew. for about 10% 


down. Liberal allowance om your present 
camera. 


%* MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We guarantee complete satisfacti 
ew refunded, including " (embortaton ortation 
charges. 


ASK FOR NEW CAMERA CATALOG ~ 
Famous cameras ill and nee 





















lustrated 
described. Gives low terms, ad- 
vice of experts, belpe pane owna 
camera easier th 
cheaper model euslanet owing 
NOW. 










OWN THE BEST ea NATIONAL 
easy P yMENTS Bovrose ei eae 
ee 1204 25th SL, N. W., Washington, D. C. 






| Portrait Lighting 


(Continued from page 19) 








stage of light or shadow may thus be 
| obtained by controlling the amount of 
| light allowed to fall upon the back- 
ground. 

In outdoor portraiture especially the 
background is of great importance. Make 
sure your subject is not seated in front 
of a tree which in the finished picture 
will appear to be growing out of his 
head, or that he is not located in front 
of a wall which will detract in any way. 


FOCUSING. The matter of focus is highly 
| important in portraiture. Since cameras 
are placed but a short distance from the 
subject and often with a 
wide open lens (such as 
f 45) the matter of fo- 
cusing becomes critical. 
It is best to use a camera 
having a groundglass 
back on which the image 
may be sharply focused. 
In using another type of 
camera, measure your 
distances very carefully. 
Folding or flexible rules, 
such as any hardware 
store supplies, are useful 
for this purpose. If there 
is plenty of light you can 
stop down your lens 
somewhat, thereby get- 
ting a greater depth of 
| field, but this is rarely 
advisable since it’s apt to 
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ary or fill-in light into place. You may 
be using only one source, in which case 
the reflector board is so placed as to fill 
in the shadows cast by the light. 

Once your subject lighting is balanced 
the background is illuminated to that 
point of gradation or intensity you de- 
sire. Next you arrange any lights you 
may want for the purpose of bringing out 
edges of the face or head, or for lighting 
the hair dramatically. In estimating the 
quality of your lighting, view the sub- 
ject from a point just in front of the lens 
so as to see him as the camera will see 
him. It is also well to examine the sub- 
ject through a piece of blue glass (a 
piece of transparent green celluloid 
works similarly) which will enable the 
eye to get the effect in monochrome as 
the film will receive it. The naked eye 
is very deceptive in this 
respect, for what may 
appear to be well-bal- 
anced lighting often will 
produce harsh contrast 
on the film. 

Give plenty of time to 
setting up your subject. 
Move your lights around 
until you have just the 
effect you wish; see that 
the background is un- 
obtrusive; pay careful 
attention to the focus; 
then talk the sitter in- 
to a natural expression. 
This routine, plus the 
taking of several shots 
at different exposures, 
will invariably result in 
a good picture. 





result in too much de- 
tail in the background. 
When a wide open lens 
is used, focus sharply 
on the eyes. This will 
result in a slight soften- 








me 














ELEVATION It should be men- 
tioned that the amateur 
is apt to become stam- 
peded by his subject, 
whom he hates to keep 
waiting. He may get 








| ing of the lines at the 
ears, giving roundness to 


the head. 


CAMERA ANGLES. The position from 
which a portrait is taken has much to 
do with the effect created. Wide faces 
| are best taken from a fairly high camera 

angle, as are short noses and double 
chins. Long noses, narrow chins and 
bald heads will look better from a lower 
angle. In the same manner, tall people 
are viewed by most of us from a point 
lower than their faces and will appear 
more natural when photographed from 
a lower angle. The opposite is true of 
short individuals. Avoid extreme angles. 


LIGHTING. The more generally used 
lighting effects are illustrated by the ac- 
companying diagrams and pictures. The 
main point to be remembered is to get 
balance, that is, shadows which are not 
too dense and light areas that are not 
too white. In lighting, first turn on only 
one light—the main light source—and 
then have the sitter take his place. 
Move this light around until you get the 
general effect you wish. If your subject 
has deeply-recessed eyes you'll probably 
want to keep the light low. When your 
main source is fixed, move your second- 





A good type of lighting for 
sparkling profile 


fussed and start rushing 
things. This is fatal. 
You must be in com- 
mand of things at all 
times, checking each detail carefully as 
you proceed. Only in this way can you 
get the fine pictures which result from 
orderly procedure. 


portraits. 


MAKEUP. Coming into increasing use in 
amateur portraiture, makeup does away 
with much undesirable retouching and is 
therefore an invaluable adjunct espe- 
cially where women are concerned. Un- 
less you are an expert you'd best not 
attempt makeup on men. Very compre- 
hensive articles on this subject, with 
special reference to amateur photogra- 
phy, appeared in the January and Febru- 
ary issues of PopuLtaR PHOTOGRAPHY.—® 


A Bromide Substitute 


N THE midst of developing prints or 

negatives you may discover that your 
stock of potassium bromide is exhausted, 
just when you need some. You can ob- 
tain results similar to those effected by 
bromide by dissolving a pinch of common 
table salt (sodium chloride) in the de- 
veloping solution.—Carl J. Spinatelli, New 
York, N.Y. 
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intel 
say— 


GEVAERT 
for 
PERFECT 


PICTURES 


Picture takers all over the world say 
"Gay-vert" and know that the film 
they buy is made for just one thing 
—"perfect Pictures.” Start now to 
make all your pictures perfect—use 
Gevaert Panchromosa, Express Super- 
chrome—in both Roll Films and Film 
Packs—fit all cameras. Photography 
is easy and perfect the Gevaert way. 


The Gevaert Company of America, Inc. 
423 West 65th Street, New York. 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 














PRAXIDO $ enlargers 


For 6 x 6 em. and small- 
er negatives. Baseboard 
magnification about 14 
inches. Larger magnifica- 
tions can be obtained, 


















however. Features: 3” 
Anastigmat f/4.5 lens 
with diaphragm; con- 


denser; reflector; nega- 
tive holder for cut and 
uncut film; vertical ad- 
justment; simple, one- 
hand operating le\ 2r-lock. 
Complete with 65-watt 
White Ray Special En- 
larging bulb, mask and 
automatic light control 
RES EES: $35.00 
Without lens, but 
with lens mount for 
either Contax or 
Leica Lenses $27.50 


AUTOFOCUS 
MODEL 


Without lens but with lens mount for either 
Contax or Leica Lenses. Enlarges up to 10 
diameters and up to 20 by means of simple 
adjustment. With condenser and bulb $42.50 
Same model but with 3” Anastigmat f/3.5 
lens for 2% x 2%,” and smaller nega- 
tives $65.00 


NEW PRAXIDOS 


for 24, x 314” negatives and smaller. Fea- 
tures Ai, Besctinmat £/4.5 lens with dia- 
phragm ; condenser ; opal glass ; unique nega- 
tive carrier; detachable lens feature; extra- 
tall lamp-housing; extra-long bellows exten- 
sion with special arrangement for quick and 
ultra-fine focusing and adjustable metal rod 
attached to bulb socket for raising or lower- 
ing bulb. Magnification, 8 diameters....$62.50 
6 cm. Anastigmat f/4.5 lens, ready mounted 
on metal board for rapid interchangeability 
with the standard lens of the 24% x 3%” 
Praxidos—for use with smaller nega- 
tives $15.00 
At leading Dealers Everywhere—Literature 
on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


127 West 42 Street “OO” New York 
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Trade Notes and News 


(Continued from page 64) 











patented lock construction and durably 
constructed of cold rolled steel, with 
polished aluminum reflectors, acid etched 
inside. Priced at only $3.95 and up. For 
full details on the new Trojan Stand Re- 
flectors, and free bargain catalog write to 
the Central Camera a tal 230 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I11. 


WORK HAS commenced on the next issue 
of U. S. Camera. in former years, its 
pages are open to all of America’s photog- 
raphers—amateur and professional. Condi- 
tions for entries are as follows: 

1. All pictures must be in by April Ist 


at the latest. 





| to use an 





2. Any number of prints may be sub- 
mitted, any size, mounted or unmounted. 

3. Pictures may cover any and all fields 
of photography. 

4, All entries should be sent to U. S. 
Camera, T. J. Maloney, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

5. Postage to cover return mailing cost 
should be enclosed. 

6. No responsibility is assumed for pic- 
tures submitted, although they will be 
given all possible care. 


A DEVICE which gives properly balanced 
lighting and correct exposure data with 
photofiood lamps is announced by Munder 
Electrical Co., Springfield, Mass. It is the 
Draucker Photo Flood Calculator, a_ slide 
rule device similar to the Draucker Photo 
Flash, Calculator. This handy accessory 
for indoor photography is extremely simple 
works equally well for both 
still pictures and movies. Each Calculator 
is packed with a booklet entitled, “Guide 
i» oa Photo Flood Pictures.” It retails 
or 60c. 


CAMERA OWNERS may now obtain entry 
blanks for the Marshall Field & Company 
2nd International Salon and 5th Annual 
Photographic Competition by writing to the 
company, Chicago, Ill. Closing date for 
entries is May . A 50c fee covers a 
card of notification of arrival and safe re- 
turn of pictures. The Salon will be opened 
June 7th and will be hung entirely under 
lass. There will be two divisions; one 
or amateurs and the other for advanced 
amateurs. Prizes and medals will 
awarded. 


A CONVENIENT method of preserving 
prints in book form is offered by the Foto- 
folio. This album provides pages full 
equipped with strips of gummed clot 
hinges on which the prints are mounted. 
After the pictures are attached they present 


| themselves in a neat and systematic ar- 





rangement which offers ease in handling 
and inspection. Special hinged envelopes 
can be obtained for the purpose of filing 


| both print and negatives together allowing 


easy access to the negative and picture 
data. An illustrated booklet describing the 
many uses of Fotofolio may be had by writ- 
ing to E. E. Miles Co., So. Lancaster, Mass. 


A SMALL collection of twenty-four exhibi- 
tion prints, mounted for club room display, 
has nm made available to camera clubs 
and societies by the Du Pont Film Manu- 


| facturing Corporation. 





Interested _ organizations 
their inquiries for available exhibition 
dates to the Miniature Film Department, 


| Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation, 


Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
attention of R. J. Belknap. 


A CHEST containing 12 drawers for filing 
35 mm. color transparency slides is an- 
nounced by Willoughbys, 110 West 32nd 
St.. New York City. Each drawer holds 
about fifty slides and is provided with 
movable partitions in order to keep the 
slides of pety filled drawers in upright 
position. A ruled label on the drawer front 
permits classification of the slides. The 
chest is priced at $5.75. 


should direct” 








LEICA —srings you 
the Island of Bali 


"Island of Bali", by Miguel Covarrubias, 
is one of the most talked about travel 





books of the year. Rose Rolando, the 
author's wife, took the 114 Leica pictures 
which capture wholly the exotic charm of 
Bali's scenery and its people. 

For travelers or stay-at-homes, the Leica 
Camera gets the picture you want when 
you want it, easily and economically. 

Mr. Covarrubias writes: "Rose used a 
Leica Camera. .. on the night before we 
first sailed for Bali, we dined with Nicholas 
Muray (the famous photographer). who 
had his Leica with him. He was enthusias- 
tic about its possibilities . . . we saw the 
need of having such a camera with us 
though Rose had hardly ever taken pic- 
tures beyond the few usual snap-shots. 
We took Muray's camera from him, had 
a short lesson on its functioning. +." 

And you, too, with no more experience can 
get equally good pictures, indoors or out, 
in full color, if you choose—with an action- 
stopping Leica. Ask your dealer about the 
new Leica time-payment plan, today. 


Write for full information and dramatic 
examples of Leica PUptography—FREE 







Model G with Xenon f:1.5 
lens and Rapid Winder 


" ‘THE ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE 
CANDID CAMERA 





E. Leitz, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
Dept. 14 


Cee 
$64.50 DOWN BUYS IT! 
THE NEW 


Paillard-BOLEX 


World’s Finest Movie Camera 
For tical Amateurs 

Now, take advantage of Klein and Good- 
man’s easy credit terms to own a BOLEX, 
the most thrilling motion picture camera 
for home use in all the world. 

Only $21.41 monthly—and you 
can take as long as 12 months 
to pay. The camera comes 
COMPLETE, with all new BOLEX 
refinements, including f/1.5 lens 
(Meyer or Berthoit) and carrying 
case. With Leitz, Hector d f/1.4, 
20.00 additional. Write for booklet. 


Liberal Allowance For Your Camera 
Financed Through Commercial Credit Co. 


KLEIN and GOODMAN 


thing Photographic” 
18 South 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CORRECT EXPOSURE 
AT A GLANCE 
‘WELLCOME’ 
EXPOSURE 
CALCULATOR 


1938 





HANDBOOK & DIARY 
75 cents 


All Photographic Dealers 





s*‘SOLOID’ = STAINS | 


In green, red and yellow. 

Enable such effects as sun- 

light, firelight, etc., to be 
effectively reproduced. 


P. 
85 cents ois 











BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
(u.s.a.) Ine. 


NEW YORK 
All Rights Reserved 


a3 


Pho. 1687 Ez. 














| painting out the 





Printsand Negatives hept 


clean, safe,easytofindand 
show with FOTOFOLIO 


Your prints and negatives are treasured pos- 
sessions—trophies of your camera hunt. You 
want to keep them free from scratches and 
dirt, easy to locate for showing and com- 
parison with each other. « The place to keep 
them is in the new ,‘‘picture-diary’’ — 
FOTOFOLIO. No laborious searching. Every 
print or negative found in a flash, yet kept 
clean and scratch proof. Patented mounting 
hinges hold 25 or more prints to a page. e 
There is a FOTOFOLIO for every size ama- 
teur snapshot . . . and nothing like this 
visible “file index” for the purpose. Priced 
$1.00 to $10.00. Available at up-to-date stores 
and shops. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


FOTOFOLIO 





E. E. COMPANY, SO. LANCASTER, MASS. 
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Indoor Backgrounds 
(Continued from page 40) 








| suggested in 5 can be used effectively | 


in many places. The corrugations would | 


normally run in only one direction, of 
course. Some of the apparently massive 


columns you see in many of the fashion | 


photos are nothing more than corrugated 
paper. It is the type with large corru- 
gations one inch or more in width which 
is made specially for large scale deco- 
rating. You can get all sorts of ideas 
on indoor backgrounds from store win- 
dow displays and from the manufacturers 
of display material. 

Number 6 is simply a piece of brown 
wrapping paper draped over a box. You 
remember the painted backs in the por- 
trait 
floor. 
small articles. 
miliar with it but it is included here 
because it belongs to the subject of in- 
door backgrounds. One result obtain- 


able is shown in Number 7, which is | 


also an example of bad lighting and 
shading. The contrasts are the reverse 
of those in Number 11. The light part 


of background is in back of light part | 


of subject and dark part of the back- 
ground in back of dark part of subject. 

The glass support idea in Number 8 
is often used to eliminate the need of 
background around 
small objects. A white and brightly 
lighted ground is used. If undesired re- 
flections bounce back upon the article, 
a piece of dark card is placed over the 
white while the exposure for the article 
is made. The illumination is switched 
off of the object, the dark card is re- 
moved, and a second short exposure 
made of the lighted ground. Several 
other stunts are possible with this setup. 
This is a case where your collection of 
tested tone materials would be useful. 
Any desired tone from white to black 
could be secured by slipping the corre- 
sponding material under the glass. 

The glass plate is a good means of 
supporting small articles which are often 
so difficult to fasten without defacing 
the article or the support. The camera 
shown in 8 is a 24% x 3% Zeiss Maximar 
securely held in an adjustable position 
by a simple device. 

The location shown in Number 9 does 
not seem to offer any background in- 
spiration but it was used for 10 and 11. 
The window and drapes in the deep 
shadow in 10 can just be seen. Note 
that the subject is placed, in relation 
to the camera, so her head comes in the 
middle of the light area made by the 
curtain in the distance. Sometimes a 
shift of only a few inches in camera or 
subject position will make a background 
fit, or balance, like this. This is also 
an example of the desirability of watch- 
ing the background as well as the sub- 
ject. The picture would be improved 
were the latter moved a little to the left. 

Number 11 is an example of reverse 
contrast lighting and shading. The con- 
trasts are extreme for emphatic illus- 
tration. 


studios which ran out onto the | 
This is the same idea applied to | 
Everyone must be fa- | 


| So easy to make a fine collection. 
| to show the pictures to your friends. 








The most brightly lighted por- | 





PRECIS 44 


Enlarger 


Rigidly constructed ... 
scientifically designed, 
which guarantees uniform 
lighting from edge to edge 
and shockless focusing at 
every point of focusing 
wheel. It has a metal glass 
combination pressure 
holder for negatives up to 4x4 
cm. 















Its features include: Laack 
f.4.5 Anastigmat 5 % cm. 9x14 
inches can be obtained on the 
baseboard. Mounted on a spe- 
cial post measuring 27 inches. 
Single condensor system 2% 
inch. Specially . 
seasoned plywood 
polished, balanced 
by rubber legs, 
size 16x15 % inch. 
Microcritical fo- 
cusing by means of turning a helical over- 
sized tube in which the lens is mounted. 
Attached to focusing gear post. 


PRICE COMPLETE :— $45.00. 


At your dealer or write for descriptive liter- 
ature A. 


Raygram Corporation 


425 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















favorite dealer can get the Foto-tainer, the 


Ask him! 
So easy 
Beau- 
tifully made, loose-leaf, sewn pockets. Our 
new slide-in-back models will carry up to 1200 
prints 4 x 6", or 5 x 7". Sent for 2 days 
inspection. 


Modern "Pocket Album" for you. 


Library Slide-in-back 
24 40 to start 


Number of pockets 12 


Imitation leather, black.....$2.00 $2.75 $4.00 
Cowhide, black.................... 2.75 3.75 6.00 
*Antiqued Cowhide, brown.. 3.50 5.00 7.50 
*Genuine Morocco, black, 

dark red, royal blue......... 4.00 7.50 10.00 
*Silk lined. 


Catalogue on request 


If money is sent with order, initials or 
name stamped in gold FREE 


228 E. 45th St., New York, Dept. P 


Courses in 


ADVERTISING 
ILLUSTRATION 
and PORTRAIT 


Personal training 
by expert instruc- 
tors. Individual ad- 
vancement. Resi- 
dent classes only. 
Students use excep- 
tional equipment. 


WRITE DEPT. PP. 


The RAY 
SCHOOLS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MEVI 


PHOTOG 





116 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD., 
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tion of the subject is placed on the dark- 
est section of the background, and vice 
versa. 

A piece of wallboard makes a con- 
venient portable background for any 
location as shown in Number 12. It can 
be made doubly useful by painting one 
side a flat white and the other side a 
medium grey; these tones being variable 
by lighting and shading as in the case 
of the sheet. Other materials can also be 
used to advantage in combination with it. 

Another method of background con- 
trol is to blur anything undesirable 
which happens to be in the background, 
as in Number 13. Here are window cur- 
tains, vase and flowers, radio, and bridge 
lamp standard. This is done by what is 
called selective focusing. As you prob- 
ably know, this is merely focusing sharp- 
ly on the fore part of the subject and 
using the largest lens stop to obtain the 
shortest. depth of field.. This method is 
most practical and effective with com- 
paratively long focus lenses. 

The set-up in Number 14 is available 
in any home. A framed picture was 
taken from a plain wall near a rust-col- 
ored drape, then a piano bench was 
moved in and, presto, we have a studio! 

To sum up, a camera is, after all, es- 
sentially an instrument for recording the 
various degrees of light and shade, and 
color reflection. 1. Bulbs and reflectors 
cast light. 2. Screens cast shadows. 3. 
Colored materials absorb part and re- 
flect part of the light. These are the 
three essential elements of indoor back- 
ground control. They are, in fact, the 
three essential elements in all photog- 
raphy. There could be no photographs 
without light, there could be no shadows 
without light, and there could be no 
color without light—no life at all for 
that matter. 

These three elements are easily ob- 
tained indoors. They are very easily 
controlled. We must also use observa- 
tion, imagination, patience, resourceful- 
ness, ambition, plus plenty of practice. 
No one can buy his way into photogra- 
phy. Any camera will record the de- 
grees of light and shade before it. An 
elaborate and expensive instrument is 
not necessary. The most expensive, big 
or little, loaded with gadgets like a 
Christmas tree, will still only record the 
light and shade before it. Control this 
light and shade and a dollar box will 
get it—f 


Enlarging Dense Negatives 


HERE are many cases when enlarg- 

ing dense negatives with a miniature 
enlarger that the red safety slide will be 
found to be too dark 
to permit proper fo- 
cusing. In such in- 
stances the light red 
“A” filter can be 
slipped on the cam- 
era and used in 
place of the slide al- 
lowing one to focus 
more easily and ad- 
just his paper in the 
mask comfortably without danger of 
fogging.—Walter Masson, Boston, Mass. 
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Adding red filter. 
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A New World of Photography 
Is Thrown Open to You 


WHEN YOU ADD SPEED-0-COPY 
TO YOUR LEICA or CONTAX NECESSITIES 


WITH SPEED-O-COPY your Leica or Contax is converted into a full size, 
ground glass focusing camera. 

WITH SPEED-O-COPY you can explore the thrills of table-top photog- 
7. photomicrography, portraiture, and close-ups of flowers and small 
objects. 

WITH SPEED-O-COPY you’ll get far better results with COLOR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY because you get a full size natural color image on the ground glass 


to work with. 
SPEED-0-COPY for Leica $28.50 SPEED-0-COPY for Contax $31.50 
~ = THE SHULL SWIVEL ARM 


for the Leica enlarger permits the making of larger 
prints without swinging lamp to work on floor. It 
revolves the full 360 degrees and may be used hori- 
zontally or vertically. Distortion may be corrected or 
effected without tilting easel. 
four to six inches. This is the most universal arm on 
4 the market. Staunchly built of cast aluminum. Black 
“™@ wrinkle finish, complete with 15-inch tube $10.95 


‘“SSPEED-O-CLIP IT** 
Quickly trims film ends as shown on 
the right. Either style.............. $2.40 
SEE THESE SHULL SPECIALTIES AT YOUR DEALERS 

Send for descriptive folder of SHULL LEICA & CONTAX accessories. 


D. PAUL SHULL © 2?%a24:24° © Usion Ave. 








Offset is variable from 

















Los Angeles, California 
SUCCESSFUL INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
REQUIRES POWERFUL and UNIFORM ILLUMINATION 


which explains the better results secured with 


VICTOR FOTOFLOOD and FOTOFLASH UNITS 


The correct design and interior surfacing of Victor’s spun aluminum 
reflectors deliver on your subjects—from the lamp for which they are 
designed—the greatest possible amount of the total light output of that 
lamp. 

And you will find all Victor Units excellently constructed, nicely 
finished, and very moderately priced. There is a Victor Unit of ‘correct 
design for each size of Photoflood and Photoflash lamp. 


Procure from Your Dealer, or write us for descriptive folder. 





Fotoflash 
Holder $2.25 J. H. SMITH & SONS CORP., 84 Lake St., GRIFFITH, IND. 


Victor 
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CAUGHT BY AN AER 


THE GREAT WALL 
OF PERU 


Forgotten villages—ruins of for- 
tresses—imposing temples—lux- 
urious walled estates—represent 
only a few of the many mysteries 
of the past discovered by Aerial 
Explorations, Inc. while explor- 
ing South and Central America. A stimulating feature article illustrated 
with fascinating aerial pictures caught by the modern rapid-fire lens. 


For something New and Unusual 
DON’T MISS THE APRIL ISSUE OF 
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PILOT 6 


STEERS YOU INTO CLEAR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HORIZONS 


At prices that compare favorably with those of ordinary 
roll-film cameras, Pilot Cameras assure a better type of 
photography, enable you to view your ultimate picture 
in sharp focus and in ultra-visible, actual film-size on 
the focusing reflecting finder—and make these results 
possible on miniature film. The refinements of this 
remarkable little instrument include, moreover, a high 
that prevents side-light and glare from penetrat- 
ing the focusing screen; an auxiliary magnifier for 
ultra-fine focusing; 5 shutter speeds ranging from 
1/20th to 1/150th second as well as time and bulb and 
many other precision camera conveniences. 
With £/6.3 lens £/4.5 lens {/3.5 lens 
$16.50 $23.50 $30.00 
Pilot makes sixteen pictures, size 1% x 2% inches on 
standard, economical 120 roll-film, 


A Reflecting camera similar to 
K. W. REFLAX the Pilot. Never before has a 
genuine reflecting camera been offered at these very 
low prices. Picture Size: 2%x3% inches. Uses 120 
roll-film. With ¢/6.3 Anastigmat........................... $15.00 
With 105mm f/4.5 lens, Iris diaphragm, wire release, 
liquid level and shoulder strap. $22.50 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
At leading Dealers Everywhere—Literature on Request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


INCORPORATED 
127 West 42 Street New York 
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A HOLLYWOOD FINISH TO 
YOUR PORTRAITS WITH 
PHOTO-TEX MAKE-UP 


You, too, can achieve a Screen Star beauty 
effect in your portraits with a Photo-Tex 
Make-Up hit. Order one to-day. 


COMPLETE EASY INSTRUCTIONS 





THE PHOTO-TEX MAKE-UP KIT 
for Photography $2. 
Foundation, Face wader, Lin- 


ing Color,. Lip Ro Make-up 
Make-up 
Remover. = exclusive Photo- 
Tex Products, 


check, or 
money order. 
Postage Pre- 








STANDARD COSMETICS Co. 
324-326 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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i PHOTOGRAPHY for be- 
ginners and advanced 
amateurs taught by 
LEARN! world famous = instruc- 
Many courses at vensguehie rates. pene start beginning 


each mon 
Write i Phone for Details 


SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
as aber Se wea cLUuB Soest. Inc. 
106 W. 13th ¥.c. GRamercy 7-7855 


Daylight Bulk Film Winder 


ECONOMICAL— 
More than pays for it- 
self os the . am 100 








ft. roll of 

CON VENIENT—Car- 
tridges may be loaded 
anytime, day or night. 
DUSTPROOF—Elim- 
inates scratches and 
pin holes in emulsion. 
Load your 35mm. car- 
tridges for as low as 
15 cents each. Merely 
insert roll of bulk film 
in winder in dark-room. All other operations including 
trimming. attaching film and winding, done in day- 
light. No need to return to dark room until entire roll 
is used. Capacity, 100 ft. roll. Beautiful black bake- 
lite finish. Metal parts chromium plated. Price $10.00, 
at your dealers or mailed direct. 











HOUTZDALE STAMP WORKS, Houtzdale, Pa. 








Wallace Kirkland 


(Continued from page 17) 








research, that painstaking business which 
makes Life’s features authentic. 

“This was a rented farm,” Kirkland 
went on, “one of a group of fifty. I spent 
one day interviewing the landlord on this 
particular farm’s history, financing, in- 
ventory, crop rotation—briefly, I got a 
case history of the place. Next I inter- 
viewed the local editor, the banker, the 
county agent and others. I studied the 
census report to get a line on nationali- 
ties, number of farms in the county, 
number rented, number owned, capital- 
ization and acreage.” 

Yes, this is research. It was for the 
benefit of the editors who write the cap- 
tions in Life’s New York editorial offices. 
By no means is each picture taken for 
possible publication. Many of the photos 
are submitted merely to help tell the 
complete story to the editors. 

After some two weeks on location, 
Kirkland brought home with him over 
400 negatives and a sheaf of condensed 
copy. The copy and 160 11 x 14 prints 
were sent to New York. 

“But I had to go back to Iowa,” Kirk- 
land said. “The editor wanted more 
material on hogs. So I went back and 
stayed another week. I interviewed a 
packer in Waterloo, visited twenty or 
more farms, saw all kinds and varieties 
of hogs. This time I brought back over 
300 negatives and sent 85 more 11 x 14 
prints to New York.” 

“Sorta covered the ground, didn’t you, 
Mr. Kirkland?” 

“You’d think so, wouldn’t you? But 
after all this three weeks’ research I 
couldn’t answer the only two questions 
the editor asked me! The first: ‘What 
does a pig weigh at birth?’ The second: 
‘What is the hog census of Iowa?’” 

Some people want to know everything. 

A word now about Kirkland’s first taste 
of aerial photography which came as part 
of this assignment. He wanted a pan- 
orama shot of the farm. The flat Iowa 
terrain afforded no natural vantage point 
from which to take such a shot. So he 
chartered a plane at nearby Waterloo, an 
Aeronca two-seater cabin job. Through 
ingenuity and luck he got his oblique 
shot. But let him tell this one on himself. 

“We flew over the farm and I found 
that the cabin window was too high for 
me to use the Graflexes. For some reason 
these were the only two cameras I had 
with me that day. Don’t ask me why. So 
we landed and took the door off the 
plane’s cabin. Then I was tied in, 
securely, and we took off again. As we 
flew back and forth above the farm I’d 
give the pilot the signal, he’d stick her 
over on one wing and I’d shoot the farm 
as I literally dangled above it. There 
are easier ways in aerial photography!” 

But wait. Having taken a dozen shots 
with the 3% x 4%, he thought he’d like 
to have one or two with the 4 x 5. This 
little afterthought saved the day. The 
lighting had fooled him. He had exposed 
the first dozen properly (he thought) 
for his load of Panchro Press. Subse- 
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quent development proved these to be 
too dense to print well. He exposed the 
last three shots (the 4 x 5’s) for Pan- 
chro Press, too, but these turned out to 
be Panatomic. They were the only print- 
able shots out of the whole aerial series. 
One of them was perfect, and has been 
reprinted on page 16 of this issue, through. 
courtesy of the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 

“Just another example of the good luck 
which has followed me since 1929,” Kirk 
stated. “Since that time I have obeyed 
impulses and followed interests wherever 
they have led. And the good breaks have 
always dovetailed. If I have a choice 
between something I’d rather like to do 
and something else which is financially 
advisable, I invariably choose the one I 
am interested in. 

“Last winter, for example, I got the 
Mexican urge again. [It was his sixth 
trip.] I decided to go; told my friends I 
was going. Two of them asked to join 
me; this paid for the traveling expenses. 
A tire company furnished a set of tires 


with a photographic tie-up. This bought 


the bacon and eggs (or tortillas and 
beans); and we got enough negatives to 
make the trip worth while.” 

One more example of this lucky streak, 
just to break your heart. Last fall, 
while on an assignment to Northwest 
Iowa, Kirkland decided that it would be 
nice to go to his mother’s home in New 
Jersey for Thanksgiving. He clinched 
the decision by stopping at the next 
town and wiring his mother to get some 
extra turkey. Returning to Chicago he 
found the Escanaba, Mich., deer-hunting 
assignment staring him in the face. He 
just had time to go north, get his hunting 
pictures (Life, Dec. 6) and take them 
east with him for Thanksgiving. 

His personal visit to New York did 
much, he claims, to sell the hunting series 
to Life. He got a featured space in the 
magazine and a nice trip east. And in 
addition to this he got an assignment to 
do the Lionel toy train story (Life, Dec. 
13, 1937) which paid for his traveling 
expenses. 

Just impulse! See how easy it works? 

The Kirklands have three children: 
a daughter, 11, and two boys, 10 and 
18. This, plus Kirk’s work with young- 
sters at Hull-House and elsewhere, may 
account for his easy manner with young 
people. Since 1924 he has taken boys’ 
canoe cruises through the north, lec- 
tured, and written outdoor’ yarns. His 
prose style crackles and smacks of camp- 
fires, his outing pictures take you right 
into the wilderness. Thus he was a “nat- 
ural” to do Life’s north woods deer-hunt- 
ing series. And you may have read his 
yarns and seen some of his pictures in 
Field and Stream, The Beaver (Hudson’s 
Bay Company quarterly) and other out- 
door magazines. 

Kirkland is a seasoned contributor, 
you can see. And impulse (which seems 
to be Kirk’s magic lamp) alone does not 
crash Life’s feature pages. Kirkland must 
sell his pietures to the editors even after 
he has received an assignment and after 
he has done all the spade-work on the 
job. Unless he brings home the goods 
from an assignment he may simply have 
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NATIONAL 
ACCESSORIES 


Ask your 
e Dealer to * 
Demonstrate 


National Fine Grain Developer 
National Reflectors 


National 
Thermometers 


Deckle 
Stainless Steel Trays 


Metal 
Printers 


National Wrist Loops 
Salon Matt Boards 


National E-Z 
Foot Switch Ezyls 


NATIONAL PHOTO SUPPLY Co. 


CURT-BENTZIN CAMERAS 
21 WEST 17th ST. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Superior 
Easels 


National Trimmers 


Hypersensitizing 
Units 








TAKES THE GUESS WORK OUT OF 
WASHING PRINTS AND NEGATIVES 


a At last you can be sure that per- 
i fect washing has been accom- 
i plished. No more yellow a 
i} (decomposition) or 
Prolonged washing with fi reeafean 
| softened emulsion is avoid 
py>-0- meter indicates 1 hl 
hy in 10,000 (1 part in os md 
3.000 ‘considered safe). 
ready to use with flexible cord. 
contact electrode. complete in- 
structions and 5 year guarantee. 
If yous dealer cannot supply you, ] 
send $5 and we will ship direct 
postpaid, or ¢-0.D. on receipt 
of $1.00 deposit. 


HAYNES PRODUCTS 
4 Dept. P-3, 136 Liberty St. 
New York City 






Dealers Write! 








“HYP-O - METER | 








ELLIS TRIPOD STABILIZER 


for your precious camera, 


17 in. 
TRIANGLE. 
FOLDED 
xi12 in 










Makes any 
lightweight tri- 
pod into a rigid 
pyramid. Sim- 
ple, strong, dur- 
able. Made in 
U.S.A. of stain- 
less steel. (Pat- 
ent Appl’d For) 














“At your dealer or direct from 


VICTOR G. ELLIS 
125 LaSalle Street New York City 




















PHOTOGRAPHIC New or Used 
at attractive Prices 


BEKINDTO =F 
YOUR POCKETBOOK = 


New York Camera Exchange offers 
camera enthusiasts the real low- ff 
down on prices. Write us your 
wants today. Liberal trade-in 
allowances Poenn the purchase of 
new equipment 

Fine grain developing —printing— 
enlarging. Give us a trial. 


Since 1890-—CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS 
Address Letters to Dept. P-4 


ORK CAMERA EXCHANG 
9 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 
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wasted a week or two. 

On the other hand, any good picture 
can stand on its merit in Life’s offices. 
“Names,” says Kirkland, “mean abso- 
lutely nothing to the editors. Stieglitz, 
Weston, Ansel Adams might send in 
signed prints—but unless those prints 
had something they’d never make the 
grade. Every single print submitted to 
Life is looked at by the staff. A print may 
not be of the best, technically. But if it 
stops the editors, really jolts them, it’s 
in.” 

So, unlimber the 1912 Brownies with 
the bottle-glass lenses, and fire away. 
History may be made right spang in 
front of you—you can’t tell. 

[As this is written we are informed 
that Mr. Kirkland is again in Jamaica 
with cameras and notebook.—Ep.]— 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 











shot proves successful, scores prove to be 
failures. It does seem that we all over- 


look that point as we snap pictures here | 


and there, and occasionally wonder why 
we don’t do better work. 

An exceptionally interesting article 
about Mr. Mortensen and his work will 
appear in the next issue, and you will 
probably see some of his latest and most 
outstanding work in the salon section 
from month to month in the future. 


N Candid Shots last month we called 

attention to the fact that “I Am Pho- 
tography” which appeared in this column 
in the January issue was written by 
Charles Abel. One thing that we did not 
say, and which should have been covered 
in fairness to Mr. Abel, was that this 
piece was copyrighted by him and may 
not be reprinted without his permission. 


HERE have been several instances 

recently where novices in the busi- 
ness of contributing manuscripts and pic- 
tures to magazines have committed a 
serious breach of ethics. We understand, 
of course, that it was from lack of knowl- 
edge and experience, so we feel that it 
might be helpful to others if we explain 
that the same article and pictures, or 
pictures alone, should not be sent to more 
than one magazine at the same time. 
Selling an article or the privilege of re- 
producing a picture is no different from 
selling other types of merchandise. There 
is no specific law covering this matter, 
but there is a well-established code of 
ethics understood by all experienced 
writers, photographers, and publishers. 


The proper procedure is to select the. 


publication which you believe to offer the 
most promise or opportunity for you, 
submit your material, and await a reply. 
If it is rejected you are then free to send 
it elsewhere. If the element of time is 
important state that fact when submitting 
the material, and ask for a prompt reply. 


HERE are many interesting things 
ahead for all of us during the spring 
and summer but we’ll have to wait to tell 
you about them ’till this time next 
month. Until then—au revoir—A.F.M. 
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ZEISS IKON 


Super Ikonta B 
21/4,x21/,” picture 


plus advantages of finest 35 mm. cameras 












A miniature camera taking a larger size nega- 
tive, but having the advanced features of finest 
35mm. cameras. 

Range- finder and view-finder are combined 
in one opening, adding greatly to speed with 
which subject can be sighted and focused. 

Range-finder is coupled to fast Zeiss Tessar 
f:2.8 lens, assuring critically sharp pictures 
even with diaphragm at full aperture. Special 
device prevents accidental double exposure. 
Speeds up to 1/400 sec. Numerous accessories 
available. 


Write for Literature 


4, 485 Fifth ew New York 
Street, Los Angeles 


At leading dealers. 





Carl Zeiss, inc., ge re C-17- 
728 





Wren lighting 
conditions are be- 
low normal—dimly lighted inte- 
riors, evening scenes, woodland 
shots, etc.—here’s the ultra-rapid 
lens that yields properly timed 
negatives. Fine optical corrections 
— ideal for color movies. Made in 
1” and 2” focus for 16mm. 
and 2” focus f1.9 for 
8mm movies. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK! 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
614 Hudson Avenue + + + Rochester, N. Y. 


WOLLENSAK 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS—MODERATE- 
LY PRICED—READY FOR USE 


Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Sto 
Ferrotype Polis 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 
Negative Developer 
M. Q. Developer Tubes 
Paper Developer 
Rapid Desensitizer 
Rapid Negative Dryer 
Toners 





Photo Pure Mercury 

For Dry Hypersensitizing 
Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world, 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 


Photo Chemicals, Inc. 
132 W. 22nd $t. NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 





























For UNIVEX Cameras... 


BELL & HOWELL 
Double 8 
Also made for Keystone, Eastman, Victor, 
Jimples and —, 
rature on req 


AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT 
HOLLYWOOD CINE FILM DISTRIBUTORS 


1431-33 NO. HIGHLAND AVE., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 














PERFECT 
FLASHES 


FOR YOUR 


- CONTAX 


witha 
JACOBSON 
SYNCHRONIZER 


(Pat. App. For.) 


NO SETTING REQUIRED 
PERFECT SYNCRONIZATION 
From 1/50th to 1/1250th of a second. 


IRVING MFG. CO. 
1537 N. Hoover St. Hollywood, Calif. 























Photographing Icebergs 


(Continued from page 15) 











into my pictures, as well. Since then I 
have looked for scenes which included 
the prow of my boat, men, a vessel in the 
distance, a sunset on the horizon, clouds— 
anything to prove the size and importance 
of the bergs. That was a great lesson for 
me, and it is a lesson for all who are new 
at photography, if they wish to make 
pictures convincing, real, and human. 
Now, when I want to record a storm 
at sea, I show not only great waves, but 
their relation to a boat. An iceberg with 
sea gulls flying around it makes a splen- 
did picture and when I am fortunate 
enough to have a polar bear on the scene, 


| in the far north, it is almost certain that 


a good, interesting picture will result. A 


| man standing on or clinging to a small 


berg (or growler) in the middle of the 
ocean, invariably produces an arresting 
photo. 

Everybody wants to know what stop, 
what speed, and what film was used on 
every picture they see. The data on the 
majority of my iceberg pictures will prob- 
ably disappoint those who put great stock 
in complicated computations of exposure. 

I use the Ricketts Empirical Exposu~e 


| System; in other words, by guess and God 
| help us. I first try to hold the camera very 
| still. For film I use orthochromatic, ordi- 


nary colorblind emulsions, without both- 
ering with filters or lens shade. If the sun 
is shining into the lens, I shade it with 
one hand, provided that both hands aren’t 


| needed to cling to the rigging. I own no 
| exposure meter, but there is not much 


difficulty with exposure. Experience 
shows that there is always enough light 
for 1/25 second at f 11 for most of my pic- 
tures even on colorblind film. In the far 
north regions I open to f 8 or f 6.3. If it is 
sunny, I close down and expose at 1/25 
second at f 16 or f 22. Since the majority 
of my subjects are seascapes, my camera 
is generally set at infinity. For nearer ob- 
jects I pace off the distance, if possible, 
although I usually decide just to guess 
and keep my feet dry. 

It must be admitted that under the 
above system there is no assurance that 
every exposure will be a marvel. But who 
would hope for such a dispensation 0° 
miracles? Why, if all pictures were good, 
there would be no best, and none could be 
that favorite picture with the - special 
recollection. Furthermore, I never want 
to be encumbered with gadgets, so bur- 
dened with formulae and so weighted 
down with anxiety over results, that I 
lose the lust for this fascinating hobby. I 
don’t want my picture experiences to be 
automatic. Let the human element in, 
even though human error comes with it. 
There are bound to be enough good pic- 
tures to make a man happy, and even 
calm in the face of ever-mounting photo- 
graphic expense. 

Another thing that will shock deep- 
dyed camera addicts is the fact that I 
neither develop nor finish my own pic- 
tures. Perhaps, as they all say, I am 
missing “most of the fun” of photography 
—but it doesn’t appeal to me. I am just 


a bit indolent and highly averse to un-. 
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necessary labor, and developing and 
printing look like work. Maybe some of 
you could look at a pile of 30 or 40 ex- 
posed rolls and packs, at the end of an 
Ice Patrol trip, with a tremendous itch to 
mess around in the darkroom until they 
were finished. I prefer to turn them over 
to a reputable laboratory which, in far 





Rickett's camera caught two of the crew 
taking a dip in the lee of a big iceberg. 


shorter time than I would require, will 
return the negatives to me. Then I enjoy 
going over them, throwing out the very 
bad ones, separating the sheep from the 
goats, selecting what appear the best, 
filing, and having some good friend or 
photo finisher show me what I got out of 
my summer’s shooting. 

So, let it be said that I am a “snap- 
shooter” and rank amateur. But how 
many of us are there? Millions, I know, 
and all having a marvelous time. Give me 
the sea, the sk-7, fog, men, and ice, and 
out of the scores of pictures I take, some 
I will like, some I will cherish, and some 
will be good enough for anyone.—f 


Retouching Hint 


S IS well known, almost all portrait 
negatives must be retouched by 
means of the pencil. In order that the 
pencils used may take effect on the 
smooth surface of a negative a substance 
known as “dope” is first applied. 

The instructions for applying the 
“dope” generally read: “apply with cork 
of bottle and rub dry with cotton.” This 
counds good but here is what generally 
happens. First, wherever the “dope” 
touches the negative it reduces the 
density somewhat, then as the novice, 
and in many cases the advanced worker, 
tries to “rub dry with cotton” he finds 
that the cotton has stuck because he 
waited too long. 

For a long while I was disturbed by 
these constantly recurring annoyances; 
then I developed the method which I 
have now been using with great success. 

I lay my negative to be “doped” on a 
clean sheet of paper, emulsion side up. 
Then with a tuft of cotton dipped in 
spirits of turpentine, I paint over the 
whole negative. Immediately after this 
I apply the “dope” liberally with the bot- 
tle stopper to the surface of the negative. 
Then I rub in well with a dry tuft of 
cotton until the entire surface is dry. This 
method leaves no streaks or pieces of cot- 
ton due to the tackiness of using “dope” 
directly. Having prepared the negative 
in this fashion I proceed with the assur- 
ance that the pencils will take just as 
vwoll—Tracy Diers, Long Island, N.Y. 
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MORE THAN CONVENIENT 








Thalhammer 
Midget 
Pano-Tilt 
Head 


SMOOTH ACTION— 
POSITIVE CONTROL 


Locks instantly in any position. 
Allows you to concentrate on the picture at hand. A 
reproduction of our $55.00 Professional Model. A 
necessity for Eastman, Contax, Leica, Grafiex, and 
other miniatures, also for 8 mm. Cine Cameras. 
Weighs only 10 oz Fits any tripod. 


onty *8-5° at vour Dealers. 


THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
121 Fremont Avenue Dept. P-4, Los Angeles, Calif. 


CAMERA 
REPORTER 


, LEARN EXCITING GOOD PAY JOB 
~ li IN SPARE TIME 

ea Wrecks, fires, strikes, society, fights, 
sports events .. . that's the thrilling life 
m of camera reporters. Publishers pay good 
7 money to trained men who know how to 
take pictures in big demand. Learn in 
spare time expert handling of Eastman, 
Ieica, Graflex, Contax, Speed Graphic, other hand cameras. 
Fvery modern, scientific phase of ‘‘camera reporting’’. Work 
{or newspapers, magazines or for yourself, Know where to sell 
pictures at biggest prices. Earn as you learn. Cassens, Illinois 
sold single picture for $45.00. 


EQUIPMENT FURNISHED 
Train for good job with newspapers, 
picture magazines, studios. Camera, 
all necessary equipment furnished 
with guaranteed instruction. No spe- 
cial education or experience required. 
Free use of books from finest techni- 
cal library. Low cost, easy payment 
plan, Write TODAY for full details. 
No cost! No obligations. 


AURORA SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


























NO EXTRA CHARGE 
For training in photog- 
raphy when taken with 
our Photo-Engraving 
course. Then you TAKE 
the pictures and MAKE 
the printing plates. Sell 
both to newspapers, 
magazines, etc. Write 
today for details about 
expert training in 














/INSTRUCTIONS 
in the 


Fundamentals of Photography 


Eleven lecture-demonstrations be- 
ginning Tuesday, March 15th 
Non-members accepted 
For Information Apply 


THE CAMERA CLUB 
121 W. 68th St., N. Y.C. 











MINICAM SPECIALS! 


ORDER BY MAIL OR TELEGRAM 
~ * 


ies 6 2 $1345 
CONTAX Il f2.... $1475 


@ COMPLETE WITH EVEREADY CASES @ 
Liberal Trade-Ins—Easy Payments 


GEORGE LEVINE & SONS is. 


1S CORNHILL BOSTON CAP. 8254 























NATURAL COLOR 
5x7 PRINTS $3.95 


From Your Minicam 


KODACHROME 
Mounted, First Quality Guaranteed 


or your money back. 


RUTHENBERG CO. 


The Leading Makers of Natural Color Photographs 
4961 Sunset Blvd., P4, Hollywood, Calif. 














Getting the Expression 


(Continued from page 13) 











nervous and fidgety. Let the arrange- 
ment of your lights, etc. appear to be 
second nature to you. Do not give the 
sitter the impression that you are labor- 
ing under difficulties or struggling to get 
things adjusted. If you can manipulate 
your camera and lights with the sug- 
gestion of ease and understanding, it will 
reflect in the attitude of the sitter; if you 
struggle, he too, will be struggling along 
with you. 

Personally, I have found the study of 
these various moods and expressions to be 
one of the most fascinating parts of por- 
traiture. I make it a sort of game or 
piece of detective work. That is what it 
really is; detecting the expressions that 
are sought. It makes each sitting a new 
and entirely different problem. It offers 
a relief from the monotonous repetition 
of just pressing the bulb and makes the 
work more interesting. 

The success of a finished portrait will 
often depend on your ability to quickly 
observe and determine the most charac- 
teristic and charming pose, expression, 
features, and gestures which are peculiar 
to your subject. You must be able to 
gain the sympathy of the sitter by the 
exercise of personal magnetism and by 
being an agreeable companion. Once you 
break down the barriers between the sub- 
ject and yourself you have left most of 
your troubles behind. 

Now, you are probably asking just what 
methods and procedure are used to ac- 
complish this end. Honestly, I would not 
prescribe any definite set of rules. I do 
not think it can be done because it de- 
pends entirely upon the personality and 
ability of you as photographer, the con- 
ditions under which you are working, 
and the particular subject being photo- 
graphed—for no two persons look or act 
alike. It is this that makes every sitting 
new and interesting. 

Some few rules can be applied to most 
of your sittings. First, do not allow your 
subject to be seated before you have 
turned on at least one of the lights. You 
will find that it is more agreeable to sit 
in a chair which is bathed in light rather 
than to be seated in a dim light and have 
bright lights flashed on suddenly. Not 
only is it startling and very hard on the 
eyes but these annoyances are apt to 
destroy all the confidence and composure 
that you have previously attained with 
your subject. 

In regard to the posing, it is necessary 
to use utmost care and caution and avoid 
any possibility of allowing the sitter to 
become conscious of the fact that you are 
making him pose. Under no circum- 
stances should you place your hand on 
his head and twist it to the angle . ou 
think is best. Such handling is often 
offensive to the sitter. It is a great deal 
more easily accomplished by merely sug- 
gesting a slight turn in the desired direc- 
tion. If a lapel, collar, tie, or fold in a 
dress needs adjusting, do not adjust it 
yourself. In a casual matter-of-fact way 
suggest that the sitter adjust his or her 
clothing. You will obtain the results you 
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REPARE for a 
profitable busi- 
ness or a fascinat- 
ing hobby in the in- 
teresting field of 
Photography — mail 
coupon at once for 
free booklet—‘‘Op- 
portunities in Mod- 
ern Photography.” 
Whether you are 
interested in pho- 
tography for pleas- 
ure or profit—this 
free booklet will tell 
you what you 
should know about 
it. 


Many Make Money 
While Learning 


This free booklet also 
reveals the money-mak- 
ing opportunities that 
exist today for, profes- 
sional photographers and 
trained amateurs. It out- 
lines in detail a simpli- 
fied home training plan 
under the guidance of 
qualified instructors that 
makes it possible to eas- 
ily master photography 
in all its branches during 
spare time . . . and earn 
money while learning. 

We are truly living in 
an age of pictures and 
the public interest and 
demand for photography 
is greater than ever be- 
fore. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, and advertisers 
pay out millions of dol- 
lars each year for pho- 
tographs. Skilled por- 
trait photographers make 
handsome incomes. 


. Practical Studio 
Methods 





' ‘The farther along 
I get in the lessons, 
the better I 1 


ag 

when I enrolled for 
your Course, 

cost is little when 
one sees all that one 
ets for the money. 
‘Our practical studio methods rank W. Johnson 
also qualify for well paying 
positions upon graduation. You 
need no previous experience— 
and only a common school ed- 
ucation is necessary, Send cou- 
pon at once for the free booklet 
“Opportunities in 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
























full particulars and re- 
quirements, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 2264 

3661 Michigan Ave., 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


| American Sehool of Photography, 
Dept. 2264, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


| Send free booklet “‘Opportunities in Modern Pho- 
tography,’’ full particulars and requirements, 
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LEUODI 


The Ideal 
Exposure 
Meter 


Ideal—because it is the 
most compact and easily 
carried »osure meter 
made—( fits n vest ‘ket 
without bulging); ideal— 
hecause it is recognizedly 
the most dependable of 
visual meters; ideal—be- 
cause it is simplest to op- 
erate—and ideally priced 
at only $2.15. 

Price includes attractive 

colored case 


PERPLEX The Universal 
Developing Tank 


popularity—constantly increas- 





Constantiy increasin: 
ing pi uction facilities—enable economies which 
we want you to benefit by. Hence the startling new 
price. Perplex is the world’s most versatile tank, 
accommodates 127, 117, 120, 116, 828 and.35mm. 
(24-exposure) film, is made entirely of Bakelite, can’t 
corrode and 

uses solu- 


ions ec 
nomically. 
It is indeed 


‘2 su- 
perlative 
tank value 
atonlily 


$5.85 


Ask your 
Dealer 


Literature 
on Request 


———am 
MIMOSA AMERICAN CORPORATION 


485—FIFTH AVENUE YORK 
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21 Lafayette Brooklyn, New York 


GENERA 16 MM Medium Speed 
SEMI-ORTHO FILM 

100 ft. $1. 6 Sinan with PROCESS- 

+f INSTRUCTIONS and 

A fine grai og outdoor movie 

film for _—. negatives, oe it va titles and copies. 
Weston 8. Laboratory packed. 
spools, 45¢ each, postpaid. Ee. sim 
use of Prepared Powders. (6mm or dble. 
in Outfit (up to 33 ft.) $5. 4m 
—_ (up to 30 it) $3.9 
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are after without any fuss or embarrass- | 


ment. 


After the lights are properly adjusted | 


and the pose is satisfactory (and if all of 
this has been accomplished without hav- 
ing made the sitter conscious of the fact 
that he is being posed) there is still time 


to spoil all that you have thus far | 


achieved. Just stand at your camera and 
cock your head from side to side in the 
study of the subject and said subject will 
surely think, “Now what does he want me 
to do?” Then, of course, he begins to lose 
control of his muscles and gets a strained 
expression on his face. It is then that 
you are tempted to say “Look pleasant, 
please.” Never, never resort to such 
tactics because very few persons are good 
actors and they cannot respond to the re- 
quest in a natural and convincing man- 
ner. Accomplish the matter of expres- 
sion, not by request, but by the power 


| of suggestion. If you have disarmed the 


subject by conversation at the beginning, 
this method of approach must be carried 
on to the end of the sitting. 

It is not necessary to know the nature 
of the sitter’s business or his family affairs 
in order to carry on a conversation. There 
are many things about which you can 
talk. Of course, it can become too obvi- 
ous that the conversation is only a camou- 
flage to draw him from the consciousness 
of being photographed, in which case you 
are hopelessly lost. 

Never allow the conversation to lag. 
Keep saying something or make your 
subject talk to you at all times. During 
the conversation, without calling atten- 
tion to it, insert your plate holders and 
make the exposures with the assurance 
that you are getting what some people 
refer to as “a speaking likeness.” Of 
course, you are bound to get movement in 
some exposures but what of it? Those 
in which you stop movement will more 
than repay for the few extra plates or 
films you have used. 

The person being photographed is 
guided by the manner in which you act 
and converse. Always be tactful, diplo- 
matic, and polite. If the sitter has social 
position, a little courteous action will 
flatter her and help you. If the sitter is 
a man well up in his profession or in- 
dustry and commands the respect and 


admiration of his friends, treat him in a | 


like manner. Never try to become too 
intimate with your subject unless he is 
a personal friend. Regarding the last 
suggestion, there is one exception—just 
as every rule has an exception—when the 
subject is a child. Gaining the confidence 
of the child is positively essential if he 
is to like you and trust you. Dignity 
must be thrown to the winds for you must 
come to the child’s own level. The con- 
versation must be one that he not only 
understands, but must be about topics 
and objects with which he is familiar and 
about which he can talk. Under such 
influence the expressions and natural 
poses are much more abundant than if 
you attempted to pose the child yourself. 

Naturally, there are different natures in 
children just as there are in grown-ups. 
Most children can be treated in the man- 
ner suggested above, but others will prove 
to be too shy. It does not take long to 
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New ROLYN... 
PETITE EASEL 


For use with all er 
ENLARGERS—only......... A 
Maximum size ee ee a size 11’’x13”, 

See aler or Wri 


OBERT M. LYNN 
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923 So. Grand Ave., Dept. P-3, Los Angeles 
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“Hollywood Enlarger-Projector” 
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HABER & FINK VALUES! 


e following items are equal to new: 
Leica a F3-5 Elmar lens 2 




















WELT! F2.9 Weltar Compur Rapid.................§ 547.50 
ERNEMANN SPORTSMAN, 6x9 cm., F3.5..... 37.50 
Send For Our New Bargain List P. 


Other unusual “Buys” in New and Used Commend 
Mail orders invited. We also buy and exchange 
HABER & FINK CAMERA EXCHANGE, Ine. 
Most Complete +o Sup House inthe Eas 
16 Warren St, NY. BArclay 7-1230 























Developing & Hypo Trays—Print Tongs 
Tray—8"x10” Print 
Tongs—8” aoa 
Combination offer—2 Trays and 1 Tongs $9.50. 
Cc. Postpaid. Money refunded if unsat- 
isfactory. 

FADARRA DISTRIBUTORS, Rahway, N.J. 














SAVE MONE Y—ENLARGE 
YOUR OWN 


tose MULTIFAX ENLARGERS —N EW 
MO . Buy of the manufacturer 
EY. Outstanding values from 
8.95 up. Let us tell you how GOOD they are. 
RITE for Booklet and “‘Enlarging made 
easy.”’—F REE. 


MULTIFAX MANUFACTURING CO. 
10 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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$ 
ENLARGER _" 


Money back ogo 


A REAL Photo Enlecger that fine 
work, Focuses automatically. iso C COPIES 

and has a Contact Printer and Retouch ing 
Table. Interesting circular free. Only $5.9 
complete, Lens included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New Yerk 
















SPECIAL SALE—35 MM FILM 
AGFA INFRA-RED 
a ee BY US) 

25 Feet for $.75 

In Bulk of Jf Feet or mere at $.02% Per Foot 

F.0.B. Hollywood, California 
HOLLYWOOD RAW FILM CO. 
P. 0. Box 3056, Hollywood, California. 











F Me STAR Service 


Titles with Backgrounds—Editing 

Short Subjects—8 and 16 mm. 

Supersensitive Negative plus print... $5.25 
All Grades and Makes of Camera Films..$2.50 up 
Medical Photography and Animation—Supervi- 
sion of K. K. Bosse. 
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New York 
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Sweet words, those, to any photographer. 
We give you assignments, coach you, 
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Write for details and free Market Bulletin. 
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FINE GRAIN WORK 


Ultra fine grain 

Complete gradation 

No loss in emulsion speed 

Maximum shadow detail 

Excellent for under exposures 

Economical: 32 oz. develops 
17 rolls of 35 mm. 


32 oz. bottie $1.10 






FINK-ROZELIEVE co. INC 





AMATEURS! 


Make that extra money you need by placing your 
rints with the agency best equipped to get you the 
Pighest prices for them. Here, in Grand Central 
Palace, we are in the heart of the publishing and 


advertising world, with a sales force constantly 
working for you. 


As an A.P.A. member, you will receive credentials as 
official A.P.A. photographer for your locality and fre- 
quent market bulletins to guide you in your work, 

Sign up early! $1.00 registration fee entitles you to 
submit 10 prints for editorial analysis. 

Further details of our service free upon request. 


AMERICAN PHOTO ALLIANCE 
480 Lexington Avenue New York 


VARIETY 


AT THE 
BERNARD ARKIN STORES 


Endless variety—indeed—in Cam- 
eras, Still and Movie, Enlargers, 
pods, Negative and Pa- 
ypes of pho- 

rov: 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC & X-RAY SUPPLIES 
241 SEVENTH AVENUE 
480 LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 


1 ASD, So 
Fool of 100/ Uses 
A Whole Shop Full of 

Tools in One 
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saws, sharpens, engraves. 
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For home, == - = 
to job. Plugs ae ny 


socket AC or DC 
13,000 r.p.m. 
G 


et A Demonstration 


at Hardware, Dept. Stores, 
Tool Dealers or order on 
10 Day Money-Back Trial. 
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ccessories Free. ~ 2 
Model $18.50, with6 Ac- ing many fa wo ee 
cessories. Catalog Free. projects stamps or coin. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. AY. Chicago 
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discover the classification; it takes longer 
to gain their confidence. Take little or 
no notice of the youngster until he has 
been convinced of how friendly the 
mother feels toward you. Then, he will 
realize that he, too, has nothing to fear. 
Make no effort to win his friendship until 
this point has been reached. 

Often, just holding a ball or bouncing 
it will hold the child’s attention and he 
will want the ball. After a few moments 
of this, let the ball fall and roll in his 
direction. He may pick it up but if he 
just stands and looks at it longingly, all 
you need to say is “You may have it.” 
After that you will fina he is your friend 
for life. 

Frequently one must contend with a 
child who bites his lip, puts his finger in 
his mouth, or sits with a gaping mouth. 
To tell a child to stop biting his lip or to 
close his mouth is a grand invitation for 
more trouble. This makes him conscious 
of what he has been doing and it is more 
difficult for him to stop. Never call any- 
one’s attention to something they are 
doing by telling them to cease. That 
applies to grown-ups as well as children. 
It is much simpler to ask a lip-biting 
child, or one who holds his mouth open, 
to repeat some words after you, or in 
some manner get him to speak. This 
will place the mouth in a natural relaxed 
expression. In the case of finger sucking, 
you must suggest something to employ 
the hands and the finger is removed in- 
stantly from the mouth. 

All of this takes time and patience. 
Patience with children is one of the out- 
stahding requisites. If you cannot learn 
to control yourself, if you cannot check 
impatience, if you do not love little chil- 
dren, never attempt to photograph them 
because you will never be a success at 
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"Stills" From 8 and 16 mm. 
Movie Frames 


HE accompanying illustration is a 
photograph taken of the projected 
picture on a movie screen, from an 8 mm. 
black and _ white 
film. The process is 
very simple. The 
projection is crit- 
ically focused after 
the desired frame is 
selected. The cam- 
era must also be 
accurately focused 
and if it is not 
equipped with a 
groundglass the dis- 4" ¥ 
tance from camera it 
to screen must be 
carefully measured. 
A tripod or some 
other solid support should be used as a 
time exposure will probably be required. 
I used a beaded screen and with the 
camera set at 6 feet from the screen made 
an exposure of 12 seconds at f 6.3. 
When permanent pictures of enlarged 
size are wanted from your movies this is 
an easy way to secure one from any good 
frame. I have had this film enlarged to 
4 x 5 and it still shows excellent detail. 
—Chas. R. Timmons, Carrollton, Mo. 
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IDEAL FOR FILING 


Your 35mm. Negatives 























An image snapped f es 








Stamp number on cover of container. 
Then list each negative correctly with cover 
number efter it, using indexed book, 
Each negative can then be instantly located. 


Indexed Book, Four Band Numbering Stamp 





Stamp and 30 Metal Cans...................... $2.50 
Additional Cans, 36 for $2.00 
c.O.D. 

D&K SUPPLY COMPANY 
285 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Copyright 1938, D&K Supply Company 














YOU CAN PAY MORE - 
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For outstanding quality in 
Home Movie Screens, Reflec- 
tor Units and Accessories, 
BRITELITE TRUVISION leads 
the way. Experts and ama- 
teurs alike endorse the excep- 
tional values they offer. 


FREE bulletin No. 
PP-8 illustrates and 
ea the entire 


Write for it today. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


MAXIM Exposure Meter 


n U.S.A. 

Instantly gives correct exposure for any camera, 
movie or still, under all light conditions. In- 
cludes readings for new ultra-speed films. 
Embodying a new optical principle, the MAXIM is un- 
questionably the most scientifically dependable visual meter 
on the market ... simple, speedy and compact, weighs 
less than an ounce! 


$1.75 aadion case 


At your dealer or send for descriptive literature A 
Manufactured by Maxim Instrument Co. 


RAYGRAM CORPORATION 


Sole Distributors U. S. A. 
N.Y.C. 


425 Fourth Avenue, 










RADE in your old cam- 

era for the perfect cam- 
era you’ve always wanted— 
4a) 2 camera that’s quicker— 
it) larger—smaller! We have 
; exactly what you want. De- 
scribe your trade-in. Write 
today! 


La Grosse 


s iff - 
CAMERA Lt XCHANGE 


hee lee 
ian 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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PRINTS FREE 


iF YOU ACT NOW. To prove we can please you 
with results from your Argus—Contax—Leica— 
Duo-620-'/2 Vest Pocket (any negative 15%x2'/2 or 
smaller). Send 2 negatives for sample 3'/4x4'/2 
ore feo ted Prints, price list and mailing bag. 
© Dept. J. 


MINIATURE CAMERA PROJECTION SERVICE 
2801-7 N. Sheffield Chicago, III. 


SPOT THESE BARGAINS 


vantage of these outstandi “BUYS” at 
Aladdin’s where Rock Bottom Prices Slways prevail. 
Certo Dollina III, 35mm, F2.8 CZ Tessar 
Lens, rapid Compur. $ 63.50 
Welti, 35mm, F.2 Xenon Lens and Everready 39.50 


Certo Dollina 35mm, Cpled Range Finder, 

F.2 Xenon lens 59.50 
Leica Model G F.2 Summar Lens and Case.... 132.50 
satan Model G F1.5 Xenon Lens and case, 
on 


192.50 
ica Model E F2.5 Hektor lens, 
range finder, case like new........ 55.50 
Contax Model II F.2 Sonnar Lens 
on a ‘7 158.50 
Vie ng em All—Rex Exposure 
“ike Meter 19.50 


Re Special Tilt Top...........-.--.0--2 -65 
3 Section Tripod Universal 1.50 


‘op 
Filter Sets (3 filters & holder) 3.95 
Ernemann Reflex 9x12 





























































4.5 Erneter Lens............ 56.50 
9x1t2 Prevision Binet, Meyer 

Gorlitz F4.5 Heli 

Plate Camera Complete.... 44.50 








ALADDIN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
4 East 32nd St., (Dept. P) New York Ci 
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the technical side of photography. I 
somebody asks me about lenses, as you 
did, I am really embarrassed for I hon- 
estly don’t know. I get my results by 
instinct and experience. And occasionally 
with the help of my technical assistants. 
Generally my results come out fairly 
well. Sometimes I underexpose. But that 
is all I can tell you because truthfully my 
mind doesn’t seem capable of making 
any effort in the technical direction. I 
am not proud of this fact which I am 
obliged to confess. 

“Before my time, as I have explained 
in my Scrapbook which Scribners pub- 
lished recently, a photographer was a 
nonentity who crawled under a cloth and 
pressed a button. Now everybody takes 
photographs and the general standard is 
so improved that there is a marvelous 
surfeit of pictures everywhere. Most of 
these, however, are the isolated successes 
which ignore the failures. 

“There are still very few photographers 
who can be relied upon to produce a 
steady average of good work. It is diffi- 
cult to take good pictures because cam- 
era work demands so much of artistry, 
technique, and vitality. It is an art hard 
to master. 

“Photography must not only represent 
what is in front of the lens at the moment 
of exposure but it also must always prove 
an illuminating gauge of the man behind 
the camera. In other words, a good pic- 
ture is always a double exposure: expos- 
ing what is in front and what is behind 
the box. 

“Much of the art of serious photog- 
raphy consists in knowing how to sim- 
plify for the sake of emphasis. A man 
who can do this well and obtain consist- 
ently good results is always at a premium. 

“Certain fundamental rules of por- 
traiture can be learned by experience. A 
long nose can be made less obvious with 
an upward light. A snub nose can become 
less noticeable by utilizing downward 
lighting. Round faces should be lit from 
above to give them slender modeling. 
Long faces should be illuminated from 
the side to make them appear fuller. The 
design and balance of a head is best when 
it is turned from the main light. 

“Before making the exposure, it is 
essential not only to approve what has 
been arranged in front of the camera 
but to consider what part retouching 
of the negative may play in the finished 
product. 

“Suppose you have arranged a model 
to the best possible advantage and then 
find after much labor that the lighting 
accentuates the circles under her eyes 
and makes her figure appear stuffed. 

“Rather than tear down your design— 
which is the best you can get—it is better 
to go ahead and shoot your picture and 
allow the retoucher to eradicate the cir- 
cles and to put gashes of light inside each 
arm so that her waist becomes sylph-like. 
How fat women love to believe their 
waists are slender! 

“Another point to be careful about is 





CHAMPLIN’S FORMULA NO. 15 


Fine Grain Developer 
AT ALL DEALERS 
Look for the Champlin Signature on the label. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
(3) CHEMICAL SUPPLY CO. 
[ uniFonn | 6324 Santa Monica Bivd. 
ee Hollywood, Calif. 
ort Corners 3: 
Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 


“Sole Authorized Manufacturer’’ 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 30£, 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 1Sc'a boxette of 100 

























16mm—HOME MOVIE FANS—8mm 


A handling charge of 25c brings 
+ Three artistic END TITLES. Specify whether 8mm 
or 16mm when ordering. 
- Sample copy HOME MOVIE MAGAZINE 
. How to obtain 1 z's subscription FREE 
« Complete lists of 8 or 16mm. Cartoons, Travelogues, 
ILLUSTRATED HOLLYWOOD ART CATALOG, etc. 


PACIFIC CINE FILMS 


1454 WN. Gardner, Dept. P4 Hollywood, Calif. 


Yow CAMERA BOO 


Brand new. Just out. Pic- Qijseneemboeae 
tures, describes, prices Can- 
did and newest cameras, enlargers, ama- 
teur equipment, dark room supplies, paper, \@ 
film, chemicals, etc. FREE. Send name and 

address. Ask for Camera Book No. 7. 


MEMPHIS PHOTO SUPPLY CO.. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 


110 age on a ram ge real in- } t 0 c 
PHOTO MARKETS 
405-Z Evans Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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PHOTO 


$c. 
ENLARGER a 


4 : it di rae 

joes e 

tron, Focuses automatically. Also COPtES 
n 

and has ing circular free. Only $5.94 

ne: 



















Amazing, Mew. Popular 
PICTORIAL RING 








WE DO NOT SELL 


cameras or photo supplies but we concen- 
trate our whole efforts on 


SUPERIOR FINISHING 
Write for pricelist and free mailing bags. 


SCAVERA PHOTO LABORATORY 


421 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 














MAKE MONEY 
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to remember that our eyes see hair 
lighter and lips fuller than the camera 
does. 

“Although I have been working at pho- 
tography professionally for over ten 
years, every new sitting is to me an 
anxious adventure. However, since I 
have few rules to work on I can go 
ahead free from all restraint except that 
of experience. 

“Unless you want to produce docu- 
mentary photographs, technical skill can 
be counted on to accomplish only tedious 
results. You must strive for new lines of 
approach to prevent your work from 
becoming a carbon copy of current pho- 
tography. You may get new ideas from 
strange sources. Sometimes mine spring 
from a painting I like, or some forgotten 
material, or a magic lantern show I saw 
as a child, or bird seed, or even a bed 
spring. Your inspirations are what will 
make your photographic life exciting. 
And your desire for recreating beauty 
will overlook all forms of hard work 
and discouragements. 

“Whom did I most enjoy photographing 
or what place? That is impossible to 
say. I loved Tunis where the color is 
beyond dreams. I loved photographing 
Avignon in summer. I loved Mexico and 
Haiti. 

“As to women I consider Miss Greta 
Garbo the most beautiful of all and after 
her an American named Mary Taylor. 
Equal to Mary Taylor is the former 
Princess Natalie Paley. 

“I liked photographing Mrs. Harrison 
Williams in Palm Beach. I didn’t enjoy 
doing Clark Gable particularly. 

“It was absorbing photographing the 
great painter Picasso and the poet Jean 
Cocteau. Also H. G. Wells and Somerset 
Maugham. I loved doing the members 
of the Russian ballet, particularly the 
hands of Toumanova, the torsos of Baro- 
nova, Riabouchinska, Danilova, and 
Massine. Toumanova in Symphonie Fan- 
tastique will always remain in my mind 
as the most beautiful picture I have ever 
seen. 

“I am interested in any sort of work 
connected with the stage. Recently I 
have designed some settings for C. B. 
Cochran in London. And I should very 
much like to carry on this work on a 
large scale. 

“It was great fun photographing Ger- 
trude Stein and Elsa Maxwell; also 
Aldous Huxley. But the picture which 
impressed me the most was of the King 
of England at his Coronation. It was in- 
expressibly touching to watch this young 
man, lean and awed, bend over and with 
simple gestures receive the scepters in 
hands as taut and flexible as steel. ... 

“When I think of the work I have done 
in photography I am often weary of it 
but I know I shall never give it up. Par- 
ticularly in New York would it be impos- 
sible for me not to take pictures. New 
York is like electricity. The efficiency 
and vitality of all America is transmuted 
to me here. The tempo is so fast I can’t 
paint or write—or even read. But it 
makes me photograph as madly—as fren- 
ziedly as ever I danced at fancy dress 
ball. 

“One gets weary but one goes on.”— 
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5) ELECTRIC | 
VIEWER 


Clear vision— illuminated 
ground glass —image 
constantly visible — no 
eye strain. 


Seemanns 
4-Point , 
ELDITEER 


_. FILMS __/ 








FILM SCENE 
RACK 


Conveniently arranged, 
holds 19 separate scenes 
for editing — makes film 
editing a pleasure. 









IMPROVED 
SPLICER 


— with new professional 
type dry scraper; scratch- 
proof film grips; im- 
proved cement 









— 


REWINDS 
Two geared rewinds per- 
mit instant rewinding in 
either direction. Attractive 
polished nickel 















Ss 3 Gyre 
COMPLETE with all 
accessories mounted 
olaMmol-Tol Lina ham ilalt tal -te) 
base—ready for instant 
use. Cushion feet af- 


ford protection to finish 
(oh Mao -5.1 aan o} MR Co] o} (- ME Lo) of 





Your dealer or 


1 WHOLESALE MOVIE 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES 





WATCH FOR 
THE GREAT 

















Ivan Dmitri, the world's outstanding user of Kodachrome, gives you detailed 
information on how to take unusual, thrilling, natural ce an pictures. He 
tells how easy it is for you to use Kodachrome. This inspiring anniversary 
feature article is supplemented with a 


4 PAGE COLOR INSERT 


showing beautifully reproduced examples of his own brilliant natural color work. 
BUT THIS IS ONLY ONE OF THE MANY 
OUTSTANDING ANNIVERSARY FEATURES 


OTHER ANNIVERSARY FEATURES: 


LENSES & DIAPHRAGMS—the “Radio City Music Hall Corps de Ballet” co- 
operated with Jack Price in producing a series of sparkling illustrations to 
demonstrate the depth of field. .. . CAMERA GUIDE—reviewing scores of 
the most popular cameras in use today—illustrated. ... FILM CHART—a 
handy reference table of film data. 


Mi AY ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


Popular 
Photography 





ON SALE 
APRIL 10th 
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RATES: 25 cents per word. 


Minimum: 10 words. 





CAMERAS 


PHOTOS—SUPPLIES 





WANT to contact manufacturer equipped 
to produce small popular priced special 
camera. Box 19, % Pop. Photo, 608 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago. 

CAMERAS — Miniature — Professional. 
Bought—sold—Traded. Camera-Mart, 110 
West 40 Street, New York. 

REPAIRED: Still and Movie Cameras. 
Satisfaction and lowest prices guaranteed. 
Camera Rebuilders, Inc., 2946 N. Albany 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

MANY Nationally known and Adver- 
tised Candid Cameras Delivered at Bar- 
ain Prices. New Stock. Catalogue Free. 
amera Store, Sac City, Iowa. 


WANTED—Used Speed Graphic. Dr. Wil- 

















liam Crasson, 20 South Broadway, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 
ARGUS, genuine leather Eveready cases, 


new $2.45. Norman Ellis, 46 East 4th 


St., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TRADE: New Korelle II Zeiss 2:8 for 
Contax or Leica. Eugene, 5557 31st Ave., 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


FOR SALE—Brand new National Graflex 
Series II, Bausch and Lomb 3.5 lens, plus 
lens hood, $65. Edwin Fensch, 176 New- 
man Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WANTED Leica f.2 cheap. 
605 Main, Buffalo, N.Y. 











L. J. Fox, 


ADVANCED AMATEURS: A postal will 
bring you important interesting informa- 
tion about a new combination Projector- 
Enlarger. Valuable hints on Minicam en- 
larging. Write: Actinico, 429 W. 
ior, Chicago. 
MONO-CHROM 16 mm, 
double 8 mm $1.25. Reversing formula 
free. Weston 5. Processing 95c per hun- 
dred. Boyd Laboratory, Ashton, III. 


CAMERAS and supplies. Free illustrated 
catalog listing everything pmavenvagsse 
—still and movie cameras, films, lenses— 
at tremendous savings. Hundreds of, bar- 
gains, new and used. All guaranteed. We 
take your old camera or equipment in 
trade. Write now for your free copy of 
our newest money-saving bargain book— 
just out! Limited edition. Hurry! Central 
Camera Co., (Photographic Headquarters 
Since 1899), 230 South Wabash, Dept. 
4-PP, Chicago. 

ROLL-O-POD: A complete full-size tripod 
to fit your vest pocket. Most compact tri- 
pod ever built. Sturdy, steady, with built- 
in swivel tilt-top. Order by mail. $5.25. 
Money-back guarantee. Free literature. 
D.M.D. Photo Supply Company, Dept. PP1, 
178 Prince Street, New York City. 


WANTED—tTelephoto lens, filters, acces- 


sories, for National Graflex II, Eirinberg, 
Armour, S 


Super- 





100 feet $1.15; 














WILL swap printing for used Graflex. 
Jack Frost, Buhl, Idaho. 

NEW ARGUS $12.50 postpaid. Immediate 
shipment. Hobby Man, Jefferson, Iowa. 
WANTED—5x7 Ansco Universal view, 
Tripod stand. Roy Hutchason, 823 Hen- 
rietta, Pekin, Illinois. 








8-16mm Films. “All 
Rent, Exchange.” 
sample film, 10c). 
50th, New York. 


Subjects for Sale, 
Free catalogue (with 
Garden Camera, 317 W. 





SHOOT IT IN MOVIES. i16mm., 8mm., 
projectors, cameras. Low prices. Sample 
16mm. color film 50c. Free lists. Home 


Movies, Box 216P, Easton, Pa. 





KORELLE Reflex, f2.9 lens. Eveready 
case, like new, $60. John Iko, Bergenfield, 
N. J. 





WANT 8 mm. camera and projector, Wm. 
Ivy, Wasco, Calif. 


WANTED—16 mm. Movie camera. Write 
details. Harry Kessler, 518 South Broad- 
way, Yonkers, N. Y. 


CONTAFLEX /f1.5 Sonnar lens, like new, 
$215. Contax III, f1.5 Sonnar lens, $225. 
Medical Center Camera, 4013 Broadway, 
New York City. 


NEW AND USED Money-savers. Every 
one of them; Auto Grafiex 4x5, $19.75; 
Foth Derby f2.5, $26.80; Zeiss Ideal 9x12 
em Tessar f4.5, compur, $34.95; Voight- 
lander Avus 9x12 cm, f4.5 compur, $27.50; 
Auto Graflex 3%x4% 5.6, $32.95; Kodak 
Recomar 33 f4.5 compur $48.50; Contax 
II Sonnar f2, ER case, $152.50; Duo “620” 
43.5, nees. $34.50; Robot f2.8, ER case, 
129.50; uper Ikonta B f2.8, ER case, 
104.50; Graflex RB, 4x5, Series D Cooke 
7%” 3.5, $149.50; Contax I Tessar f3.5, 
79.50; Super Baldina Zeiss f2.8 Compur, 
75; Super Ikonta A, Tessar f3.5 Compur, 
$64.50; Zeiss Maximar B, 9x12 Tessar 
74.5 Gomeer, $52.50; Agfa Memo Camera 
76.3, $8.95; Kodak Recomar 18 f4.5 com- 
pur, $37.50; Leica G f2, ER case, $135. 
8-16 mm. Silent-Sound Sound Rental Li- 
brary. Catalogs free. Trades accepted. 
Mogulls, 1944-P Boston Road, N. Y. C. 


WANTED—5x7 Cycle or Speed Graphic. 
Lens. Richard Page, Norman, Oklahoma. 
NATIONAL Graflex I $40, or trade for 
Recomar 33 or similar. Ray M. Noth- 
stine, Box 3, Mancelona, Mich. 

NEW Contax, Sonnar 1:2, Eveready case, 
z4. Scheuer, 500 Trinity Ave., Bronx, 























LEICA Model G. Summar f2 lens, like 
new, $125. Contax II, f2 Sonnar lens, 
like new, $135. Terminal Camera, 50A 
Church Street, New York City. 


NEW unused Univex Cine 8, $8.75. Dr. 
Tomason, Box 286, Jefferson, Lowa. 


CONTAX II f2 with case, like new 
137.50; Contax III f1.5 lens with case 
225.00. Write for confidential price list. 
United Camera Exchange, 76 Chambers 
St., New York. 


WANTED Contax III with f.2 also 135 
mm and 28 mm lens. Dr. Usher, 7412 S. 
Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 


FREE! Camera List. Send Stamp. J. 
Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-N, 
Seattle, Wash. 














MOVIE Kits. Eight useful movie items, 
Postpaid, $1.00. “Kits” 387 Magee Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

UP-TO-MINUTE News Photos Wanted. 
Oakley Syndicate. Box 331, Geneva, N.Y. 
“MINICAMERA Hand-Pod indispensable,” 
users say. Only 50c. Lorenz, B-156, 
Madison, Indiana. 

DUPONT Superior Panchromatic, 35mm., 
25 foot roll, (Repacked, gusceatess? $1. 
Optical Laboratories, Larchmont, N. Y. 
SELL YOUR PHOTOS! List of live mar- 
kets $1.00. Oakley, Box 331, Geneva, N. Y. 


16-35 MILLIMETER Exchanged, sold. 
Free lists. Warren Rothenberger, 123-10 
103rd Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


KALART Synchronizer and Sun Ray 
Lighting outfit. Bargains. R. T. Roush, 
Angola, Indiana. 


PHOTOS wanted. 
Stewart, 
ter, N. Y 
SEPIA TONER. Pint 15c postpaid. Cash. 


Experience unnecessary. Tonecolor, 244 
Humboldt, Roxbury, Mass. 























Send for list. 
327 Culver Parkway, 


John 
Roches- 
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SALON PRINT $5.00. Send your negative 
for free estimate of control processes. 
NesVacil, 2432 S. Avers, Chicago. 


ENLARGEMENTS—One 5x7 enlargement, 
25c, five for $1.00. Sumner Photo Service, 
17 Granite Street, Peterborough, N.H. 


INSTRUCTION 


MAKE money in photography. 
ee. at home. Spare or full time. 
asy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. 
Interesting booklet and requirements free. 
American School of Photography, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 225-C, Chicago. 


INCOME from your camera instead of 
expense, Low-cost, home study course 
teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tre- 
mendous demand. Earn ‘4 od money wher- 
ever you live. Free book. Universal Pho- 











Learn 





_ tographers, Dept. P, 10 West 33rd Street, 


New York. 





PATENTS 


HAVE you a sound, practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, 
write Chartered Institute of American 
Inventors, Dept. 118, Washington, D.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


500% PROFIT a gold leaf letters, 
Stores and Offices. ree Samples. Me- 
tallic Co., 450 N. Clark, Chicago. 


RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 
change. Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MAKE Photo Rings At Home! New easy 
way to big money! Everyone wants Gold 
or Silver plated Rings with picture of 
loved one enshrined in gem-like setting. 
We supply everything. Low cost—tre- 
mendous profits. Photo Jewelry Company, 
Dept. A-203, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

LIBERAL loans on cameras, no storage 
charges. H. Stern, 872 Sixth Ave. (31st 
St), N. Y. Pawnbrokers since 1858. 
STUTTERING and Stammering corrected 
at home. Descriptive booklet free. Paul 
J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























CLASSIFIED ADS 
GET AMAZING RESULTS 


"| placed successive ads for December and 
January and got such quick results decided 
to tabulate answers. In the December issue 
for sale of Kodak Bantam, | received 102 
letters, 5 phone calls, and two telegrams. 
In January issue for sale of Kodak Recomar 
33 | received 84 letters, | telegram, and 7 
hone calls. Also received $35 in cash that 

had to return. . . . The results were swell. 
| can attribute it to the popularity of the 
magazine and announcement of price in ad." 


Signed: Dr. William H. Crasson, 
20 South Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y. 
OCC RRR SE VTL 


BUYER’S GUIDE 











GET INTO the newest business boom! 
Enlarge and develop candid snapshots at 
home. Biggest photo scoop of year. New 
photo enlarger and complete developing 
outfit puts you in business at small cost 
300% Profit. No experience needed. 
Everyone taking candid snapshots—every- 
one a _ prospect. Booklet B tells how. 
Atlantic Photo Supply Co., 11 West 42nd 
St., New York. 


LARJARGRAPH Reprints: Five (5x7 en- 
es a ae 25c; Cardinol Photos, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 


PHOTOMURALS, giant_ enlargements 
easily, economically made. Complete illus- 
trated instructions, $1.00. Satisfaction 


guaranteed, Fogarty, 1689A Capitol, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR READERS 


A special classified rate is now offered for 
readers (non-commercial) who wish to buy, 
sell, or exchange cameras or equipment: 10 
words for $1.00. Extra words 25c. Payable 
in advance, 


























Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
EARL V. LEWIS CO. 


Reloads for 35mm. Cartridges, Agfa Ultra Speed. 
Super X, S.S. Pan, Panatomic or Dupont Superior 
213A West 11th St. 


New York City 
G. & H. MORSE, Inc. 


Camera Repairing—All Makes—Work Done For 
Trade—Bellows Made to Order 
116 Nassau St. 


JAMAICA CAMERA STORE 


Visit Us. Complete Photographic Line 
89-31 161st St., Jamaica, L.I. 
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MOVE rarest O‘A DAY 


onally Advertised! He ahaa Trial! 
ao th real movies of ehildren, 8 a 
events, trips,ete. Latest model MovieCameras 

Projectors, SMM and 16MM sizes. Foe homes, busi- 
ness churches, schools an ries. 


tomers thruout SMALL 
DOWN A "Sestrat ant Pp Ree AD DA 


FREE details, wri iN BON ELDERS Wome MOVIES, 
739 BOYLSTON pie on F-4, BOSTON, MASS. 











PHOTO 


fs PHOTO GER : 


Money pe > seg med 
A REAL Enlarger 
work. a , —a, wg ‘Cortes 


and has a Contact Printer and Retouchi ing 
Table. penesins ae reular free, Only $5.9 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New Yerk 






















35MM. ARGUS irc. 
LEICA’ 


ENLARGED 3*4 PRINTS / 


Send us your 35 mm Films for fine 
grain developing 25c roll. We 
erint all g frames to 3x4 at 4c 
each. Satisfied customers from 
Coa: Coast. LB, Mail COD if you 
P 





MULSON’S, INC. 1490 Stratford Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Infinol nok 


THE FINE GRAIN DEVELOPER 


sale at all lenge pho! phic _ 
RAYGRAM CORP., 425-A ‘4th Ave. York 


A CAT'S EYE 


FOR ALL WHO MAKE ENLARGEMENTS 


With the SEE-SHARP you can see those 
dim images like a cat in the dark . 
and get sharpest ayo on your enlarge- ‘ 
ments. Price = $2 4 an absolute /{ ‘ 
money-back gu ntee,  y yor ——— 
dealer. Descriptive Ieafet on juest. 




























R. P. “CARGILLE 
118 Liberty Stree New York, N.Y. 








© Argus and Leica Users @ 

Buy 35 mm Film in Bulk and Save 
repackaged by us. 

Eastman Super X ... DuPont Superior 

100 ft. @ $2.75 25 ft. @ 89e 


FOB Hollywood COD 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
1514 N. Western Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 


REFILLABLE CARTRIDGES 


for All 35 mm. Sesatatue re g Comers Users. Can be used 
75c Each, "Postpaid, 3 for $2. 00 
copy of Hollywood ‘‘PHOTO 
FLASHES” chucked full low-down) 


COAST CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. C-4, P.O. Box 588, Hollywood Station, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

















Pictures Wanted—Good Prices 


None Pestpes—-aowee shots of unusual pubsectes one 


odditi Good prices for clear glossy p 

usual “mubjects upon [a nnwee pol Send is Or 
prints close self-addressed —— were for 
return me a real r in your 


> CO! phe 
locality. Press A i a mr gualined re representatives. 
Write at once—send AL PHOTOS for 
approval, and our instructions for making more money 
with your camera 


ACE PHOTO NEWS Sunwice, 
EBs BE Fourth Sts. St. Petersburg, File. 











GET ACQUAINTED—s+r3 fc" catalogue F103 


mr 

eras. Binoculars. Ma Gtecees, etc. ple values: 
B. Series Graflex F. 4.5 K. A. 

i 9S cereals aisinuit at tteclan alles “$50.00 











(oe a pnrrerrerrrr iter rt etter tere .00 
ert Non ry Back, old moge Tourist 

ag geod Nee eroreessce $25.00 
Super ‘Sport Dolly, is 1 15x21 or 42 tax? Ve 
film. Trioplan, 1/250 compur, 

window sample... $28.50 





ENIG & COMPANY, 6 


Eight East 42nd St. w York City, N.Y. 
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Your Darkroom 
(Continued from page 36) 











who must laboriously set up their en- 
tire printing equipment each time they 
work will not have to bother with 
mixing a shortstop, and need only rinse 
their developed prints in water prior to 
fixing. If this method is used, the water 
in the rinsing tray between developer and 
hypo should be emptied and replenished 
once or twice during a session. 

In the case of film, we recommend the 
use of a hardening bath between develop- 
ment and fixing. A film so treated will 
not be harmed by considerable variation 
in the temperature of the wash water. 
The chrome alum hardner is popular and 
is easily prepared. 


THE ENLARGER 

Space will not permit any comprehen- 
sive discussion of enlargers here. A few 
generalities may be set forth, however. 
If you intend to use miniature film exclu- 
sively, a miniature enlarger will prob- 
ably serve your purposes best. If you’re 
going to work with negatives larger than 
miniature size, get an enlarger which 
will accommodate sizes from 24% x 3% up 
to 4x 5. Then, if you trade your camera 
in on one taking a bigger film or plate 
size, or if you want to use more than one 
camera, your enlarger will still do your 
work satisfactorily. You may get an.en- 
larger without a lens and use your cam- 
era lens in it. This practice may not be 
quite so convenient, but will save you 
the cost of a separate enlarger lens. In 
any case, the lens used in the enlarger 
should be capable of being stopped down 
so you may have some control of the 
printing of thin negatives. 

Get an enlarger with an orange-red 
safety light incorporated in it, working 
with a lever, a swinging device, or a slid- 
ing device. Do not use a cap filter. You 
will go mad fumbling around for it in the 
dark. 

Get a vertical rather than a horizontal 
enlarger. It takes up less space and is 
infinitely easier to operate, especially in 
doing controlled projection printing. 
Horizontal printers are only necessary 
for huge enlargements. 

You are not apt to need any specially 
built contact printer. One may be made 
easily from a light-tight box, some elec- 
tric light sockets and a piece of opal 
groundglass. Small contact prints are 
good only for filing purposes and for 
stuffing into letters. A negative worth 
printing to show to people is certainly 
worth enlarging —@ 


Removing Blotter Particles 
From The Print Surface 


ATTE and lustre prints which have 
been dried between blotters very 
often retain tiny blotter particles on their 
surfaces. The removal of these particles 
is always a nuisance and is frequently 
difficult. It may be accomplished easily, 
and without wrinkling the print, by rub- 
bing the latter with a soft rag or a piece 
of cotton moistened with rubbing alcohol. 
—John A. Sutter, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





NEW THRILLS 
from “STILLS” 


Are Yours With This Projector 
It Shows 


1. Single Frame Strips 
2. Double Frame Strips 
3. Frames mounted in Glass 





Head swivelled 
to show hori- 
zontal double 
frames. 


Tri-Purpose 
PROJECTOR 


Your candid camera shots gain new beauty and realism 
when they are projected onto a sereen by this handy Tri- 
Purpose Projector. It projects large, *prilttant etures 
from single or double frame film, or frames mounted in 
x 2” glass slides. See at oer dealer’s or write for 
interesting free folder “New Thrills from Stilis.’’ 
CIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. P.P., 327 S. LaSalle St., 


Chicago, i. 














SEE WHAT YOU'RE AFTER— 


AND GET WHAT YOU SEE! 


Amateurs and _ professionals 
alike are delighted with the 


COMPANION 


TWIN-LENS 


CAMERA 


A compact reflex-viewing miniature 
with really matched lenses. What 
you see in the hood you get on the 
film... Makes 12 2 pictures, 2%x2% 
on po No. 120 film. Carry- 
ing size, 5%” high, 3%” wide, 4” 
through. Folding magnifier built 
nage ane Automatic film 
winding 38 posure counter. 

PRICES eae Bay ° _ oF -9 Meyer 

7. ing simu’ nee, 

Camera... ........ $69.50 oustaped with delayed-action Com- 
Eveready Case.. $6.50 pur shutter; speeds to 1/250 second. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER, C. P. 


MEDO 


15 West 47th Street, New York City 














NEW! 


HIGH ACCURACY 


FOIIMER 


EXPOSURE eT 


FOTIMER it will 
always go with you. So HANDY. So 
ACCURATE. SoQUICK. So VER- 
SATILE! TRIPLE action—1. Day . 
INDOOR, 2. Day OUTDOOR. 3. si 
NIGHT Pictures. For easy shots, for 7 
hard shots, Angle shots, vertical shots, \ 
theatre shots, cabaret and night streets. 
Before sunrise and after sunset, in 
sunshine or rain. the 

‘ul rave that do 


powers 
not affect eyes or photoelectric exposure 
meters. Gets shot when others fail, 










$1000 research for $1.00 G fey ~~ please. See your 
dealer or simply send this ad, with $1.00 


BICKLEY MFG. CO., BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
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Bass Says: 


OF. course you can take swell 
pictures with a $5 camera 
-. - you can also get good violin 
music out of a cigar box contrap- 
tion, but better from a “Strad.” We 
sell the $5 models, but know that 
you get more lasting satisfaction 
from the better kind . . . and it 
is much easier to recommend them. 


Chaleslines 


President. 


SPEED GRAPHICS 


21/4x3V/, Sexe and 4x5 
Speed Grap' 7 
ics less lens... . 
4,” Carl Zeiss Tessar F: 
4.5 in Com- 00 
pur B shutter . 
43/4" A Zeiss Tessar F: 
3.5 in Com- 

ur B shutter $63. 00 

V/,” Can Zeiss Tessar F: 
4.5 in Com- 
pur B shutter $47. 00 
514,” Carl Zeiss Tessar F: 
3.5 in Com- 

pur B shutter . 


€ Carl Zeiss Tomar F435 19 52.00 
Kalart Range Finder installed, $27 50 


RE a isitidisccresisrsinstecisnsesnecscnincsto . 
Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash $13 50 


Gun 
Mendeisohn Universal Speed $25.00 
S ciel ane 

















Model c Speed Gun, Chrome $14. 95 





The New ROLLEIFLEX 
and ROLLEICORD 


Bass has them . . . just are 
rived. The last word in effi- 
ciency. 

Automatic Rolleiflex with Tes- 
sat F:3.5 Compur Rapid shut- 
ter to 1/500 sec. with de-luxe 


case”. $145.00 


| Rolleicord Il 6x6cm. Automatic 
film wind, with Zeiss Triotar 
F:3.5 lens. One lever Com- 


FO re Se $75.00 


kveready case........ $6.50 


Dollina II 


With Radionar 
Anastigmat F :2.9 
lens, Compur 
Rapid shutter, to 
1/500 sec. 
outstandin 
35mm. candi 
camera. Coupled 
range finder........ 


$49.75 


Leather ever- 

















Dollina O .. 
F:4.5 lens and Vario $18.90 


with Certar Anastigmat 


shutter _.. 
Eveready case $5.00 


INSTOSCOPE 
$2.60 


Ever-ready . . imstant . . one 
hand operation. Shows time 
from 30 min. to 1/1000 sec. 
From F:2 to F:22. An ex- 


— meter g 260 


Case . . extra 50c 




















SPECIAL: ROBOT 
Like new. 24 shots in 6 
$9750 


seconds. Most versatile can- 
did camera with 
Tessar F :2.8 fens..............0...0 








WATSON ROLL FILM 
Developing Tank 


Takes full 51 fe. tagthe 9 of 35mm. film. 


Genuine stainless steel tank $ 5 0 


with light trap to load and 
unload solutions in daylight. 
Strong and durable..............-...-. 


179 
. W. MADISON ST. 





7 ASS 








ENLARGERS 
Filmarex O 


for negatives 24 x 36mm. ; 
3 x 4cm., 444 x 6cm.; 
and 6 x 6cm.; with 
masks, condenser and 
Fit. a - « 9cm. 
5 Anas- 
F4.5 Anas $50.00 
FILMARUS; for 24 x 
36; 3x4 cm., fine glass 
negative carrier, 55mm. 


4 bye A lene, filter and condenser, $27.50 
$36.00 


With F:3.5 
lens 











BOOKS 


Miniature Camera Diary and in- $1 00 











formation for 19s... ena Reet . 
Jie Meas oie ‘_ Cine $1.00 
Postage 5c 
Sat $1.00 

. Postage 5c 
Peposing Cine $1.00 
Postage 5c 


How _to make good pictures—East- 50c 
man Kodak Co. Dest seller- eons 
Elementary Photography by - 


lette r $1.00 


Postage 5c 





Dept. P.P. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CAMERA CO. 
The Camera Cross Roads of the World 





Because the boys like to make trades 
at Bass . .. we “take in” a great many 
“like new” cameras that we guarantee 
with a money back guarantee. Check 
this list for values. 


USED CAMERAS 


@ 4x5 Naturalist Graflex fitted with 24” 
Bausch & Lomb Telestigmat F:6.3 lens 
complete with film adapter, plate mag- 
azine, and _ holder, cendiddon g 
price $225.00 


@ 4x5 R. B. Thornton Pickard reflex, 8” 
Dallmeyer Pentac F :2.9 lens, film “5; 
holders, case, price 











@ 5x7 Stereo Speed Graphic with —— 
foe of Kodak Anastigmat F:6.3 lenses, 
Im adapter, and holder, price........ $75.00 


@ 9x12 Zeiss Miroflex with 61/,” Carl Zeiss 
Tessar F:2.7 lens, carrying case, film 
adapter and holders. $135.00 


@ 314x414, Revolving back R. B. Popular 
Pressman with Kodak Anastigmat F :4.5 
Jens, Graflex back and film “one, 
price 


@ 5x7 Auto Graflex with Kodak F:4.5 lens 
and holder 67.50 











6 aert, B Series D Graflex with 7” 
elder pee 


F:3.5 lens and film 
py like new $110.00 


@ 314x414 Auto Graflex with Kodak F:4.5 
lens $40.00 








e o 10x15em. Plaubel Precision with 
F :4.2 Anastigmat in Compur shutter, 
case, accessories $65.00 


@ 3A Roll Film Graflex, no lens.......... $15.00 
@ 9x12cm. Double Extension Boxes with 


—_ adapter and three holders, no 
lens $12.50 








@ 6x13 Heidescope Stereo, latest rhodel, 
with plate magazine, film one, hold- 
ers 150.00 


@ 3A Zeiss Nixe Model B, double extension, 
with Carl Zeiss Tessar F :4.5 lens, Com- 
pur shutter, with additional film adapter 
and holders and case $47.50 











LENSES 


@ 16,” Voightlander Heliar F:4.5 in 4 
barrel, listing at $350, price............ $145 


* ag ” Cooke Portrait Anastigmat Series 
f: 74.5, Iris diffusion mount on board 

FF Packard shutter, listing at 0293. 00, 
price 5.00 





@ No. 4 Vitax Portrait F:3.8 with Iris 


diffusion, listing at $135.00, price....$34.50 


@ 11x14, 18” Hyperion F:4.5 in Iris mA 
phragre barrel -50 





@ 1614.” Gundlach Achromatic Meniscus 
with Iris diaphragm barrel.............. $15.00 


@ 18” Carl Zeiss Aprochromatic Planar 
F:7.5 in Iris barrel with opening for 
waterhouse tops, listing at $394.00, 
price As $165.00 





@ 10” Hawkeye Aerial Anastigmat F :4.5 in 
Iris barrel $34.50 





@ 3” Goerz Hypergon F:4.5, 160 degree 
wide angle in special barrel, price....$45.00 





4 the new CANDID 
Write for CAMERA Bargain poss 
. Bass’s famous BARGAINGR 
NO. 235. Bigger, better, larger = 
ever before. ention Dept. P. 





CAMERA CO. 
179 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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AS LITTLE AS $11 DOWN 








A RANGE OF KODAK FILM TO MEET 
EVERY PICTURE-TAKING NEED 


KODAK VERICHROME — Double coating guards 
against underexposure, overexposure. For roll 
and film-pack cameras. 


KODAK PANATOMIC — Fine grain permits an 
amazing degree of enlargement. Rolls, packs, 
magazines, cut sheets. 


KODAK “SS” PAN— Lightning-fast. Ideal for snap- 
shotsat night. Rolls, packs, magazines,cutsheets. 


KODAK SUPER X — Faster even than “SS.” Inval- 
uable indoors and out. For miniature cameras. 


KODACHROME— For full-color transparencies. No 
extra equipment needed. For miniature cameras. 


KODAK INFRA-RED— With a red filter, cuts through 
atmospheric haze, produces dramatic effects. 
For 35 mm. miniature cameras. 


Accept nothing but the film in the familiar yellow 
box—Kodak Film—which only Eastman makes. 


By far the greater 
number of all 
classes of finer pictures 
are made on it 


NDISPUTABLY the world’s quality 

standard, there’s a Kodak Film espe- 

cially designed for every picture-taking 
purpose. Note the list at the left below. 


For general use, whether you are expert 
or inexperienced—for day-in and day-out 
picture making — use Kodak Verichrome 
Film for surer results. Double-coated by a 
special process—it takes care of reasonable 
exposure errors—increases your ability to 
get clear, satisfying results. 


Nothing else is “just as good.” And cer- 
tainly there is nothing better. Play safe. 
Use it always . . . Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





